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1  Introduction 

Component-based  software  engineering  has  been  a  dream  for  at  least  30  years,  beginning  with 
Doug  Mcllroy’s  seminal  presentation  at  the  1968  NATO  Conference  in  Garmisch/  The  dream  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  reality  with  the  advent  of  component  interoperability  standards  such  as 
ActiveX  and  JavaBeans,  and  middleware  infrastructures  such  as  .NET,  DCOM,  and  CORBA, 
Both  civilian  and  military  software  development  efforts  stand  to  reap  enormous  benefits  from  this 
technology,  in  terms  of  reduced  time-to-deployment,  reduced  development  costs,  increased 
productivity,  and  increased  tolerance  for  complexity. 

While  existing  component  technologies  provide  the  basic  building  blocks  for  a  component-based 
style  of  development,  they  still  lack  the  fundamental  mechanisms  needed  to  ensure  that  systems 
are  composed  in  a  manner  that  ensures  the  integrity  of  component  interactions.  This  research  has 
been  dedicated  to  investigating  such  fundamental  mechanisms.  In  particular,  the  research  has 
created  mechanisms  for  specifying  and  checking  component  compositions  in  distributed 
component-based  software  systems.  The  research  was  conducted  along  two  avenues: 

>  developing  architectural  foundations  for  developing  component-based  software;  and 

>  exploiting  and  extending  component  standards  to  support  constraint  checking. 

The  results  of  these  two  avenues  of  research  are  described  further  below.  We  first  briefly  discuss 
each  of  the  two  research  avenues  and  the  projects  that  have  resulted  from  pursuing  these  avenues. 
Then,  we  list  the  significant  results  achieved  by  each  of  the  project.  The  publications  that  have 
been  produced  by  this  research  are  listed  fully  in  Section  4. 

2  Research  Directions 

2.1  Developing  architectural  foundations  for  distributed 
component-based  software 

Software  architectures  are  software  system  models  that  represent  a  software  system  design  at  a 
high  level  of  abstraction.  A  software  architecture  typically  focuses  on  the  coarse-grained 
organization  of  functionality  into  components  and  on  the  explicit  representation  and  specification 
of  inter-component  communication.  Details  at  lower  levels  of  abstraction,  such  as  the  selection 
of  data  structures  and  algorithms  for  individual  modules,  are  the  concern  of  later  stages  of  design. 
Much  of  the  research  we  have  conducted  used  C2  as  the  architectural  vehicle.  The  C2 
architectural  style,  which  has  been  a  focus  of  study  at  UC  Irvine  for  several  years,  is  primarily 
concerned  with  high-level  system  composition  issues,  rather  than  particular  behavioral  or 
component  packaging  issues.  This  work  has  involved  four  projects: 

(la)  Developing  an  approach  to  support  heterogeneous  typing  for  modeling  and  evolution  of 
architectural  models.  Object-oriented  subtyping  provides  a  natural  way  of  modeling  and  evolving 
component  definitions  and  interactions,  and  of  specifying  component  behaviors  in  a  way  that 

*  See  M.D.  Mcllroy,  “Mass  Produced  Software  Components”,  pp.  88-98  of  P.  Naur,  B.  Randell,  and  J.N.  Buxton, 
Software  Engineering:  Concepts  and  Techniques:  Proceedings  of  the  conferences  sponsored  by  the  NATO  Science 
Committee,  held  at  Gamiisch,  Germany,  Oct.  7-11,  1968  and  Rome,  Italy,  Oct.  27-31,  1969,  New  York: 
PetrocellL/Charter,  1976. 


facilitates  checking  architectural  integrity.  Our  experience  building  applications  in  the  C2  style 
has  demonstrated  that  no  one  subtyping  system  is  sufficient  to  support  specification  and  checking 
of  evolvable  component  compositions.  Instead,  multiple  subtyping  systems  must  be 
simultaneously  supported  at  the  architectural  level.  For  instance,  strictly  monotone  subclassing 
allows  incremental  extension  of  a  component’s  behavior  within  an  architecture  in  a  way  that 
preserves  previously  established  architectural  properties.  In  contrast,  implementation 
conformance  with  multiple  interfaces  provides  a  systematic  way  of  using  the  same  component 
implementation  within  different  architectural  contexts  (by  ’wrapping’  the  component  with 
context-dependent  interfaces). 

(lb)  Modeling  and  exploiting  middleware-induced  architectural  styles.  Our  studies  from  Year  1 
of  the  grant  demonstrated  many  inadequacies  of  existing  ADLs  with  respect  to  their  support  for 
later  stages  of  design  and  implementation.  Additional  studies  conducted  with  Elisabetta  Di  Nitto 
of  CEFRIEL/Politecnico  di  Milano  and  Alfonso  Fuggetta  demonstrate  further  inadequacies  with 
respect  to  preserving  architectural  properties  in  implementations.  These  latter  studies  focus  on 
the  notion  of  a  middleware-induced  architectural  style,  which  reflects  how  middleware 
infrastructures  impose  constraints  on  architectures  and  how  architectural  models  constrain 
middleware  choices.  The  studies  are  directed  towards  investigating  how  middleware  constraints 
and  choices  can  be  reflected  in  architectural  models. 


(Ic)  Supporting  architectural  modeling  in  the  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML).  To  bring 
architectural  modeling  into  the  mainstream  of  software  development,  standard  design  notations 
must  be  extended  to  support  modeling  of  architectural  concerns.  These  extensions  must  be 
achieved  in  such  a  way  that  they  seamlessly  work  with  and  exploit  the  capabilities  of  existing 
tools  for  the  notations.  We  have  developed  techniques  for  extending  the  Unified  Modeling 
Language  (UML)  to  support  architectural  modeling.  UML  is  an  object-oriented  design  notation 
that  is  rapidly  becoming  the  de  facto  standard  notation  of  choice  for  many  software  development 
organizations.  UML  provides  extensibility  mechanisms  in  the  form  of  tagged  values  (valued 
properties  that  can  be  attached  to  UML  model  elements),  constraints  (formal  logical  expressions 
constraining  the  use  of  UML  model  elements)  and  stereotypes  (named  collections  of  related 
tagged  values  and  constraints  that  essentially  provide  a  new  building  block  for  models).  These 
extensibility  mechanisms  allow  us  to  incorporate  support  for  architectural  modeling  in  UML  in  a 
way  that  preserves  the  resulting  notation’s  compatibility  with  existing  UML  tools. 


(Id)  Exploring  foundations  for  event-based  interoperability  across  wide-area  networks. 
Asynchronous  event  notification  is  a  natural  interaction  paradigm  for  many  classes  of  distributed 
component-based  applications.  Many  technologies  exist  to  support  event-based  interaction  in 
local-area  networks,  but  these  technologies  are  unable  to  scale  to  the  demands  of  applications 
deployed  across  wide-area  networks  such  as  the  Internet,  where  the  numbers  of  components  and 
events  may  be  enormous,  and  where  component  interactions  span  trust  domains.  In  the  Siena 
project,  we  have  explored  event  data  models,  event  notification  service  architectures,  and  routing 
algorithms  to  support  asynchronous  event-based  interaction  in  wide-area  distributed  component- 
based  applications.  Siena  supports  an  advertise/publish/subscribe  style  of  interaction  between 
components  and  the  Siena  service.  In  particular,  Siena  clients  advertise  to  Siena  the  classes  of 
event  notifications  that  they  publish,  they  publish  those  notifications  to  Siena,  and  they  subscribe 
with  Siena  for  patterns  of  notifications.  It  is  the  job  of  Siena  to  match  notifications  with 
subscriptions,  and  to  exploit  advertisements  and  subscriptions  in  an  effort  to  maximize  the 
scalability  of  the  whole  Siena  service. 
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2.2  Exploiting  and  extending  component  standards  to  support 
constraint  checking  in  component-based  software 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  emerging  component  standards  such  as  ActiveX,  CORBA  and 
JavaBeans.  The  emphasis  of  these  standards  is  primarily  on  syntactic  interface  description  and 
introspection,  component  packaging,  runtime  binding  and  wrapping.  Our  research  is  based  on  the 
Java  programming  language  and  the  JavaBeans  component  interoperability  model  because  of 
their  widespread  popularity,  the  wide  availability  and  low  cost  of  their  support  tools,  and  the 
flexibility  and  extensibility  offered  by  their  designs. 

We  have  created  extensions  to  the  JavaBeans  design  pattern  to  support  specification  and  checking 
of  bean  compositions.  These  extensions  are  embodied  in  enhanced  versions  of  the  Sun  Beans 
Development  Kit  (BDK),  a  free  JavaBeans  development  environment  provided  by  Sun 
Microsystems  in  source  form.  In  particular,  we  have  studied  two  important  classes  of 
compositional  properties  that  can  be  checked  in  the  style  of  beanbox  composition — architectural 
style  constraints  and  component  behavior  constraints. 


3  Summary  of  Significant  Results 

(la)  We  have  developed  a  formal  theory  of  heterogeneous  typing  that  allows  components  in 
architectural  models  to  be  evolved  in  a  systematic  way  according  to  different  subtyping 
mechanisms.  In  particular,  the  formal  model  supports  analysis  and  checking  of  an  architecture 
model  containing  formally  defined  interfaces,  and  it  supports  incremental  evolution  of  the 
architecture  via  subclassing  of  interfaces.  The  theory  supports  particular  formulations  of  naming, 
interface,  behavioral,  and  implementation  subtype  conformance,  but  it  can  easily  be  extended  to 
support  other  formulations. 

We  have  created  an  ADL  called  C2SADEL  to  support  architectural  modeling  in  the  style  needed 
for  specification  and  checking  of  component  compositions  according  to  our  theory  of 
heterogeneous  subtyping.  C2SADEL  is  supported  by  an  environment  called  DRADEL  that 
parses,  style-checks  and  type-checks  architectural  models  expressed  in  C2SADEL  and  generates 
implementation  code  templates  that  partially  preserve  the  specified  architectural  properties. 

We  have  continued  our  work  with  C2SADEL  and  DRADEL  by  integrating  them  with  an 
environment  called  ArchStudio  2.0,  which  embodies  contributions  from  a  number  of  projects  in 
the  software  group  at  UC  Irvine,  as  well  as  some  commercial  off-the-shelf  tools.  ArchStudio  2.0 
provides  lifecycle-wide  support  for  architecture-based  development,  and  the  capabilities  of 
DRADEL  form  the  centerpiece  of  the  environment,  allowing  other  tools  to  base  their  work  on  the 
architecture  models  constructed  with  DRADEL.  For  instance,  the  tool  ArchShell  provides 
support  for  runtime  modification  of  a  system,  where  the  modifications  are  performed  in  terms  of 
the  models  produced  with  DRADEL.  Other  tools  in  the  environment  exploit  C2SADEL  models 
for  later  stages  of  design,  for  implementation  construction  and  debugging,  and  for  testing. 


(lb)  Our  initial  work  has  focused  on  middleware  for  distributed  event-based  systems,  and  it 
produced  an  evaluation  of  existing  ADLs  as  to  their  suitability  for  modeling  and  exploiting 
middleware-induced  architectural  styles.  Additional  work  has  involved  characterizing 
middleware-induced  styles  in  terms  of  fundamental  properties  such  as  control  logic  (push  versus 
pull)  and  synchronization  style  (synchronous  versus  asynchronous),  and  in  terms  of 
compatibilities  between  differing  properties.  Such  characterizations  will  eventually  allow  us  to 
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identify  inconsistencies  between  the  style  induced  by  a  middleware  infrastructure  and  the 
architectural  properties  of  an  application  whose  implementation  is  to  be  based  on  the  middleware. 


(Ic)  Our  UML  extensions  (in  the  form  of  stereotypes)  now  support  three  kinds  of  architectural 
modeling.  One  set  of  extensions  supports  creation  of  UML  designs  whose  classes  and  inter-class 
relationships  (as  expressed  in  UML  class  diagrams)  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  C2  architectural 
style.  Another  set  of  extensions  supports  modeling  and  analysis  of  UML  class  behaviors  (as 
expressed  in  UML  state  transition  diagrams)  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  ADL  Wright.  The 
third  set  of  extensions  supports  modeling  and  analysis  of  UML  class  behaviors  (as  expressed  in 
UML  state  transition  diagrams)  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  ADL  Rapide.  In  particular,  the 
Rapide  extensions  capture  Rapide ’s  model  of  partially  ordered  sets  of  events  (event  posets)  and 
event  pattern  constraints  over  the  poset  produced  by  an  architecture. 

The  experience  with  Rapide  has  begun  to  reveal  limitations  in  our  ability  to  support  architectural 
modeling  in  UML.  In  particular,  we  discovered  weaknesses  and  ambiguities  in  the  semantics  of 
UML’s  event  model  that  prevent  a  full  realization  of  Rapide’s  event  model  in  UML. 


(Id)  We  have  investigated  three  classes  of  distributed  server  architectures  for  Siena-a 
hierarchical  architecture  (which  embodies  an  asymmetric  master/slave  dependency  between 
servers  in  different  hierarchical  levels),  an  acyclic  peer-to-peer  architecture  (in  which  there  is  a 
single  path  between  any  pair  of  servers),  and  a  general  peer-to-peer  architecture  (in  which  there 
may  be  multiple  paths  between  servers).  For  each  architecture,  we  have  defined  routing  protocols 
that  efficiently  route  service  requests  between  Siena  clients.  We  have  performed  a  wide  range  of 
simulation  studies  that  characterize  the  scalability  of  each  class  of  architectures  in  terms  of  data 
curves  of  message  costs,  message  numbers,  and  other  salient  characteristics. 

For  the  routing  algorithms,  we  have  defined  a  number  of  optimizations  that  increase  the  efficient 
and  scalability  of  the  event  notification  services  provided  by  Siena.  Siena  uses  a  form  of  routing 
based  on  notification  content  to  establish  interaction  paths  between  advertisers,  publishers  and 
subscribers.  Siena  employs  the  principle  of  downstream  replication,  whereby  notifications  that 
match  multiple  subscriptions  are  routed  as  far  as  possible  in  a  single  copy  before  they  are 
replicated  for  delivery  to  the  multiple  subscriber,  in  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  notification 
copies  being  routed.  Siena  employs  the  principle  of  upstream  evaluation,  whereby  subscriptions 
are  matched  against  notifications  are  matched  as  close  as  possible  to  the  source  of  notifications,  in 
order  to  limit  the  routing  of  unsubscribed  notifications.  And  Siena  is  able  to  combine 
subscriptions  that  match  overlapping  sets  of  notifications  into  more  general  notifications  in  order 
to  limit  the  number  of  subscriptions  being  routed.  We  have  developed  a  formal  model  of  content- 
based  routing  that  synthesizes  many  of  the  insights  we  have  gleaned  from  these  optimizations. 


(2)  We  have  created  a  tool  called  ARABICA  that  checks  the  rules  of  the  C2  architectural  style  as 
an  architect  incrementally  creates  compositions.  ARABICA  provides  special  C2  component  and 
connector  beans,  and  it  also  can  wrap  off-the-shelf  beans  to  behave  as  C2  components. 
ARABICA  exploits  previously  developed  approaches  to  wrapping  off-the-shelf  components  for 
use  in  C2-style  architectures.  To  wrap  an  off-the-shelf  bean,  ARABICA  interactively  queries  the 
architect  to  identify  which  bean  events  behave  as  C2  requests  and  which  behave  as  C2 
notifications.  Working  with  ARABICA  has  revealed  weaknesses  in  this  wrapping  approach.  In 
particular,  components  that  contain  internal  references  to  other  components  (or  references  to 
other  components  in  method  signatures)  may  violate  architectural  abstractions  in  ways  that  are 
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hidden  to,  or  difficult  to  detect  by,  an  architecture-based  composition  environment  such  as 
ARABICA.  We  have  achieved  an  initial  integration  of  ARABICA  with  the  ArchStudio  2.0 
mentioned  above. 

We  have  also  created  a  tool  called  ROBUSTA  that  recognizes  an  extended  version  of  the 
JavaBeans  design  pattern,  whereby  a  component’s  behavior  is  specified  through  pre-  and  post¬ 
conditions  on  the  component’s  methods  and  invariants  on  the  component  class.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
JavaBeans  design  pattern,  these  constraints  are  provided  as  additional  methods  of  the  component, 
which  are  named  according  to  a  particular  syntactic  pattern  expected  by  ROBUSTA.  ROBUSTA 
detects  the  additional  constraint-checking  methods  through  introspection  and  establishes  calls  to 
them  as  components  are  incrementally  composed  via  the  JavaBeans  visual  style  of  component 
composition  (using  drag-and-drop  connection  of  event-generating  beans  to  event  handler  methods 
in  event-listening  beans).  In  addition,  ROBUSTA  generates  calls  to  constraints  associated  with 
bean  property  methods,  so  that  changes  to  property  values  are  checked  for  consistency  with  the 
associated  constraints.  In  all  cases  the  calls  are  established  using  assertion-checking  techniques 
previously  created  by  the  PI  for  C  and  Ada.  When  the  composed  application  is  executed,  the 
constraint-checking  methods  are  called  at  appropriate  points  in  the  execution. 
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ABSTRACT 

Prior  research  in  software  environments  focused  on  three  impor¬ 
tant  problems — tool  integration,  artifact  management,  and  process 
guidance.  The  context  for  that  research,  and  hence  the  orientation 
of  the  resulting  environments,  was  a  traditional  model  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  which  an  application  is  developed  completely  from 
scratch  by  a  single  organization.  A  notable  characteristic  of  com¬ 
ponent-based  development  is  its  emphasis  on  integrating  inde¬ 
pendently  developed  components  produced  by  multiple  organiza¬ 
tions.  Thus,  while  component-based  development  can  benefit 
from  the  capabilities  of  previous  generations  of  environments,  its 
special  nature  induces  requirements  for  new  capabilities  not  found 
in  previous  environments. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  design  of  component-based  de¬ 
velopment  environments,  or  CBDEs.  We  identify  seven  important 
requirements  for  CBDEs  and  discuss  their  rationale,  and  we  de¬ 
scribe  a  prototype  environment  called  Wren  that  we  are  building 
to  implement  these  requirements  and  to  further  evaluate  and  study 
the  role  of  environment  technology  in  component-based  develop¬ 
ment.  Important  capabilities  of  the  environment  include  the  ability 
to  locate  potential  components  of  interest  from  component  distri¬ 
bution  sites,  to  evaluate  the  identified  components  for  suitability 
to  an  application,  to  incorporate  selected  components  into  appli¬ 
cation  design  models,  and  to  physically  integrate  selected  compo¬ 
nents  into  the  application. 
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-  Life  cycle.  Software  configuration  management:  D.2.7  [Soft¬ 
ware  Engineering):  Distribution,  Maintenance  and  Enhancement; 
D.2.1 3  [Software  Engineering):  Reusable  Software  -  Reusable 
libraries,  Reuse  models:  D.1.5  [Programming  Techniques): 
Object-oriented  Programming. 

General  Terms 

Design,  Languages. 

Keywords 

Component-based  software  engineering,  Java,  Java  Beans,  soft¬ 
ware  components,  software  environments. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  stated  that  component  technology,  while  successful  in 
industry,  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  re¬ 
search  community  [16].  Industrial  component  models  are  still 
rudimentary,  and  the  approaches  of  different  vendors  vary 
strongly.  Research  is  necessary  in  order  to  define  a  common  foun¬ 
dation  of  component  technology,  and  to  identify  areas  in  which 
current  standards  and  tools  have  to  be  extended. 

Software  environments  are  one  area  that  can  benefit  especially 
well  from  further  research.  Software  development  environments 
(SDEs)  were  originally  designed  to  integrate  collections  of  tools 
and  to  manage  locally  created  development  artifacts.  Later,  proc¬ 
ess  centered  software  engineering  environments  (PSEEs)  were 
developed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  well-defined  processes  to  guide 
development.  In  order  to  provide  tool  integration  and  process- 
based  guidance  for  the  special  needs  of  component-based  devel¬ 
opment,  we  envision  a  new  generation  of  environments,  compo¬ 
nent-based  development  environments,  or  CBDEs.  Reusable  com¬ 
ponents  developed  by  and  licensed  from  other  organizations  can¬ 
not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  artifacts  that  were  developed  in- 
house,  since  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  change  or  analyze  their 
implementations.  Therefore,  new  approaches  are  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  identification,  retrieval  and  integration  of  such  components 
within  an  environment  in  an  Internet-scalable  way. 

Szyperski  defines  a  component  as  follows  [32]: 

•  A  unit  of  independent  deployment.  This  means  that  a  key 
goal  of  component  technology  is  to  facilitate  code  reuse  [14]. 
A  component  is  a  piece  of  code  that  has  been  prepared  for 
reuse.  This  is  opposed  to  code  scavenging,  where  code  that 
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was  not  explicitly  intended  to  be  reusable  is  being  reused. 
Though  initially  more  expensive,  we  view  design-for-reuse 
as  being  the  superior  approach  to  enabling  reuse. 

•  A  unit  of  third-party  composition.  Reuse  will  pay  off  only 
when  reusing  a  component  that  was  developed  by  another 
organization  is  significantly  easier  than  redeveloping  it.  In 
the  ideal  case,  an  application  would  be  composable  from 
components  by  domain  experts  without  actual  programming. 

•  Without  persistent  state.  A  component  is  a  piece  of  code,  or  a 
set  of  abstract  data  types.  In  an  object-oriented  system,  a 
component  is  a  set  of  classes.  A  component  is  not  an  object 
or  a  set  of  objects. 

A  CBDE  must  provide  its  users  with  information  about  compo¬ 
nents.  The  users  have  not  designed  the  components  themselves,  so 
they  depend  on  the  environment  to  leam  about  them.  With  the  use 
of  components,  the  focus  of  tools  shifts  from  implementation  to 
design,  since  the  goal  of  component  reuse  is  to  minimize  imple¬ 
mentation  effort.  Users  must  decide  which  components  fit  best 
into  their  architecture,  so  the  environment  should  be  able  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  dependencies  among  the  components.  Because  compo¬ 
nents  are  developed  by  third  parties,  the  environment  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  to  access  components  located  at  remote  sources. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  requirements  for  CBDEs,  and  we  de¬ 
scribe  a  prototypical  environment.  Wren,  which  we  are  building 
based  on  these  requirements.  Our  prototype  is  based  on  the  Java 
language  and  the  Java  Beans  component  model.  Components 
packaged  as  described  in  this  paper  are  backwards  compatible 
with  Java  Beans,  although  they  have  been  extended  in  various 
ways.  As  described  in  the  paper.  Wren  serves  as  an  early  exem¬ 
plar  of  this  new  generation  of  environments. 

2.  REQUIREMENTS  OF  COMPONENT- 
BASED  DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENTS 

While  a  number  of  specialized  technologies  have  been  produced 
in  both  research  and  industry  to  facilitate  particular  aspects  of 
component  programming  and  reuse,  we  are  unaware  of  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  provide  comprehensive,  integrated  environment  support 
for  the  full  range  of  lifecycle  activities  that  must  be  undertaken  in 
component-based  development.  In  this  section  we  identify  seven 
requirements  for  CBDEs  that  address  the  needs  of  component- 
based  development.  Some  of  these  requirements  are  addressed  by 
industrial  component  models,  while  some  of  them  are  not  yet 
widely  adopted  and  are  perhaps  even  controversial.  Briefly, 

•  Accepted  rules  of  modular  design  should  be  supported  ex¬ 
plicitly.  The  environment  should  support  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  private  and  public  parts  of  a  component. 

•  The  environment  should  support  and  exploit  component  self- 
description,  meta-information  that  is  stored  directly  inside  of 
the  component.  It  is  used  in  a  limited  way  in  industrial  com¬ 
ponent  models  like  Java  Beans  and  COM. 

•  Components  should  be  defined  and  accessed  within  a  global 
namespace  of  interfaces,  which  provides  a  method  to  name 
interfaces  in  a  globally  (worldwide)  unique  way.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  problem  of  semantics  matching  to  one  of  name- 
space  agreement. 

•  The  environment  should  support  a  bipartite  development 
process  comprising  two  parts:  component  development  and 


Figure  1.  Structure  of  a  Component.  Public  parts  are  light 
gray  and  private  parts  are  dark  gray. 

application  composition.  The  former  deals  more  with  techni¬ 
cal  issues  of  individual  component  development,  while  the 
latter  is  more  application-oriented. 

•  Application  composition  consists  of  configuration  of  the 
components  and  the  design  and  implementation  of  additional 
functionality  that  is  not  available  in  components.  The  envi¬ 
ronment  should  support  two  methods  of  configuration:  con¬ 
nection  and  adaptation. 

•  A  CBDE  should  support  multiple  views,  including  a  devel¬ 
opment  view  and  a  composition  view  to  represent  the  two 
halves  of  the  component-oriented  process,  and  a  type  view 
and  an  instance  view  to  show  different  aspects  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  view,  using  an  explicit  architectural  model  to  represent 
the  overall  stmeture  of  the  application. 

•  The  maintenance  problems  associated  with  component  tech¬ 
nology  should  be  addressed  by  the  environment  through  re¬ 
use  by  reference,  which  is  supported  via  access  to  remote, 
searchable  component  repositories. 

We  next  discuss  the  rationale  for  these  requirements. 

2.1  Modular  Design 

Figure  1  presents  a  generic  model  of  a  component  that  has  been 
prepared  for  use  in  a  CBDE.  A  component  should  be  divided  into 
a  public  part  and  a  private  part  according  to  the  principle  of  in¬ 
formation  hiding  or  encapsulation  [26].  The  private  part  is  not 
accessible  from  the  outside;  it  contains  implementations  (in  the 
form  of  classes)  and  resources  (for  example,  graphics  or  help 
files).  The  public  part  contains  the  self-description  of  the  compo¬ 
nent,  an  instantiation  mechanism,  and  optionally  public  interface 
definitions.  The  instantiation  mechanism  is  necessary  so  that  cli¬ 
ents  can  retrieve  instances  of  the  data  types  implemented  by  the 
component.  To  do  so,  a  client  specifies  only  the  interface  of  the 
data  type  of  which  it  wants  to  retrieve  a  new  instance.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  which  actual  class  is  used  to  provide  this  instance  is  hid¬ 
den  and  made  by  the  component  itself  Public  interface  definitions 
are  interfaces  that  are  contained  in  the  component  and  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  other  components,  which  might  want  to  implement 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  self-description  and  the  provides  and 
requires  ports  is  described  below. 

The  basic  unit  of  S3mtactical  description  is  the  interface.  An  in¬ 
terface  is  a  named  set  of  operations  that  describes  an  abstract  data 
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type.  Explicit  interfaces  make  it  possible  to  provide  alternative 
implementations  (in  the  form  of  classes)  for  a  given  data  type. 
Thus,  if  we  ensure  that  components  use  only  interfaces  for  their 
specification,  the  actual  implementations  will  be  encapsulated  and 
exchangeable.  Interfaces  can  be  specified  independently  from  the 
components  that  implement  them  so  that  competing  manufacturers 
can  offer  components  that  are  interchangeable. 

2.2  Self-Description 

Self-description  is  a  central  idea  of  component  technology.  Com¬ 
ponents  should  be  able  to  provide  information  about  themselves 
in  a  systematic  way  to  a  CBDE,  and  to  other  components  at  run¬ 
time  [25].  Description  that  is  contained  in  the  component  itself 
has  many  advantages  over  externally  stored  description.  External 
description,  such  as  documentation  stored  in  text  files,  can  get 
lost,  often  has  to  be  updated  manually,  and  cannot  easily  be  que¬ 
ried  by  development  environments.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
forms  of  self-description  can  be  automatically  generated  and  em¬ 
bedded  within  the  component  implementation. 

The  self-description  of  a  component  should  contain  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  needed  to  reuse  it.  This  is,  first,  information  about 
the  services  that  the  component  provides,  and  second,  information 
about  the  services  the  component  requires  to  work  [7].  The  infor¬ 
mation  in  both  of  these  categories  can  include  syntactic,  semantic, 
quality-of-service,  and  non-technical  descriptions  [2]. 

Providing  all  this  information  in  the  component  itself  instead  of  in 
the  form  of  documentation  that  is  stored  elsewhere  makes  the 
information  available  to  composition  tools.  A  composition  tool 
can  check  if  two  components  can  be  connected  without  having 
access  to  their  source  code,  by  querying  the  self-description.  In  a 
similar  way,  component  repositories  can  leverage  component  self¬ 
description  for  searching  and  retrieving  components.  They  can 
check  a  user’s  requirements  against  the  self-description.  A  com¬ 
ponent  self-description  standard  could  reduce  the  need  for  a  re¬ 
pository  standard,  because  component  repositories  could  then  be 
very  simple  when  all  the  information  about  components  is  stored 
where  it  belongs — in  the  components. 

In  a  similar  way,  configuration  management  can  be  simplified  by 
the  use  of  self-describing  components.  Typically,  configuration 
management  tools  store  external  information  about  the  dependen¬ 
cies  between  components.  This  is  necessary  when  arbitrary  files 
are  managed.  The  task  becomes  easier,  however,  when  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  built  out  of  self-describing  components.  Self-description 
moves  dependency  information  into  the  components,  where  it  is 
encapsulated  so  that  it  can  easily  evolve  with  the  evolution  of  the 
component  implementation, 

2.3  Global  Namespace  of  Interfaces 

In  an  ideal  situation,  component  interfaces  would  be  formally 
specified,  and  a  CBDE  would  perform  formal  reasoning  to  ensure 
the  semantic  compatibility  of  component  implementations  with 
their  interfaces.  However,  such  reasoning  tools  are  still  not  widely 
available  or  widely  used  by  practitioners,  and  most  commercial 
components  do  not  have  formally  specified  interfaces.  A  global 
namespace  of  interfaces  partly  solves  the  problem  of  how  a  CBDE 
will  ensure  consistency  between  the  semantics  of  a  provided  com¬ 
ponent  and  the  semantics  required  of  the  component;  Zaremski 
and  Wing  have  studied  this  problem  in  the  context  of  signature 
matching  [36].  While  there  may  be  different  interfaces  providing 
the  same  functionality,  in  a  global  namespace  of  interfaces,  two 


interfaces  with  the  same  name  are  intended  to  be  functionally 
equivalent.  On  a  fundamental  level,  this  greatly  simplifies  the 
problem  of  matching  provided  components  to  required  semantics, 
since  the  problem  is  reduced  to  name  equality.  Only  when  com¬ 
ponents  do  not  match  at  the  interface  level  is  human  intervention 
required:  Either  they  are  truly  incompatible  (i.e.,  incompatible  on 
a  semantic  level),  or  the  incompatibility  is  only  syntactic,  so  that 
they  can  be  matched  by  simple  manual  adaptation  (for  example  by 
wrapping  one  of  them).  Of  course,  mechanisms  are  still  needed  to 
ensure  that  a  component  correctly  implements  the  semantics 
promised  by  its  interfaces,  but  this  problem  already  existed  along¬ 
side  the  component  matching  problem. 

2.4  Component  Development  and  Application 
Composition  Processes 

A  component-oriented  development  process  looks  different  from  a 
traditional  one.  The  process  is  bipartite:  The  development  of 
components,  and  the  composition  of  an  application  from  the  com¬ 
ponents,  are  separated.  Typically,  the  two  process  parts  will  be 
executed  by  different  organizations,  the  component  manufacturer 
and  the  organization  that  wants  to  license  and  reuse  the  manufac¬ 
tured  components.  We  refer  to  these  organizations  as  the  compo¬ 
nent  developer  and  the  application  composer,  respectively. 

Component  development  is  a  traditional  development  process 
since  all  the  usual  lifecycle  phases  are  traversed.  The  main  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  end  product  is  not  a  complete  application.  This 
means  that  the  product  is  comparatively  small,  which  may  make 
development  processes  suited  to  small  projects  preferable. 

A  CBDE  can  support  traditional  component  development,  but  it 
must  excel  at  supporting  application  composition,  which  should 
focus  on  the  business  aspects  of  an  application.  In  the  ideal  ex¬ 
treme,  all  components  can  be  bought  or  otherwise  obtained,  since 
the  goal  of  component  reuse  is  to  minimize  the  implementation 
phase  of  an  application.  The  application  composer  must  select  the 
right  components,  connect  and  adapt  them,  and  identify  and  build 
components  that  might  be  missing.  In  the  near  future,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  completely  eliminate  the  implementation  phase 
except  for  trivial  projects,  but  it  can  be  minimized  and  simplified 
using  appropriate  components  and  environment  capabilities. 

The  application  composition  process  differs  from  a  traditional 
process  in  the  requirements  phase.  In  requirements,  and  even 
more  so  in  design,  the  component  market  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Finding  components  that  match  arbitrary  requirements 
will  be  difficult  or  impossible;  instead  one  is  forced  to  select  from 
prepackaged  components  with  given  architectural  assumptions. 
The  cost  savings  gained  by  component  reuse  will  often  make  it 
feasible  to  adapt  requirements  and  design  to  the  components  that 
are  available.  Thus,  the  availability  of  components  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  whole  process  [21]. 

2.5  Connection  and  Adaptation 

Once  the  decision  to  reuse  a  certain  component  is  made,  it  will 
have  to  be  configured  within  a  CBDE.  Component  configuration 
consists  of  connection  and  adaptation.  Components  have  to  be 
connected  to  each  other  so  that  they  can  cooperate.  In  the  simplest 
case,  the  connector  is  just  a  link  between  a  given  required  service 
and  a  given  provided  service.  In  other  words,  a  connector  estab¬ 
lishes  how  a  requirement  is  fulfilled.  But  connectors  can  be  more 
complex;  it  is  usefUl  to  have  them  encapsulate  functionality  that 
logically  belongs  within  a  shared  infrastructure  (for  example. 
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communication  protocols  in  a  distributed  system)  rather  than  to 
either  of  the  two  components  that  are  being  connected  [3 1]  [6]. 

Adaptation  increases  the  value  of  components  [3].  The  more 
flexible  and  adaptable  a  component  is,  the  more  often  it  will  be 
reused.  Ideally,  a  component  will  provide  ways  for  application 
composers  to  adapt  it.  However,  a  component  manufacturer  will 
not  be  able  to  foresee  all  adaptations  that  might  be  necessary.  For 
this  reason,  there  should  be  means  to  adapt  a  component  exter¬ 
nally  without  having  to  interact  with  it,  for  example  wrapping. 

2.6  Multiple  Views 

2.6.1  Development  View  and  Composition  View 
CBDEs  should  aide  both  the  viewpoint  of  the  component  devel¬ 
oper  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  application  composer.  Although  a 
component  developer  will  not  necessarily  compose  any  applica¬ 
tion,  the  application  composer  will  have  to  develop  some  compo¬ 
nents  that  are  specific  to  the  application  being  built.  So,  the  appli¬ 
cation  composer  may  have  to  switch  between  both  roles. 

The  component  development  view  of  a  CEDE  will  look  very  much 
like  a  traditional,  non-component-oriented  environment.  But  it 
should  provide  a  way  to  distinguish  the  public  features  of  a  com¬ 
ponent  from  its  internal,  private  features.  In  many  languages  this 
is  done  through  corresponding  keywords.  A  specific  graphic  de¬ 
sign  notation  that  shows  the  outside  (the  specification)  versus  the 
inside  (the  implementation)  is  helpful.  Further,  the  code  for  in¬ 
stantiation  and  syntactic  self-description  can  easily  be  generated 
from  a  graphical  representation,  such  as  a  UML  class  diagram. 

The  application  composition  view  will  be  less  traditional.  Most 
importantly,  it  must  abstract  from  the  hidden  internals  of  the  com¬ 
ponents.  Even  if  a  component  was  written  by  the  composer,  and 
so  its  internals  arc  accessible,  the  internals  should  be  hidden. 
Since  the  purpose  of  component  technology  is  to  minimize  im¬ 
plementation  effort,  the  composition  view  will  look  very  much 
like  a  design  view. 

2.6.2  Instance  and  Type  View 

The  composition  view  should  be  divided  into  two  subviews.  The 
type  view  will  show  the  components  that  are  used  and  their  de¬ 
pendencies.  The  instance  view  will  show  selected  instances  of 
some  of  the  data  types  provided  by  the  components,  and  how  they 
are  configured. 

Instance  views  are  known  from  commercial  development  envi¬ 
ronments  (for  example,  Web  Gain  Visual  Cafe,  or  IBM  Visual 
Age).  They  allow  the  composer  to  visually  adapt  and  connect 
certain  objects  (instances  of  classes),  such  as  GUI  elements  in 
dialogs,  menus  and  so  on.  Graphical  instance  views  save  imple¬ 
mentation  effort  by  providing  a  way  to  specify  trivial  code  in  a 
visual  manner.  Unfortunately,  their  applicability  is  limited.  There 
is  no  way  to  specify  dynamic  behavior  in  them,  such  as  instantia¬ 
tion.  Objects  that  cannot  be  created  at  program  initialization,  but 
only  later,  cannot  be  represented.  For  this  reason,  instance  dia¬ 
grams  are  best  suited  to  show  objects  that  are  singletons,  such  as 
unique  GUI  dialogs,  or  a  database.  They  are  less  suited  for  objects 
that  represent  business  logic  or  container  data  structures. 

Type  views  are  on  the  same  logical  level  as  UML  class  diagrams, 
but  instead  of  classes,  components  arc  shown,  and  instead  of  as¬ 
sociations  or  inheritance  relations,  connectors  are  shown.  The 
purpose  of  the  type  view  is  to  show  how  the  components  depend 
on  each  other,  which  components  are  used  in  the  application. 


which  might  be  exchanged,  and  what  might  be  missing.  The  com¬ 
poser  must  be  able  to  see  what  each  component  provides  and 
requires,  for  example  in  order  to  identity  requirements  that  are  not 
yet  met. 

The  type  view  shows  the  architecture  of  the  application  that  is 
being  composed,  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  design  decisions.  For 
example,  once  a  need  is  identified,  the  composer  will  have  to 
search  in  a  component  market  for  components  that  fulfill  this 
need.  Typically,  more  than  one  such  component  will  be  available. 
The  composer  can  use  the  type  view  to  check  which  of  them  best 
fits  into  the  architecture,  and  then  this  can  be  used  as  a  selection 
criterion  together  with  aspects  like  quality  of  service  or  price. 

2,63  Explicit  Architectural  Diagrams 
The  relationship  between  software  architecture  and  component- 
based  development  is  not  well  understood  yet  [29].  UML  can  be 
used  to  some  degree  to  model  software  architectures,  but  it  cur¬ 
rently  lacks  key  facilities  needed  for  this  [18]  [19].  For  instance, 
UML  component  diagrams  cannot  be  used  to  show  unmet  re¬ 
quirements  since  they  provide  no  syntactic  notation  for  entities 
that  are  required  to  exist  but  do  not. 

For  this  reason,  we  propose  provides  and  requires  ports  as  a  dia¬ 
grammatic  notation.  The  concept  of  ports  is  known  from,  among 
others,  the  architecture  description  language  Darwin  [15],  and 
they  are  also  used  in  UML  for  Real-Time  [30].  A  port  is  a  part  of 
a  component  that  is  expected  to  be  linked  to  another  port  with  a 
connector,  but  is  not  necessarily  connected  at  all  times.  Each  port 
is  either  a  requires  port  or  a  provides  port,  and  connectors  are 
directed  Ifom  requires  to  provides,  so  that  they  can  be  interpreted 
as  use-relations.  A  requires  port  that  is  not  connected  shows  that 
something  is  missing — the  component  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  used. 
An  application  composer  can  keep  track  of  the  completeness  of 
the  application  that  is  being  built  by  watching  the  status  of  the 
ports. 

2.7  Reuse  by  Reference 

Component  reuse  exacerbates  the  problem  of  maintenance.  An 
application  that  consists  of  a  large  number  of  independently 
bought  components  will  be  much  harder  to  update  than  a  tradi¬ 
tional  application  built  by  a  single  organization,  since  each  com¬ 
ponent  will  have  individual  updates  from  its  manufacturer.  Reuse 
by  reference  is  a  possible  solution  to  this  problem. 

Reuse  by  reference  means  that  a  single,  worldwide  master  copy  of 
a  component  is  stored  in  a  component  repository  and  referenced 
over  the  Internet.  Copying  is  performed  by  the  CBDE  only  in  the 
form  of  caching  for  performance  purposes.  A  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  is  established  by  the  CBDE  between  the  client  application 
that  uses  the  component  and  the  repository  on  which  the  master 
copy  resides,  so  that  the  component  can  be  updated  automatically. 

Component  repositories  should  adhere  to  a  standard  that  makes 
close  integration  with  CBDEs  possible.  This  standard  should  sup¬ 
port  not  only  referencing  of  components  as  described  above,  but 
also  allow  CBDEs  to  search  for  components  in  a  flexible  and 
general  way. 

3.  THE  WREN  ENVIRONMENT 

Wren  is  a  prototypical  implementation  of  an  integrated  CBDE 
that  we  are  building  to  realize  and  evaluate  the  requirements  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Section  2.  Wren  is  integrated  with  Web  Gain  Visual 
Cafe  [34],  a  software  development  environment.  Wren  is  a  client 
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of  one  or  more  component  repository  servers;  we  have  built  such 
a  server,  which  communicates  with  Wren  through  a  simple  proto¬ 
col  that  runs  on  top  of  TCP/IP. 

In  the  following,  we  describe  the  features  of  Wren\  its  use  for 
application  composition,  and  how  it  interacts  with  the  other  appli¬ 
cations.  Support  for  individual  component  development  is 
planned,  but  not  yet  implemented  except  as  supported  in  Visual 
Cafe. 

3.1  Programming  Language 

We  chose  Java  as  the  programming  language  for  Wren  because  it 
supports  component  technology  and  addresses  our  requirements 
for  CBDEs  in  multiple  ways: 

•  It  supports  encapsulation  through  its  access  modifiers.  Java 
provides  encapsulation  on  two  levels,  class  and  package. 
Since  components  can  contain  more  than  one  class,  we  use 
the  package-level  access  modifiers  to  implement  compo¬ 
nents. 

•  In  Java,  signature  descriptions  can  be  obtained  at  runtime 
through  the  reflection  mechanism  of  the  language.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  automatically  generate  component  self¬ 
descriptions  and  simplifies  component  configuration. 

•  Java  supports  interfaces  as  explicit  entities  similar  to  classes. 
This  has  the  advantage  that  interfaces  and  classes  can  be 
treated  uniformly.  A  component  can  provide  both  classes 
(i.e.  implementations  of  interfaces)  and  interfaces. 

•  Java  interfaces  reside  in  a  global,  worldwide  namespace, 
which  is  created  through  the  naming  convention  for  package 
names  used  in  Java:  A  name  should  start  with  the  reversed 
Internet  domain  name  of  the  manufacturing  organization.  For 
example,  an  interface  for  abstract  data  type  foo  developed 
at  the  University  of  California,  Irvine,  could  be  named 
EDU.uci .  foo. 

•  Java  supports  dynamic  linking  and  late  binding.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  quickly  build  and  evaluate  different  architec¬ 
tures  of  a  component  application. 

3.2  Wren  Components 

Wren  requires  components  to  have  a  specific  format  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  of  self-description.  Their  architecture  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  Figure  1 . 

A  Wren  component  is  a  Java  archive  (jar)  file  that  can  contain 
Java  classes,  Interfaces,  and  resources.  It  must  contain  a  self¬ 
description  class,  which  provides  information  about  the  compo¬ 
nent.  In  particular,  it  has  methods  that  return  descriptions  of  the 
ports  of  the  component  (i.e.  which  data  types  are  required  or  pro¬ 
vided).  The  self-description  class  also  has  to  know  which  private 
classes  implement  the  abstract  data  types  that  the  component  pro¬ 
vides.  Since  the  data  types  are  identified  through  interfaces  only, 
other  components  can  receive  instances  of  those  data  types  only 
through  the  self-description  class  (see  Section  3.5  below).  All 


‘  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1632-1723)  is  remembered  for  his  de¬ 
signs  of  51  churches  rebuilt  in  London  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  Each  design  was  unique  but  was  a  recognizable  variant  of 
an  elegant  new  architectural  style. 


classes  besides  the  self-description  class  should  be  declared  pack¬ 
age  level  private. 

Wren  components  can  also  contain  a  diagrammatic  representation 
of  themselves,  so  that  they  can  be  represented  in  component  dia¬ 
grams  that  are  created  in  the  environment  (see  Section  3.4.3). 

3.3  Wren  Interfaces 

Interfaces  are  central  to  the  Wren  component  architecture.  A 
component  is  characterized  by  the  interfaces  of  the  data  types  it 
provides  or  requires. 

Wren  interfaces  are  self-description  wrappers  around  Java  inter¬ 
faces  that  can  provide  additional  natural  language  documentation, 
and  additional  information  about  individual  operations  in  the 
interface.  Each  operation  can  have  an  additional  self-description 
wrapper  to  provide  information  about  itself.  In  particular,  this 
wrapper  can  define  post-conditions  to  assert  constraints  on  the 
execution  of  the  operation  at  mntime. 

Post-conditions  can  be  a  pragmatic  solution  to  the  problem  of 
component  trust  in  certain  cases  [20].  Since  components  are  typi¬ 
cally  built  by  another  organization  and  shipped  without  source 
code,  the  application  composer  needs  to  trust  the  component  and 
its  developers.  Post-conditions  can  be  used  efficiently  when  there 
is  a  large  difference  between  the  complexity  of  an  operation  and 
the  complexity  of  checking  it.  An  example  is  prime  factorization: 
while  it  is  complex  to  find  the  prime  factors  of  a  given  integer,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  check  if  two  numbers  are  indeed  prime 
factors  of  another  one. 

Wren  interfaces  have  version  numbers.  Versioning  is  linear;  there 
are  no  concurrent  versions.  Higher  versions  are  required  to  be 
interface-compatible  with  all  older  versions;  this  means  that  new 
versions  may  add  operations,  but  not  remove  any.  Interface  ver¬ 
sioning  makes  component  versioning  unnecessary,  because  com¬ 
ponents  are  fully  specified  by  the  interfaces  they  provide  and  re¬ 
quire,  Thus,  two  different  versions  of  the  same  component  imple¬ 
mentation  can  simply  be  treated  by  Wren  as  two  different  com¬ 
ponents  that  have  the  same  (or  similar)  specifications. 

3.4  Application  Composition  Process 

Figure  2  summarizes  the  application  composition  process  that  is 
facilitated  by  Wren.  While  the  process  is  not  currently  enforced 
in  any  way,  the  environment  is  designed  to  aid  each  part  of  this 
process.  After  the  requirements  are  identified,  relevant  compo¬ 
nents  have  to  be  found.  As  a  first  step,  repositories  should  be 
searched  in  a  top-down  manner;  once  the  most  important  compo¬ 
nents  are  identified,  it  will  be  easier  to  formulate  search  criteria 
for  the  rest.  A  typical  search  will  produce  far  more  candidates 
than  needed,  many  of  which  will  be  mismatches.  So,  in  the  next 
step,  the  composer  has  to  select  among  the  found  components.  All 
levels  of  component  self-description  will  be  used  in  this  activity. 
Components  that  have  been  selected  next  need  to  be  configured 
(connected  and  adapted).  Now,  missing  components,  which  are 
required  by  the  selected  components,  have  to  be  found  and  inte¬ 
grated,  so  the  process  loops  back  to  the  search  step.  Unlike  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  where  components  can  be  searched  for 
only  by  vague,  natural  language  criteria,  the  interfaces  specified 
by  the  requires  ports  can  now  be  used  to  automatically  search  for 
compatible  components.  There  will  still  be  multiple  matches,  so 
that  the  composer  will  have  to  select  again  according  to  soft  crite¬ 
ria  such  as  quality  of  service.  After  several  iterations,  all  compo¬ 
nents  that  can  be  reused  will  have  been  found  and  configured. 
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yet. 


Figure  2.  Application  Composition  Process. 

Missing  functionality  for  which  no  components  can  be  found  will 
have  to  be  designed  and  implemented  in  a  traditional  manner. 

In  summary,  application  composition  is  an  iterative  process  in¬ 
volving  searching,  selecting,  and  configuring  components. 
Searching  can  be  automated  in  part,  but  selection  and  configura¬ 
tion  are  creative  tasks  that  require  design  experience. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3,  Wren  supports  these  activities  through 
repository  search  and  selection  views.  As  a  result  of  the  three 
steps,  there  are  three  sets  of  components  that  exist  during  the  pro¬ 
cess.  First,  there  arc  available  components^  which  are  all  compo¬ 
nents  that  match  the  current  search  criteria.  Out  of  these,  the  com¬ 
poser  has  to  select  those  that  are  to  be  used,  the  selected  compo¬ 
nents.  Given  the  set  of  selected  components,  the  environment  can 
identify  missing  components.  These  are  all  the  implementations 
that  are  required  by  one  of  the  selected  components  but  not  ful¬ 
filled  by  another  one.  Missing  components  can  only  be  described 
in  the  form  of  incomplete  requirements,  since  they  are  not  found 


3. 4. 1  Searching  for  Components 

Typically,  the  application  composer  will  start  with  a  broad  search 
using  natural-language  keywords.  The  composer  enters  the  search 
terms  into  the  CEDE,  which  in  turn  sends  a  search  command  to 
all  the  repository  servers  it  knows  about. 

Search  commands  are  implemented  as  pieces  of  mobile  code.  A 
repository  server  executes  the  mobile  code  and  allows  it  to  search 
through  all  its  stored  components.  The  mobile  code  then  queries 
the  self-description  of  the  identified  components  in  order  to  check 
them  against  some  associated  search  criteria.  The  default  search 
command  just  checks  the  search  terms  against  a  list  of  keywords 
provided  by  the  semantic  self-description  of  a  component.  How¬ 
ever,  the  repository  architecture  leaves  the  decision  of  how  to 
search  to  the  client  CBDEs.  A  CEDE  could  easily  replace  this 
basic  search  strategy  with  a  more  complex  one,  for  example  one 
that  makes  use  of  natural  language  processing  features.  The  use  of 
mobile  code  for  searching  the  repository  makes  the  repository 
itself  an  almost  trivial  piece  of  software.  All  the  management  of 
meta-information,  dependencies,  and  so  on  that  is  typically  done 
by  a  reuse  repository  is  delegated  to  the  components  themselves, 
or  rather  their  self-description. 

When  a  component  is  found  that  matches  the  search  criteria,  a 
part  of  the  component  is  transferred  to  the  client.  This  part  con¬ 
tains  the  self-description  information  and  can  handle  calls  to  the 
implementation  part  of  the  component.  Wren  adds  the  component 
to  its  set  of  available  components  (shown  in  Figure  3),  and  uses 
the  component  self-description  to  present  information  about  the 
component  to  the  composer, 

3.4.2  Component  Selection 

Often,  the  set  of  available  components  will  be  veiy  large,  since  it 
is  difficult  to  specify  search  criteria  in  a  sufficiently  precise  way. 
The  application  composer  uses  the  Available  Components  View 
to  browse  through  the  available  compo¬ 
nents,  to  look  at  their  properties,  and  to 
select  the  ones  that  are  needed  (via 
check  boxes). 

As  also  shown  in  Figure  3,  Wren  has  a 
window  that  displays  a  selection  of 
relevant  properties  of  the  available 
components  for  easy  comparison. 
Among  them  are  name,  manufacturer, 
size,  price,  and  number  of  provides  and 
requires  ports.  The  numbers  of  ports 
allow  an  easy  estimation  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  complexity  of  the  component. 
For  example,  a  component  that  has  zero 
requires  ports  will  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  architecture  because  it  does  not 
depend  on  any  other  components.  An 
alternate  view  of  the  available  compo¬ 
nents  is  sorted  by  the  interfaces  that  the 
components  implement,  making  it  easy 
to  compare  all  components  that  are 
possible  suppliers  for  a  given  data  type. 
However,  since  a  component  usually 
implements  more  than  one  interface, 
this  view  is  less  compact. 
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Figure  3.  Available  Components  View  and  Component  Information  View,  The  Available 
Component  View  shows  if  a  component  is  selected,  its  name,  its  package  name,  and  selected 
properties  of  the  component,  among  them  the  number  of  provides  ports  and  of  requires  ports. 
The  Component  Information  Window  shows  all  essential  information  about  one  component;  on 
the  left  side  general  information,  in  the  middle  and  on  the  right  side  the  information  about  the 
port  that  is  selected. 
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From  the  requirements  of  the  selected  components,  Wren  identi¬ 
fies  the  set  of  missing  components.  In  particular,  it  checks  through 
the  requires  ports  and  adds  an  entry  to  the  set  of  missing  compo¬ 
nents  for  each  required  data  type  that  is  not  provided  by  any  of  the 
selected  components.  It  may  be  possible  that  several  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  data  types  are  implemented  by  one  component,  so  the  size  of 
this  set  does  not  permit  conclusions  about  the  number  of  actual 
components  that  have  to  be  found. 

Now,  the  “find  missing  components”  feature  of  the  environment 
can  be  used  to  automatically  search  the  repositories  for  all 
matching  components.  It  is  possible  that  more  than  one  compo¬ 
nent  matches  a  requirement  for  a  “missing  component”,  so  that 
the  composer  will  have  to  select  among  them.  The  process  of 
searching  and  selecting  components  has  to  be  repeated  until  the 
set  of  missing  components  is  empty  or  the  composer  decides  to 
reimplement  the  missing  components.  To  do  so,  a  missing  com¬ 
ponent  can  be  marked  as  “self-implemented”;  this  will  exclude  it 
from  further  searches. 

3.4.3  Type-Oriented  Component  Configuration 
As  shown  in  Figure  4,  Wren  has  a  design  editor  that  allows  the 
composer  to  connect  components.  The  editor  is  based  on 
Argo/UML  [28]  [1],  an  open-source  design  environment,  and  it 
displays  UML  component  diagrams  that  arc  augmented  by  ports 
as  discussed  in  Section  2.  Components  selected  from  a  repository 
are  represented  in  these  diagrams  by  icons  provided  in  the  seif- 
description  of  the  components.  When  the  diagram  is  opened,  all 
selected  components  are  displayed  with  their  respective  requires 
and  provides  ports.  Requires  ports  are  depicted  as  hollow  circles, 
provides  ports  as  filled  circles.  Each  port  is  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  interface  for  which  an  implementation  is  required  or  pro¬ 


vided.  The  composer  can  drag  the  components  and  create  directed 
connections  in  the  form  of  UML  dependencies  from  requires 
ports  to  matching  provides  ports.  Each  provides  port  can  be  used 
by  any  number  of  requires  ports,  but  a  requires  port  cannot  be 
connected  to  more  than  one  provides  port.  It  is  not  possible  to 
change  the  number  or  names  of  the  ports  of  a  component,  since 
this  would  require  access  to  its  source  code.  It  should  be  noted 
that  component  adaptation  as  described  in  Section  2  is  not  yet 
implemented. 

A  component  diagram  in  this  style  gives  an  overview  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  that  is  being  built  and  makes  it  easy  to  see  which  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  Each  unfulfilled  requirement 
corresponds  to  a  requires  port  that  is  not  connected  to  any  pro¬ 
vides  port.  Figure  4  provides  an  example  of  this  with  Display- 
Bean’s  requires  port  Printer.  In  a  similar  way,  one  can  see 
which  components  may  be  affected  when  a  component  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  compatible  one. 

To  conclude  type  configuration,  the  composer  must  specify  the 
main  method  of  the  application,  i.e.  the  method  with  which  exe¬ 
cution  is  started.  The  environment  presents  a  list  of  all  public 
methods  that  could  be  used  as  main  methods,  and  the  composer 
chooses  one  of  them. 

3.4.4  Instance-Oriented  Configuration  and  Compo¬ 
nent  Deployment 

Wren  uses  Visual  Cafe  for  instance-oriented  configuration.  Vis¬ 
ual  Cafe  is  a  commercial  Java  development  environment  that  sup¬ 
ports  visual  connection  and  adaptation  of  Java  Beans  on  an  in¬ 
stance  basis.  When  the  type-oriented  configuration  described 
above  is  completed,  the  composer  can  export  the  components  to 


Figure  4.  Type-Oriented  Component  Configuration. 
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3.6  Component  Evolution 
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When  a  component  is  marked  as  selected,  the 
downloaded  self-description  can  be  implemented 
in  one  of  two  ways  to  provide  access  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  component.  In  the  usual  case,  it 
downloads  a  copy  of  the  implementation  and 
caches  it  locally.  Then,  it  subscribes  with  the  re¬ 
pository  for  update  notifications.  When  an  updated 
version  of  the  component  is  published  at  the  re¬ 
pository,  the  component  is  notified  and  can  update 
itself. 


instance  of  X 

< . - 


Instance  of  X 


Figure  5.  Instantiation  across  component  boundaries 

Visual  Cafe  for  instance-level  configuration  of  the  application. 

Wren  uses  Remote  Method  Invocation  (RMI)  to  communicate 
with  a  Visual  Cafe  plug-in,  which  automatically  loads  the  compo¬ 
nents  into  the  component  library  of  Visual  Cafe,  from  where  they 
can  be  dragged  into  Visual  Cafe's  visual  editor. 

3.5  Execution 

After  the  application  has  been  configured,  it  can  be  executed.  For 
testing,  it  can  be  executed  in  the  Wren  environment;  this  allows 
an  iterative  build  process  of  alternating  phases  of  configuring  and 
executing.  To  make  it  possible  to  run  the  application  outside  of 
Wren,  the  environment  can  generate  a  configuration  file  that 
stores  the  names  and  URLs  of  the  components  that  participate  in 
this  application,  and  how  they  are  configured  (their  connections 
and  the  name  of  the  main  method).  The  Wren  Runtime  Environ¬ 
ment,  ajar  file  of  25  kilobytes,  can  then  be  used  to  run  the  appli¬ 
cation.  It  will  first  download  the  components  if  they  are  not  yet 
locally  available. 

When  an  application  is  being  executed  and  a  component  imple¬ 
mentation  needs  to  instantiate  a  data  type  that  is  specified  by  one 
of  its  requires  ports  (i.e.  a  data  type  that  is  implemented  by  an¬ 
other  component),  it  will  query  the  runtime  environment  for  a  new 
instance  of  that  data  type.  Figure  5  depicts  this  process  using  a 
UML  sequence  diagram.  The  runtime  environment  checks  the 
configuration  of  the  application  to  determine  which  provides  port 
is  connected  to  this  requires  port.  Then  it  asks  the  component  that 
ovws  the  provides  port  for  a  new  instance,  and  returns  it  to  the 
component  that  needs  it.  After  instantiation,  the  component  uses 
regular  method  calls  to  communicate  with  the  other  one;  the 
polymorphism  of  the  programming  language  makes  it  possible  for 
one  object  to  use  another  object  without  knowing  the  latter’s  pre¬ 
cise  type. 

This  mechanism  constitutes  an  efficient  runtime  implementation 
of  the  concept  of  explicit  connectors.  The  connection  is  explicit, 
because  no  component  ever  knows  which  of  the  other  components 
provides  the  data  type  that  it  is  using.  At  the  same  time  it  avoids 
most  of  the  runtime  overhead  of  message  passing  or  similar  de¬ 
coupling  strategies.  An  overhead  occurs  only  when  a  data  type  is 
being  instantiated,  not  each  time  its  instances  are  used. 


The  other  possible  strategy  is  service  reuse  [10]. 
Analogous  to  a  client-server  application  architec¬ 
ture,  the  dov/nloaded  part  of  the  component  for- 
W2irds  requests  to  the  master  copy  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  that  is  located  at  the  repository.  Since  the 
component  is  encapsulated,  the  difference  between 
the  two  strategies  is  transparent  to  the  user  of  the 
component,  and  thus  to  Wren.  This  means  that  the 
in  Wren.  component  can  decide  at  runtime  which  strategy  to 
use.  For  example,  when  the  network  transfer  rate  is 
high  enough,  the  most  current  data  can  be  directly  accessed  on  the 
remote  server.  At  times  when  the  network  is  overloaded,  the  com¬ 
ponent  can  decide  to  use  the  locally  cached  version. 

Both  these  strategies  realize  reuse  by  reference.  In  both  cases,  a 
logical  connection  between  the  application  using  a  component 
and  the  original  copy  of  the  component  is  created  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  maintenance  problems  associated  with  reuse. 

3.7  Summary 

As  described  above,  Wren  implements  the  key  requirements  that 
we  identified  for  a  CBDE  in  Section  2: 

•  It  supports  modularity  by  accessing  component  implementa¬ 
tions  only  through  ports. 

•  It  leverages  component  self-description  by  extending  the 
design  elements  of  Java  Beans. 

•  It  uses  the  global  namespace  of  the  Java  language  for  its 
interfaces. 

•  It  enables  the  process  of  application  composition,  including 
searching,  selecting,  and  configuring  of  components.  Com¬ 
ponent  development  is  not  supported,  but  acceptable  support 
is  provided  by  traditional  development  environments. 

•  It  facilitates  component  connection  with  an  easy-to-use 
graphical  design  editor.  Adaptation  is  not  yet  supported. 

•  It  provides  multiple  views  to  show  the  various  stages  of  the 
application  composition  process. 

•  It  realizes  reuse  by  reference  through  integration  with  a  com¬ 
ponent  repository. 

Thus,  while  Wren  borrows  from  a  number  of  isolated  component 
concepts  and  techniques,  we  believe  that  Wren  represents  the  first 
attempt  to  systematically  support  a  diverse  collection  of  concepts 
and  techniques  in  an  environment  for  lifecycle- wide  component- 
based  development. 
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4.  RELATED  WORK 

While  CBDEs  have  yet  to  become  a  focus  of  widespread  research, 
there  are  several  previous  research  efforts  that  contribute  tech¬ 
nologies,  principles  and  insights  for  CBDE  design. 

An  overview  of  the  history  and  possible  future  of  software  engi¬ 
neering  environments  is  given  by  Harrison  et  al.  [11].  They  con¬ 
sider  multi-view  software  environments  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  recent  trends.  Every  complex  system  has  many  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  to  be  considered  separately.  This  is  best  done  by 
providing  different,  independent  views  of  the  various  aspects  of  a 
system.  Type  and  instance  view  in  Wren  are  examples  of  two 
views  that  show  different  aspects  of  the  same  system. 

The  ArchStudio  project  [17],  which  evolved  out  of  the  Arcadia 
project  [13]  and  work  on  the  C2  architectural  style  [33],  defines 
an  event-based  architecture  for  a  family  of  software  engineering 
environments.  The  architectural  style  used  lends  itself  to  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  still  a  subject  of  current  research  to  determine 
whether  this  is  possible  on  an  Internet  scale.  However,  integration 
of  Wren  with  ArchStudio  is  planned.  While  tool  integration  in 
Wren  is  currently  implemented  on  an  ad-hoc  basis,  the  principled 
approach  of  ArchStudio  is  clearly  preferable. 

Inscape  [27]  is  an  integrated  development  environment  that  uses 
formal  module  specifications  to  ensure  component  compatibility. 
In  a  similar  way  to  our  approach,  it  does  not  perform  a  complete 
semantic  analysis,  but  instead  leverages  a  well-designed  name- 
space.  However,  rather  than  employing  name  equivalence  over  a 
namespace  of  interfaces,  it  employs  partial  semantic  equivalence 
over  a  namespace  of  predicates  used  to  specify  interfaces.  Inscape 
relies  on  Habermann  and  Perry’s  concept  of  well-formed  compo¬ 
sitions  [8].  They  list  several  desirable  properties  of  component- 
based  configurations,  most  of  which  are  implicitly  assured  by 
Wren. 

Koala  [23]  is  a  component  model  for  embedded  software  in  con¬ 
sumer  electronics.  It  uses  an  explicit,  visual  description  of  archi¬ 
tectures  based  on  the  architecture  description  language  Darwin 
[15].  Like  Darwin,  it  has  provides  and  requires  interfaces  and 
treats  interfaces  as  first-class  entities.  While  Darwin  was  origi¬ 
nally  geared  towards  distributed  systems,  Koala  demonstrates  the 
usefulness  of  these  features  in  a  reuse-oriented  component  model. 

The  Application  Web  [22]  is  a  strategy  for  sharing  information 
between  cooperating  organizations  that  tries  to  minimize  the 
problems  caused  by  copying  over  organizational  borders.  To 
achieve  this,  connections  arc  created  to  reuse  data.  Connections 
make  it  possible  to  automate  caching,  and  to  access  all  (not  just 
part  of)  the  context  in  which  the  data  were  originally  created. 
Connections  are  comparable  to  the  component  references  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  paper. 

The  Basic  Interoperability  Data  Model  (BIDM)  [4],  developed  by 
the  Reuse  Library  Interoperability  Group  (RIG),  is  a  standard  for 
repositories  of  reusable  artifacts  that  interoperate.  The  aim  is  to 
provide  access  to  all  artifacts  offered  by  a  network  of  repositories 
through  any  one  repository,  thus  building  a  decentralized  reposi¬ 
tory.  There  are  two  preconditions  for  this:  There  has  to  be  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  meta-information  about  the  artifacts,  and  a  way  to 
uniquely  identify  artifacts.  The  proposed  data  model  covers  some 
of  the  aspects  we  are  suggesting  for  component  self-description; 
however,  the  information  is  not  stored  in  the  component  itself 
Uniform  Resource  Names  (URN)  arc  the  proposed  solution  for 


the  identification  problem;  since  a  standard  for  URNs  has  not 
been  adopted  yet,  URLs  are  used.  In  this  way,  the  naming  scheme 
is  effectively  equivalent  to  the  naming  conventions  for  Java  pack¬ 
ages  that  we  rely  on. 

Whitehead  et  al.  [35]  point  out  that  a  well-designed  architecture  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  any  component  marketplace.  They 
identify  criteria  for  such  an  architecture,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  realized  in  Wren  as  follows: 

•  Multiple  component  granularities  are  given  in  WREN  through 
the  possibility  to  encapsulate  any  number  of  classes  into  a 
component. 

•  Substitutability  of  components  is  realized  through  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  Java  interfaces  to  specify  component  dependen¬ 
cies.  Every  interface  can  be  implemented  by  any  number  of 
components,  so  that  every  component  is  substitutable. 

•  Easy  distribution  of  components  from  seller  to  buyer  is  real¬ 
ized  by  the  integration  of  development  environment  and 
component  repository, 

Brownsword  et  al.  [5]  share  our  view  that  new  processes  for  de¬ 
veloping  component-based  systems  must  be  defined.  Similar  to 
Morisio  et  al.  [21],  they  stress  that  the  use  of  licensed  components 
whose  source  code  cannot  be  modified  influences  both  require¬ 
ments  and  design.  Since  there  is  a  trade-off  between  the  choice  of 
components  to  license  and  the  requirements  and  design  of  the 
system,  these  three  issues  have  to  be  considered  simultaneously. 

Alpha  Services  [10]  make  applications  available  through  the 
Internet.  Instead  of  downloading  and  installing  a  program,  serv¬ 
ices  are  accessed  through  the  network  when  needed.  This  is  a  kind 
of  reuse  by  reference;  instead  of  components,  services  are  reused. 
Candidates  for  Alpha  Services  are  functionalities  that  are  hard  to 
develop,  infrequently  used,  and  can  be  modeled  as  transactions, 
such  as  natural  language  translation  or  large-scale  optimization. 

The  Software  Dock  [9]  is  a  system  supporting  the  software  de¬ 
ployment  lifecycle.  It  integrates  producer-side  activities  such  as 
releasing  and  retiring  a  product  with  consumer-side  activities  such 
as  installing,  updating  and  uninstalling.  Similar  to  Wren,  a  per¬ 
manent  connection  is  established  between  consumer  and  producer 
side.  The  Software  Dock  uses  SRM  [12]  to  administer  the  de¬ 
pendencies  among  application  parts,  which  in  Wren  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  components  themselves.  Similar  to  a  CBDE,  SRM  is 
geared  towards  applications  made  up  from  independently  pro¬ 
duced  parts. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper  we  have  motivated  the  need  for  a  new  generation  of 
software  environments  to  support  the  special  needs  of  component- 
based  development.  We  identified  seven  important  requirements 
for  CBDEs,  and  we  described  a  prototype  environment  called 
Wren  that  we  are  building  to  implement  these  requirements  and 
to  provide  a  basis  for  further  evaluation  and  study  of  the  role  of 
environment  technology  in  component-based  development. 

There  are  several  issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved.  Type-based 
adaptation  does  not  exist  yet  in  our  prototype.  Current  tools  pro¬ 
vide  mechanisms  to  adapt  component  instances,  but  not  compo¬ 
nents  themselves.  We  expect  that  the  same  methods  of  internal 
and  external  adaptation  can  be  used  in  varied  forms  for  type-based 
adaptation.  Integration  with  development  environments  is  another 
issue.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  tight  integration  of  the  CBDE  with  a 
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commercial  development  environment  is  the  optimal  solution,  or 
if  an  alternative  solution  is  needed. 

Updating  of  components  still  requires  manual  effort.  While  the 
environment  can  automatically  retrieve  updates,  it  cannot  update 
components  that  are  being  used  in  an  application.  Doing  so  will 
require  support  for  dynamic  architecture  modification  [24].  An¬ 
other  important  issue  is  contract  negotiation.  A  component  may 
be  able  to  dynamically  decide  about  trade-offs  between  quality  of 
service  and  price,  for  example,  so  that  it  can  negotiate  with  an¬ 
other  component  or  a  human  who  wants  to  use  this  component. 
Negotiating  will  require  explicit  environment  support,  so  that  a 
user  can  define  minimum  requirements,  policies,  and  so  on. 
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ABSTRACT 

We  analyze  two  trends  that  have  influenced  the  evolvability  of 
component-based  applications:  increase  of  component  exchange¬ 
ability  and  increase  of  component  distance.  Exchangeability 
mechanisms  can  be  classified  either  as  code  reuse  or  as  service 
reuse.  Component  distance  can  vary  from  file  scope  to  Internet 
scope.  We  discuss  the  various  stages  of  evolvability  in  these  di¬ 
mensions,  describe  the  state  of  the  art,  and  speculate  on  future 
developments. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Maintenance,  or  evolution,  is  the  longest  and  most  expensive 
phase  of  the  software  product  lifecycle.  Once  released,  software 
has  to  be  corrected  and  updated.  Evolvability  is  the  property  of 
programs  that  can  easily  be  updated  to  fulfill  new  requirements; 
software  that  is  evolvable  will  cost  less  to  maintain.  A  component- 
based  application  is  evolvable  if  it  is  easily  possible  to  exchange 
individual  components  without  changing  others. 

Component  reuse  exacerbates  the  problem  of  maintenance  [10]. 
An  application  that  consists  of  a  large  number  of  independently 
bought  components  will  be  much  harder  to  update  than  a  tradi¬ 
tional,  monolithic  application,  since  each  component  will  have 
individual  updates  from  its  manufacturer,  and  manufacturers  will 
be  independent  from  each  other  and  located  all  over  the  world. 

In  this  paper,  we  take  a  look  at  two  historical  trends  that  have 
made  applications  more  evolvable.  We  identify  several  stages  in 
each  of  these  trends,  including  past  stages  that  arc  often  consid¬ 
ered  as  outdated,  and  stages  that  many  consider  to  be  state  of  the 
art,  but  that  are  not  widely  used  yet. 


2.  CLASSIFICATION 

Two  trends  have  influenced  the  development  of  evolvability  tech¬ 
nologies:  an  increase  of  component  exchangeability  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  component  distance  (see  Figure  1  for  an  overview). 
Component  exchangeability  means  that  components  can  easily  be 
exchanged  for  other  components,  or  updated  with  newer  versions. 
Ideally,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  change  other  components  to 
do  this,  or  to  change  the  architecture  of  the  application.  Compo¬ 
nent  distance  means  the  physical  distribution  of  components  over 
networks. 

A  consequence  of  these  trends  is  the  shift  from  design-time  evolv¬ 
ability  techniques  to  deployment-time  evolvability  techniques  [8]. 
Design-time  approaches  to  evolution  require  the  source  code  to  be 
accessible,  but  do  not  increase  the  evolvability  of  the  compiled 
system.  Deployment-time  approaches,  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
evolution  to  be  managed  by  a  component  user  without  source 
access. 

2.1  Component  Exchangeability 

The  means  to  increase  component  exchangeability  has  been  to 
introduce  additional  levels  of  indirection  between  components, 

1.  e.,  to  decouple  them  by  making  their  connections  more  dy¬ 
namic.  The  typical  trade-off  of  this  is  a  performance  overhead. 
Additionally,  application  complexity  increases,  while  component 
complexity  decreases.  Applications  become  harder  to  understand 
through  the  various  indirection  and  dynamism  techniques  used; 
but  individual  components  become  more  decoupled  from  each 
other,  more  independent  and  easier  to  identify,  and  thus  they  be¬ 
come  cognitively  less  complex. 

Increase  of  component  exchangeability  has  happened  in  two  con¬ 
texts:  code  reuse  and  service  reuse.  We  distinguish  three  stages  of 
exchangeability  in  code  reuse,  and  three  stages  of  exchangeability 
in  service  reuse.  While  service  reuse  is  a  different  approach,  it 
provides  a  higher  level  of  exchangeability  than  code  reuse  and  can 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  code  reuse  techniques. 

2.  LI  Code  Reuse 

Code  reuse  means  that  an  application  reuses  a  component  by  ac¬ 
cessing  its  actual  code  (whether  in  source  or  in  compiled  form), 
loading  it  into  memory,  and  then  executing  it.  The  application 
controls  where,  when  and  how  the  component  is  executed. 

The  first  stage  of  component  exchangeability  in  code  reuse  is  no 
exchangeability  at  all.  This  is  the  consequence  of  reusing  code  by 
copy-and-paste — an  arbitraiy  piece  of  source  code  from  the  old 
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Figure  1.  Comparison  of  the  evolution  of  component  exchangeability  and  component  distance. 
Time  moves  from  left  to  right;  corresponding  stages  are  shown  on  top  of  each  other. 


project  is  copied  and  then  pasted  into  the  source  of  the  new  proj¬ 
ect.  No  connection  is  established  between  the  original  and  the 
copy,  and  the  copied  code  is  not  delimited  in  any  way  as  to  be 
recognizable  as  having  been  copied.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  the 
developer  from  changing  the  reused  code  once  it  has  been  pasted; 
this  means  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  identify  the  code  as  re¬ 
used  even  if  the  source  files  are  compared  line  by  line  later  on.  As 
a  result,  maintenance  effort  multiplies:  each  copy  of  the  code  will 
have  to  be  maintained  separately;  the  copies  will  evolve  into  sepa¬ 
rate  directions  and  become  more  and  more  dissimilar  over  time. 
The  advantage  of  this  form  reuse  is  that  it  requires  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  tool  support  and  does  not  increase  program  complexity  or 
lower  performance. 

The  second  stage  of  exchangeability  of  components  is  exemplified 
by  statically  linked  libraries,  as  they  are  usually  used  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  C,  for  example.  Libraries  arc  distinct,  well-defined  units,  or 
modules,  but  they  are  copied  into  each  executable  file.  To  ex¬ 
change  or  update  them,  the  application  has  to  be  relinked,  which 
requires  access  to  the  compiler  output  files  and  the  configuration 
of  the  application  (as  embodied  in  a  make  script,  for  example). 
Maintenance  has  become  easier,  but  still  requires  rebuilding  of  the 
whole  program  whenever  a  library  is  modified.  If  a  library  is  used 
by  several  applications,  each  of  these  has  to  be  rebuilt  when  the 
library  is  updated.  The  advantage  over  copy-and-paste  is  that 
modules  are  clearly  identified  (at  least  on  the  source  level),  and 
that  there  is  at  most  one  copy  of  each  reused  code  piece  in  each 
program.  The  trade-off  is  the  need  for  a  more  complicated  pro¬ 
gramming  system. 

Dynamic  linking  [3]  constitutes  the  third  stage  of  exchangeability; 
Java  is  an  example.  Each  module  is  stored  in  its  own  file  and  ex¬ 
ists  only  once  per  file  system,  and  is  accessed  by  all  programs  that 
need  it.  To  update  a  module,  one  only  has  to  exchange  the  corre¬ 
sponding  file;  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  actual  application. 
Alternatively,  it  may  be  possible  to  update  an  environment  vari¬ 
able  (e.  g.,  the  Java  class  path)  to  point  to  the  new  version  of  a 
module  instead  of  the  old  version.  Besides  added  complexity, 
dynamic  linking  entails  a  performance  trade-off:  each  module  has 
to  be  linked  to  the  application  at  run-time  before  it  can  be  used. 

Dynamic  linking  as  used  in  Java  avoids  redundant  copies  of  the 
same  module  in  the  scope  of  the  file  system.  In  a  networked  or 
distributed  system,  one  may  still  have  to  cope  with  multiple  cop¬ 
ies  at  the  various  locations.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  extend  dy¬ 
namic  linking  to  work  on  an  Internet  scale  [6].  While  the  per¬ 
formance  overhead  becomes  large,  it  can  be  reduced  significantly 
through  caching  and  event  notification:  the  local  system  keeps  a 
copy  of  the  module,  and  is  notified  by  the  server  that  owns  the 
original  copy  of  the  module  whenever  it  is  updated.  In  this  way, 


the  module  has  to  be  downloaded  through  the  network  only  once 
after  each  update.  The  advantage  of  dynamic  linking  on  an  Inter¬ 
net  scale  is  that  only  one  master  copy  of  each  module  needs  to 
exist  worldwide.  Once  the  master  copy  is  updated,  the  update  is 
automatically  promoted  to  all  systems  that  use  the  module. 

2.7.2  Service  Reuse 

The  same  historical  evolution  towards  increasing  exchangeability 
of  components  as  with  code  reuse  exists  with  service  reuse 
mechanisms.  Service  reuse  [5]  means  that  the  application  is  not 
granted  access  to  the  reused  code,  and  thus  cannot  link  to  it,  but 
instead  it  has  to  communicate  with  an  independently  running 
instance  of  it.  We  distinguish  three  stages  in  the  development  of 
service  reuse  technologies. 

The  first  stage  of  exchangeability  in  service  reuse  is  procedure  call 
communication.  Components  are  accessed  when  needed,  for  ex¬ 
ample  through  a  remote  procedure  call.  When  the  call  is  finished, 
the  connection  to  the  component  is  severed.  For  each  subsequent 
call,  a  new  connection  has  to  be  established.  With  dynamic  link¬ 
ing,  components  can  be  updated  independently  from  the  applica¬ 
tions  that  they  are  used  in,  but  the  update  might  not  be  effective 
unless  the  application  has  been  restarted.  Each  component  is 
loaded  into  memory  after  it  is  needed  for  the  first  time,  and  stays 
loaded  until  the  application  is  shut  down.  With  service  access, 
whichever  component  is  installed  when  the  service  call  is  made 
will  be  used.  The  performance  overhead  that  is  incurred  is  that  of 
a  remote  procedure  call.  If  a  given  service  is  used  rarely,  the  over¬ 
head  will  be  lower  than  with  dynamic  linking,  but  if  it  is  used 
often,  the  overhead  can  be  significantly  higher. 

Message  based  communication  is  the  second  stage  of  service  re¬ 
use.  Service  reuse  through  procedure  calls  avoids  linking  the 
components  while  they  are  not  communicating,  but  over  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  call,  the  components  cannot  be  exchanged.  Messaging 
makes  components  exchangeable  at  all  times  [9].  If  an  appropriate 
messaging  infrastructure  is  provided,  messages  can  be  stored  and 
resent  in  the  case  that  the  receiver  is  temporarily  unavailable  or 
does  not  respond.  The  performance  overhead  of  message  passing 
is  significantly  larger  than  of  procedure  calls.  Also,  it  increases 
program  complexity,  because  mechanisms  to  handle  asynchro¬ 
nously  arriving  messages  have  to  be  present;  programs  cannot  rely 
on  messages  arriving  in  a  given  order. 

The  third  stage  of  exchangeability  in  service  reuse  is  broadcasting, 
or  implicit  invocation  [7].  Whereas  messaging  as  in  stage  2  is 
point-to-point  communication  with  a  limited  number  of  receivers, 
broadcasting  means  that  the  application  that  requires  a  service 
sends  this  request  as  an  event  to  all  other  applications.  If  one  of 
them  is  able  to  ftilfill  the  request,  it  returns  a  reply.  The  effect  of 
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broadcasting  is  that  the  number  and  availability  of  service  provid¬ 
ers  is  completely  transparent  to  the  requesting  application.  A  pub¬ 
lish-  and  subscribe-mechanism  can  make  this  more  efficient,  but 
the  overhead  still  includes  all  the  overhead  of  message  passing 
plus  the  overhead  that  is  created  through  the  potential  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  service  providers;  i.  e.,  each  service  may  be  provided  by 
more  applications  than  necessary. 

2 A. 3  Discussion 

Service  reuse  provides  a  higher  level  of  exchangeability  than  code 
reuse,  but  its  use  is  limited.  It  can  provide  data,  or  the  results  of 
computations,  but  it  has  only  limited  facilities  to  provide  new  data 
types  or  new  behavior,  as  code  reuse  can.  Service  reuse  is  in- 
stance-oriented,  whereas  code  reuse  is  type-oriented.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  service  reuse  is  only  practical  for  rarely  used  services  that 
return  results  with  a  simple  structure.  It  requires  all  data  types  to 
be  converted  to  those  data  types  that  are  known  to  the  common 
platform  of  both  communicating  components  (character  strings 
are  typically  used);  since  no  code  is  exchanged,  custom  data  types 
cannot  be  used.  Often-used  services  or  services  with  complexly 
structured  results  will  have  to  be  integrated  with  the  application  as 
code.  The  tight  coupling  between  components  that  service  reuse 
avoids  is  traded  off  with  a  tight  coupling  between  the  components 
and  their  common  platform.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of 
functionality  has  to  be  replicated,  since  it  has  to  be  available  at 
both  communication  partners,  which  makes  maintenance  harder. 
For  these  reason  the  required  commonalties  between  the  platforms 
should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 

Java  Remote  Method  Invoeation  [11]  is  an  interesting  combina¬ 
tion  of  code  reuse  and  service  reuse.  It  is  a  language-specific  re¬ 
mote  procedure  call  mechanism  and  it  can  automatically  load  code 
that  is  not  available  at  the  destination  of  a  call,  but  is  necessary  to 
execute  the  call.  This  typically  happens  when  the  call  has  pa¬ 
rameters  with  polymorphic  types.  As  with  RPCs,  the  time  during 
which  the  application  is  connected  to  the  called  component  is 
limited  to  the  duration  of  the  call;  as  with  dynamic  linking,  com¬ 
plex  data  types  can  be  used  for  communication.  The  disadvantage 
of  RMI  compared  to  RPCs  is  that  it  does  not  support 
interoperability;  both  communication  partners  have  to  be  Java 
programs.  Its  disadvantage  versus  dynamic  linking  is  that  it  still 
requires  objects  to  be  marshalled;  apart  from  the  overhead,  this 
means  that  object  identity  is  lost. 

2.2  Increase  of  Component  Distance 

Historically,  the  physical  distance  between  components  has  in¬ 
creased.  Increased  distance  usually  causes  looser  coupling,  be¬ 
cause  communication  costs  increase  with  distance.  Thus,  increase 
in  component  distance  leads  to  an  increase  in  application  evolv- 
ability. 

The  trend  of  increasing  component  distance  is  linked  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  component  exchangeability  that  was  described  above. 
Generally,  the  more  distant  two  components  are,  the  more  ex¬ 
changeable  they  are.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  geographically 
distant  systems  are  often  administered  by  different  people,  making 
it  necessary  to  be  able  to  exchange  or  update  components  inde¬ 
pendently.  We  distinguish  three  stages  of  component  distance: 
file,  file  system,  and  network. 

In  the  first  stage,  all  components  of  an  application  arc  contained 
inside  one  file.  This  corresponds  to  stages  one  and  two  of  code 


reuse.  Service  reuse  at  file  scope  is  simple  procedure  calls  be¬ 
tween  modules  in  the  same  file;  since  this  is  not  possible  without 
code  reuse  of  stage  one  or  two,  we  do  not  consider  this  a  service 
reuse  stage  of  its  own.  To  exchange  a  component,  the  file  has  to 
be  rebuilt.  The  distance  between  components  is  zero. 

In  the  second  stage,  components  are  spread  out  over  a  file  system, 
which  can  either  be  local  or  distributed.  Here,  components  can  be 
exchanged  by  file  system  operations  (such  as  moving,  copying 
and  deleting  files),  which  are  typically  much  more  accessible  and 
usable  than  the  various  functions  of  compilers,  linkers,  and  similar 
tools  that  are  needed  to  rebuild  files  in  stage  one. 

The  third  stage  of  distance  is  the  network,  i.  e.,  a  system  of  multi¬ 
ple  file  systems  that  are  owned  and  administered  by  different  or¬ 
ganizations.  Components  can  be  anywhere  in  a  local  or  wide-area 
network.  Reuse  through  networks  that  are  not  spanned  by  a  file 
system  is  still  rare  or  experimental.  Applets  and  mobile  agents  are 
examples  of  code  reuse  here;  various  Internet  protocols  provide 
service  reuse  on  a  wide-area  scale.  In  this  stage,  applications  have 
to  deal  with  high  communication  cost,  potential  network  failures, 
and  potential  unavailability  of  components,  so  that  coupling  be¬ 
tween  components  is  typically  low.  Because  of  the  global  nature 
of  the  Internet,  network  communication  protocols  are  typically 
highly  standardized,  so  that  individual  components  of  a  distrib¬ 
uted  application  can  easily  be  exchanged. 

3.  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  current  state  of  the  art  in  code  reuse  is  dynamic  linking  on  a 
file-system  scale.  The  discussion  above  shows  a  path  to  the  future 
direction  of  evolution:  dynamic  linking  on  an  Internet  scale,  as 
described  above.  This  will  move  installation  and  maintenance 
effort  from  the  local  system  administrator  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  component.  The  development  of  "self-installing"  components 
fits  well  into  another  trend  of  software  technology,  the  trend  to 
put  more  and  more  information  into  components.  Components 
contain  not  only  code,  but  also  assertions,  documentation,  and 
other  forms  of  self-description.  In  the  same  way,  components  will 
be  able  to  install  themselves  through  the  network.  Complex  appli¬ 
cations  composed  out  of  independent  components  will  be  hard  to 
maintain;  dynamic  linking  on  an  Internet  scale  will  automate  most 
of  the  maintenance  tasks. 

Wren  [6]  is  a  prototypical  component-based  development  envi¬ 
ronment  developed  by  us  that  supports  component  self¬ 
description  and  Internet- wide  dynamic  linking.  Wren  allows  an 
application  developer  to  search  for  components  in  remote  reposi¬ 
tories,  select  components,  compose  them  into  an  application,  and 
execute  the  application.  It  maintains  a  logical  connection  to  the 
master  copy  of  a  component  in  its  repository,  so  that  it  can  re¬ 
trieve  updates  automatically. 

Internet-wide  dynamic  linking  as  implemented  in  Wren  is  similar 
to  the  way  Web  pages  are  accessed.  There  is  only  one  logical  copy 
of  each  Web  page.  Pages  are  not  copied  to  local  systems;  instead, 
clients  always  access  the  original  page  through  the  network.  Pages 
can  be  cached  to  improve  performance,  but  this  happens  internally 
and  is  completely  transparent  to  all  parties. 

The  current  state  of  service  reuse  is  procedure  call  or  message 
passing;  scaleable  broadcast  systems  are  still  experimental  [1]  [2]. 
They  are,  however,  a  prerequisite  of  dynamic  linking  on  an  Inter¬ 
net  scale,  since  the  linker  has  to  be  notified  of  component  updates. 
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For  many  systems,  code  reuse  will  not  be  possible,  either  because 
the  amount  of  code  and  data  is  too  large  to  be  transferred  or  be¬ 
cause  code  and  data  change  too  quickly.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  services  that  are  provided  through  the  Internet;  for  example, 
search  engines,  library  catalogs,  or  weather  forecasts.  In  these 
cases,  service  reuse  is  the  only  possibility.  Since  broadcasting  is 
the  form  of  service  reuse  that  provides  the  highest  degree  of 
evolvability,  we  believe  that  systems  will  evolve  in  this  direction. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  trend  is  going  towards  systems  that  are  more 
and  more  distributed.  The  increasing  availability  of  services  on 
the  Internet,  wireless  computing,  and  ubiquitous  computing  all 
work  in  this  direction. 

Strong  mobile  code  [4]  may  turn  out  to  be  the  fourth  stage  in  code 
reuse.  Strong  mobile  code  is  code  that  can  change  its  own  location 
in  a  network  while  it  is  executing,  and  the  execution  state  is 
moved  together  with  the  code.  While  dynamic  linking  establishes 
a  connection  to  the  reused  component  for  all  of  the  execution  time 
of  the  application,  mobile  code  technologies  might  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  the  connection  time.  It  might  be  possible  to  combine 
strong  mobility  and  broadcasting  (the  highest  identified  stage  of 
service  reuse)  in  the  same  way  that  RMI  combines  dynamic  link¬ 
ing  and  remote  procedure  calls. 

4.  CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  reusable  software  components  are  a  promising 
technology.  But  to  make  reuse  happen,  composition  mechanisms 
must  provide  for  application  evolvability.  Off-the-shelf  compo¬ 
nents  that  cannot  be  maintained  will  not  be  used. 

The  trends  we  described  show  the  direction  into  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  evolvable  applications  is  evolving.  Dynamic  linking, 
event  broadcasting,  and  Internet- wide  distributed  programs  have 
been  recognized  as  the  next  good  things  before,  but  only  putting 
them  into  a  historical  framework  shows  the  driving  factors  behind 
this  development. 

Further,  this  framework  helps  to  identify  areas  of  future  research. 
It  seems  to  be  promising  to  work  on  identifying  the  next  stages  in 
this  evolution. 
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Supporting  architectural  concerns  in  component 
interoperability  standards 


D.S.Rosenblum  and  R.Natarajan 


Abstract:  There  has  been  considerable  work  in  industry  on  the  development  of  component- 
interoperability  models,  such  as  COM,  CORBA  and  JavaBeans.  These  models  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  complexity  of  software  development  and  to  facilitate  reuse  of  off-the-shelf  components. 
The  focus  of  these  models  is  syntactic  interface  specification,  component  packaging,  intercom- 
ponent  communication,  and  bindings  to  a  runtime  environment.  What  these  models  lack  is  a 
consideration  of  architectural  concerns — specifying  systems  of  communicating  components, 
explicitly  representing  loci  of  component  interaction,  and  exploiting  architectural  styles  that 
provide  well  understood  global  design  solutions.  The  work  described  involves  introducing  support 
for  architectural  concerns  in  component  models,  particularly  studying  techniques  to  support 
notions  of  architectural  style  and  explicit  connectors.  The  JavaBeans  component  model  has  been 
enhanced  to  support  component  composition  according  to  the  C2  architectural  style.  The  approach 
enables  the  design  and  development  of  applications  in  the  C2  style  using  off-the-shelf  Java 
components  or  ‘beans’  that  arc  available  to  the  designer.  The  techniques  underlying  the  approach 
are  described,  along  with  a  composition  environment  called  ‘ARABICA*  that  embodies  these 
techniques.  A  number  of  important  issues  that  must  be  addressed  when  extending  component 
standards  to  support  architectural  concerns  are  identified. 


1  Introduction 

There  has  been  considerable  work  in  industry  on  the 
development  of  component  interoperability  models,  such 
as  COM  [1],  CORBA  [2]  and  JavaBeans  [3].  These  models 
are  intended  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  software  devel¬ 
opment  and  to  facilitate  reuse  of  off-the-shelf  (OTS) 
components  [4].  Component  interoperability  models  are 
also  a  necessary  first  step  toward  realisation  of  a  viable 
software  component  marketplace.  The  focus  of  these 
models  is  syntactic  interface  specification,  component 
packaging,  intcrcomponcnt  communication  protocols,  and 
mechanisms  for  binding  to  features  of  the  runtime  envir¬ 
onment. 

What  these  models  lack  is  a  consideration  of  architec¬ 
tural  concerns  -  specifying  systems  of  communicating 
components,  explicitly  representing  loci  of  component 
interaction,  and  exploiting  architectural  styles  that  provide 
well  understood  global  design  solutions  [5].  This  is  a 
deficiency  that  has  also  long  plagued  programming 
languages  [6].  As  research  in  software  architecture  has 
demonstrated,  notions  of  architectural  style  and  explicit 
connectors  in  the  architecture  of  a  system  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  provide  important  benefits  in  capturing  system-level 
architectural  properties  that  are  carried  through  to  imple¬ 
mentation  [5,  7].  Explicit  connectors  encapsulate  the 
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mechanisms  by  which  components  communicate  and  inter¬ 
operate.  An  architectural  style  defines: 

(a)  a  ‘vocabulary’  of  design  elements,  namely  component 
and  connector  types; 

(/?)  ‘design  rules’  that  determine  the  permitted  composi¬ 
tions  of  those  elements; 

(c)  a  ‘semantic  interpretation’  giving  compositions  a  well 
defined  meaning;  and 

(d)  ‘analyses’  that  can  be  performed  on  systems  built  in 
the  style  [8]. 

The  goal  of  the  present  work  is  to  provide  a  way  of 
incorporating  support  for  architectural  concerns  in  compo¬ 
nent  interoperability  models.  Numerous  benefits  in  provid¬ 
ing  such  support  can  be  identified.  First,  the  properties  and 
benefits  of  the  architectural  style  chosen  for  a  system  can 
be  preserved  as  detailed  development  of  the  system  is 
undertaken  with  the  component  interoperability  model. 
Further,  during  maintenance  of  the  system,  changes  can 
be  applied  to  the  system  in  a  way  that  preserves  stylistic 
properties  or  informs  developers  whenever  the  changes 
violate  the  style;  this  would  help  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
‘architectural  drift’  [5].  Explicit  connectors  allow  greater 
decoupling  of  components,  thereby  offering  the  potential 
to  increase  the  scalability  of  the  component  interoperability 
model  to  large  compositions  of  components.  Explicit 
connectors  can  also  be  used  to  support  runtime  architec¬ 
tural  changes  [7]. 

The  JavaBeans  component  interoperability  model  was 
chosen  as  the  initial  platform  for  investigation.  This  choice 
was  made  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 

(a)  The  Java  language  and  the  JavaBeans  component 
model,  as  well  as  Sun’s  component  model  for  distributed 
objects  in  business  applications,  Enterprise  JavaBeans  [9, 
10],  are  all  being  widely  adopted  as  de  facto  standards  for 
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component-based  software, 

(6)  The  model  of  composition  in  JavaBeans  is  natural  and 
straightfonvard. 

(c)  JavaBeans  is  a  lightweight  and  flexible  model  that 
lends  itself  to  modification,  extension  and  experimentation. 
(i^O  There  arc  several  JavaBeans  tools  and  resources  that 
are  free  or  have  negligible  cost. 

In  addition,  the  C2  architectural  style  has  been  chosen  as 
the  initial  architectural  technology,  because  it  is  a  novel 
style  that  is  highly  flexible  and  lends  itself  naturally  to  a 
variety  of  application  domains  and  to  specialised  architec¬ 
tural  operations,  such  as  dynamic  architectural  change.  C2 
is  one  of  many  possible  architectural  styles  that  could  have 
been  chosen,  yet  it  is  nicely  representative  of  the  kinds  of 
structural  and  behavioural  rules  and  constraints  that  are 
imposed  by  the  many  architectural  styles  that  have  been 
formulated  and  studied. 

In  this  paper,  initial  results  and  experiences  in  enhancing 
the  JavaBeans  component  model  to  support  component 
composition  according  to  the  C2  architectural  style  are 
reported.  The  approach  permits  the  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  applications  in  the  C2  style  using  off-the-shelf 
Java  components  or  ‘beans’  that  are  available  to  the 
designer.  The  creation  of  individual  components  with 
their  particular  interfaces,  functionalities  and  behaviours 
is  a  different  task  from  architecture-based  construction  of  a 
system  to  satisfy  the  system’s  requirements.  The  merging 
of  the  component  interoperability  model  with  the  architec¬ 
tural  style  provides  a  seamless  integration  of  both  activ¬ 
ities. 

2  JavaBeans  component  model 

JavaBeans  is  a  component  interoperability  model  tailored 
to  the  Java  programming  language.  Interoperability  is 
achieved  primarily  by  designing  component  or  ‘bean’ 
interfaces  according  to  a  ‘component  design  pattern’. 
(The  term  ‘design  pattern’  has  been  used  to  characterise 
the  JavaBeans  interface  design  convention,  even  though  it 
does  not  correspond  to  the  more  prevalent  notion  of  a 
design  pattern  as  a  frequently  recurring  program  design 
solution  [II].)  The  JavaBeans  design  pattern  defines  a 
naming  scheme  and  interaction  protocol  to  which  compli¬ 
ant  beans  must  adhere.  The  interface  constituents  governed 
by  this  design  pattern  include  properties,  methods  and 
events  that  together  define  a  bean  interface.  ‘Properties’ 
encapsulate  key  attributes  of  a  bean.  Properties  arc  used  by 
designers  to  customise  a  bean  upon  instantiation  in  a 
system,  and  by  other  beans  to  query  and  modify  bean 
attributes  at  runtime.  Properties  can  be  ‘simple’,  ‘bound’ 
(meaning  that  they  generate  events  whenever  their  values 
change)  or  ‘constrained’  (meaning  that  their  changes  can 
be  vetoed  by  other  beans).  ‘Methods’  are  public  operations 
that  form  part  of  the  bean  interface.  Beans  communicate 
with  each  other  through  bean  ‘events’;  event  handling  is 
based  on  the  Java  JDK  1.1  event  model. 

The  JavaBeans  design  pattern  defines  a  notion  of  ‘bean 
customisers’  (which  can  be  used  to  provide  more  complex 
customisation  of  a  bean’s  behavior  and  visual  appearance), 
and  ‘property  editors’  (which  define  more  extensive  editors 
that  are  used  by  designers  to  customise  specific  bean 
properties).  These  two  mechanisms  aid  the  design  and 
implementation  of  generic  beans  that  can  easily  be  custo¬ 
mised  for  different  applications,  thereby  facilitating  a 
measure  of  component  reuse.  Apart  from  supporting 
design  and  customisation  of  individual  beans,  the  Java- 
Bcans  design  pattern  facilitates  the  use  of  visual  design 


tools  that  dynamically  ‘introspect’  beans  and  determine  the 
capabilities  they  advertise  through  their  interfaces,  in  order 
to  permit  incremental  composition  of  beans.  In  particular, 
beans  are  visually  composed  in  a  ‘beanbox  environment’  to 
create  running  applications,  and  their  runtime  behaviour 
can  be  customised  and  tested  incrementally  as  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  created.  This  capability  blurs  the  distinction 
between  ‘design  time’  and  ‘runtime’,  since  manipulating 
beans  in  this  manner  actually  has  the  effect  of  creating 
running  instances  of  bean  classes  that  co-operate  according 
to  the  designer’s  intent. 

The  Sun  Microsystems  Beans  Development  Kit  (BDK) 
includes  a  simple  beanbox  environment  for  developing 
beans  using  the  JavaBeans  design  pattern  and  for  instan¬ 
tiating  and  testing  bean  compositions  [12].  This  environ¬ 
ment  is  representative  of  the  kinds  of  visual  design 
environments  that  can  be  used  to  support  construction  of 
applications  with  the  JavaBeans  component  model. 

The  JavaBeans  component  model  concentrates  on  speci¬ 
fying  the  syntactic  interface  that  a  Java  software  building 
block  can  or  should  present.  It  does  not  specify  rules 
governing  how  the  building  blocks  can  or  should  be 
combined  to  create  any  kind  of  application.  It  specifies 
how  two  or  more  beans  can  communicate  information, 
without  imposing  any  semantic  rules  on  the  information 
exchanged  or  on  the  topology  of  any  bean  composition  [3]. 

3  C2  architectural  style 

The  C2  architectural  style  is  a  general  system  of  architec¬ 
tural  design  rules  suitable  for  a  broad  range  of  distributed 
applications  in  which  (potentially  heterogeneous)  compo¬ 
nents  interact  in  asynchronous  fashion  by  exchanging 
events  [13,  14].  Space  limitations  preclude  a  thorough 
presentation  of  C2,  so  the  reader  is  referred  to  Taylor  ef 
al  for  a  complete  description  of  the  style  [13],  Additional 
papers  describe  DRADEL  and  C2SADEL,  a  language  and 
environment  for  specifying  C2-style  architectural  models 
from  which  Java  code  templates  can  be  generated  [15,  16]; 
an  approach  to  supporting  architectural  dynamism  in  C2- 
style  architectures  [7];  and  an  approach  to  reusing  off-the- 
shelf  middleware  in  C2-stylc  architectures  [17], 

The  building  blocks  of  C2  architectures  are  ‘compo¬ 
nents’  (computational  elements)  and  ‘connectors’  (flexible 
interconnection  and  communication  elements).  This 
separation  of  computation  from  communication  permits 
the  construction  of  flexible,  extensible  and  scalable 
systems  that  can  evolve  both  at  design  time  and  runtime. 
The  style  places  no  restrictions  on  the  implementation 
language  or  granularity  of  components  and  connectors, 
potentially  allowing  the  use  of  multiple  interoperability 
technologies  in  an  architecture.  This  flexibility  enables  the 
event-based  interoperability  of  JavaBeans  to  be  used  in  C2- 
stylc  architectures. 

Central  to  the  C2  style  is  the  principle  of  ‘substrate 
independence’  -  components  arc  arranged  in  a  layered 
fashion  in  a  C2  architecture,  and  a  component  does  not 
depend  on  components  that  reside  beneath  it  in  the  vertical 
arrangement  of  component  layers.  Components  commu¬ 
nicate  only  by  exchanging  messages  through  connectors, 
which  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  control  integration 
and  facilitates  low-cost  interchangeability  of  components 
to  construct  different  members  of  the  same  system  family. 
Components  cannot  assume  that  they  will  execute  in  the 
same  address  space  as  other  components.  This  eliminates 
complex  dependencies,  such  as  components  sharing  global 
variables,  and  it  simplifies  the  modification  of  architec- 
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tures.  Conceptually,  components  run  in  their  own  thread(s) 
of  control,  allowing  components  with  different  threading 
models  to  be  integrated  into  a  single  application.  (Note  that 
while  compositions  of  JavaBeans  run  in  a  single  thread  of 
control,  individual  beans  do  not  exploit  the  availability  of  a 
shared  address  space.  Hence  the  present  approach  to 
supporting  the  rules  of  the  C2  style  in  JavaBeans  is 
compatible  with  C2’s  conceptual  model  of  each  component 
executing  in  its  own  thread  of  control.  Furthermore, 
distributed  execution  of  beans  in  multiple  threads  and 
address  spaces  is  supported  by  Enterprise  JavaBeans.) 
Thus,  a  conceptual  C2  architecture  can  be  instantiated  in 
a  number  of  different  ways,  and  many  potential  perfor¬ 
mance  issues  or  variations  in  functionality  can  be 
addressed  by  separating  the  architecture  from  actual  imple¬ 
mentation  decisions. 

C2  components  and  connectors  have  a  notion  of  a  ‘top 
interface’  and  a  ‘bottom  interface’  through  which  they 
receive  and  send  messages  and  communicate  with  other 
components  in  an  architecture.  This  notion  of  top  and 
bottom  is  important  for  ensuring  substrate  independence. 
The  top  interface  represents  the  services  the  component 
requires  from  components  above  it  in  the  architecture,  and 
the  bottom  interface  represents  the  services  the  component 
provides  to  components  below  it  in  the  architecture.  This 
model  guides  the  architect  in  fitting  OTS  components  into 
the  context  of  the  C2  architecture.  It  also  aids  further 
refinement  and  explicit  description  of  the  interface  the 
component  provides  and  the  roles  the  component  plays  in 
the  context  of  the  architecture.  Messages  that  travel  up  the 
architecture  are  called  ‘requests’,  and  messages  that  travel 
down  the  architecture  arc  called  ‘notifications*.  Compo¬ 
nents  execute  application  logic  and  communicate  with 
other  components  in  the  architecture  via  requests  and 
notifications.  Components  do  not  communicate  directly 
with  one  another,  but  instead  must  communicate  through 
connectors  that  take  care  of  the  management  of  message 
traffic  in  the  system.  Connectors,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
directly  connected  to  each  other. 

Fig.  I  presents  the  wrapping  model  that  has  been 
devised  for  the  C2  style  to  facilitate  reuse  of  OTS  compo¬ 
nents  as  ‘black  boxes’  [18].  An  OTS  component  (the 
Internal  Object  in  Fig.  1)  is  wrapped  so  that  all  interaction 
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Fig.  1  Wmppin^  of  OTS  componenUi  in  CT-style  afrchiledufes.  Genera! 
model  of  wrappinf*  for  C2 


between  the  OTS  component  and  the  rest  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  is  through  requests  and  notifications  handled  by  the 
Dialog  element,  while  the  Domain  Translator  and 
Constraints  elements  are  concerned  primarily  with  alleviat¬ 
ing  architectural  mismatches  [19].  The  Domain  Translator 
is  used  to  resolve  incompatibilities  between  communicat¬ 
ing  components  such  as  mismatches  between  message 
names,  parameter  types  and  ordering  of  parameters.  The 
Constraints  element  specifies  constraints  that  cannot  be 
violated  by  the  component,  provides  recovery  mechanisms 
when  constraints  are  violated  and  exceptions  are  raised, 
and  provides  mechanisms  to  customise  the  component  so 
that  constraints  can  be  satisfied  without  raising  exception 
conditions.  This  model  is  exploited  in  the  present  approach 
to  composing  JavaBeans  according  to  the  rules  of  the  C2 
style. 

4  ARABICA:  A  C2-aware  composition  environment 

The  investigation  of  the  problem  of  supporting  architec¬ 
tural  concerns  in  component  models  was  begun  by  en¬ 
hancing  the  BDK  beanbox  described  in  Section  2.  In  the 
present  approach,  beans  are  created  or  reused  according  to 
the  JavaBeans  design  pattern,  thus  retaining  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  beans  component  model.  However,  the  Java¬ 
Beans  model  is  extended  to  incorporate  the  notion  of 
components  and  connectors  as  defined  in  the  C2  architec¬ 
tural  style,  and  the  beanbox  composition  functionality  is 
extended  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  C2  style.  Thus,  the 
beanbox  has  been  enhanced  to  make  it  ‘C2-aware’.  The 
resulting  environment  is  called  ‘ARABICA’. 

4. 7  Instantiating  beans  in  the  C2  style 
ARABICA  provides  two  mechanisms  to  instantiate  beans 
as  C2  components  and  connectors — defining  subclasses  of 
classes  provided  in  the  C2-class  framework,  and  wrapping 
OTS  beans  using  the  C2  wrapping  mechanism. 

For  the  first  mechanism,  the  C2  class  framework  [13],  a 
Java  implementation  framework  for  C2-style  systems,  is 
adapted  for  use  as  Java  beans.  These  classes  can  be 
extended  to  create  beans  that  are  intrinsically  C2-ready. 
When  these  beans  are  instantiated  in  the  beanbox,  they 
automatically  publish  their  C2  interface  and  can  thus  be 
hooked  up  ‘as  is’  to  compose  applications.  In  the  current 
implementation  of  ARABICA,  the  connectors  of  a  C2- 
style  architecture  constructed  in  ARABICA  must  be 
instances  of  (subclasses  of)  the  framework  class 
C2Connector. 

When  implementing  a  C2  component  bean  with  the  C2 
class  framework  in  this  fashion,  the  component  designer 
may  be  limiting  the  reusability  of  the  bean  for  use  in  other 
applications  with  different  architectural  styles.  The 
designer  may  thus  instead  prefer  to  use  the  complete 
power  of  the  beans  component  model  independently  of 
the  C2  class  framework,  allowing  greater  reuse  of  the  bean 
in  other  applications  and  architectures. 

Hence,  for  the  second  mechanism,  the  C2  wrapping 
mechanism  has  been  adapted  to  create  C2  components 
from  OTS  beans.  Fig.  2  presents  the  model  of  component 
wrapping  used,  which  follows  the  general  model  of  wrap¬ 
ping  presented  in  Fig.  1.  OTS  beans  that  have  been 
independently  developed  by  third-party  vendors  can  be 
instantiated  into  ARABICA.  On  instantiation,  ARABICA 
creates  a  wrapper  object  for  the  bean  to  make  it  C2 
compliant.  This  C2  wrapper  is  created  with  the  help  of 
an  interactive  dialogue  that  presents  the  interface  of  the 
bean  to  the  designer  and  guides  the  designer  in  mapping 
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Fig.  2  Wtnppin^  of  OTS  components  in  C2-style  architectures.  Wrap¬ 
ping  model  as  used  in  ARABIC  A 

the  bean’s  events  into  C2  requests  and  notifications.  A 
particular  bean  event  can  be  tagged  as  both  a  request  and  as 
a  notification  in  the  architecture.  ARABICA  then  uses  this 
information  to  build  the  internal  Dialog  element  that  is 
responsible  for  converting  incoming  requests  and  notifica¬ 
tions  into  bean  events.  On  receipt  of  a  request  (from  the 
bottom  port)  or  a  notification  (from  the  top  port)  the  Dialog 
element  extracts  the  bean  event.  If  the  bean  is  interested  in 
receiving  that  event,  then  the  appropriate  method  in  the 
bean  is  invoked  with  the  event.  In  addition,  the  Dialog 
element  translates  all  of  the  bean’s  generated  events  into 
requests  and  notifications  and  sends  them  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  ports  (top  or  bottom). 

Most  of  the  translation  required  for  converting  beans 
into  C2  components  involves  mapping  bean  events  to 
requests  and  notifications  in  the  C2  style.  This  is  carried 
out  under  the  assumption  that  bean  communication  occurs 
via  events.  The  properties  that  a  bean  publishes  in  its 
property  sheet  are  used  ‘as  is’  after  the  bean  has  been 
wrapped  as  a  C2  component.  Other  embellishments 
provided  for  manipulation  of  beans  such  as  property 
editors  and  bean  custom! sets  can  also  be  used  as  is  in 
ARABICA. 


4.2  Composing  beans  in  ARABICA 
C2-compliant  beans  can  be  created  using  either  of  the  two 
approaches  described  above  and  then  instantiated  into 
ARABICA.  ARABICA  incorporates  all  the  C2  style 
rules  and  constraints  into  its  composition  capabilities.  It 
provides  a  C2  Style  Dialog  that  notifies  designers  when¬ 
ever  stylistic  constraints  are  violated  during  design  and 
thus  guides  the  designer  through  the  composition  process. 
Components  and  connectors  arc  hooked  up  according  to 
the  intended  architecture  of  the  system  using  the  JavaBeans 
visual-wiring  mechanism,  where  request  events  and  noti¬ 
fication  events  become  the  two  kinds  of  events  that  beans 
use  to  interoperate.  As  required  by  the  C2  style,  compo¬ 
nents  cannot  be  wired  directly  to  other  components,  and 
hence  connector  beans  must  be  instantiated  to  handle  the 
propagation  of  events.  Thus,  unlike  in  the  traditional  beans 
model,  components  composed  in  ARABICA  do  not  main¬ 


tain  internal  lists  of  the  other  components  with  which  they 
interact.  Instead,  event  notification  is  handled  by  the  C2 
connector  beans.  Hence,  components  are  more  strongly 
decoupled,  and  their  behaviour  is  better  confined  to  the 
execution  of  application  logic.  ARABICA  thus  allows  one 
to  build  complex  compositions  of  beans  in  the  C2  style. 

4.3  ARABICA  implementation  details 
ARABICA  is  implemented  as  an  extension  of  the  beanbox 
of  Sun  Microsystems’  BDIC  version  1.0,  The  beanbox  is 
entirely  implemented  in  Java  and  comprises  roughly  9000 
lines  of  Java  code.  Supporting  enforcement  of  the  C2  style 
in  ARABICA  required  the  addition  of  roughly  4000  lines 
of  Java.  Roughly  half  the  new  code  implements  the 
checking  of  the  C2  style  rules  on  a  composition,  and  the 
other  half  implements  the  generation  of  wrappers  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fig.  2.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  formulate  any  generic 
principles  or  systematic  approach  for  introducing  style- 
based  enhancements  to  a  design  environment  as  has  been 
done  in  ARABICA.  This  experience  is  mirrored  in  other 
work  on  architectural  design  environments.  For  instance, 
Aesop  is  a  system  for  generating  style-dependent  architec¬ 
tural  modelling  environments  that  allows  an  environment 
builder  to  define  a  style  in  terms  of  component,  connector 
and  connection  rule  types  [20].  However,  Aesop  does  not 
provide  an  architectural  language  for  defining  styles  and 
generating  environments.  Instead,  the  environment  builder 
must  work  at  the  programming  language  level  (specifically 
Tci/Tk)  to  customise  the  environment  according  to  an 
intuitive  understanding  of  the  rules  defined  by  the  style. 
Similarly,  Argo  is  a  family  of  design  environments  that 
uses  a  system  of  ‘critics*  to  provide  feedback  to  the 
designer  about  design  anomalies  [21].  Instances  of  Argo 
have  been  built  for  C2  and  for  UML,  but  these  were  custom 
implementations  crafted  for  their  respective  design 
domains  [21,  22]. 

5  Example  JavaBeans-based  C2  architecture 

The  approach  is  illustrated  with  a  telephone  network 
simulator  application;  construction  of  the  application  in 
ARABICA  is  depicted  in  Fig,  3.  (The  vertical  attachments 
between  components  and  connectors  are  presented  in  Fig.  3 
for  the  sake  of  clarity.  In  actuality,  the  wiring  paths 
between  beans  are  visible  neither  in  ARABICA  nor  in 
JavaBeans  visual  environments  in  general.)  The  system 
consists  of  telephones,  local  switches  and  longdistance 
switches.  Each  of  these  components  is  provided  as  a 
bean  that  publishes  events  (such  as  ring,  hang-up,  busy) 
and  properties  (such  as  phone  number  and  area  code).  The 
properties  arc  bound  properties  and  thus  fire  Property 
Change  events,  permitting  use  of  property  changes  as  the 
primary  mechanisms  for  driving  the  execution  of  the 
simulator.  In  the  C2  architecture  for  the  telephone 
system,  the  telephones  form  the  lowest  layer  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  (i.e.  the  ‘interface  elements’,  as  is  typical  of  C2- 
style  architectures),  with  local  switches  in  a  layer  above  the 
telephones,  and  the  long  distance  switches  at  the  highest 
layer. 

As  described  in  Section  4,  on  instantiation  of  the  beans 
into  ARABICA,  each  bean  is  wrapped  in  a  C2  wrapper. 
The  Dialog  element  of  the  C2  wrapper  dynamically  intro¬ 
spects  the  bean  and  then  displays  the  bean’s  list  of  events  to 
guide  the  designer  in  mapping  the  events  to  requests  and 
notifications.  For  example,  for  the  telephone  component 
the  designer  would  select  the  ‘dial’  event  as  a  request  that 
needs  to  travel  ‘up’  the  architecture,  and  for  the  local - 
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Fig.  3  Composition  of  a  C2-sty{e  telephone  network  application  in  ARABICA 

switch  component  the  designer  would  select  the  ‘ring* 
event  as  a  notification  that  needs  to  travel  ‘down*  the 
architecture. 

The  standard  connectors  provided  by  the  C2  class 
framework  arc  used  to  link  the  components  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  simulator  together.  Each  connector  propagates 
request  events  fired  by  a  component  connected  to  its 
bottom  interface  to  all  components  attached  to  its  top 
interface.  Thus»  a  request  by  a  telephone  to  dial  a 
number  is  propagated  through  the  connector  above  it  to 


the  local  switch  that  handles  requests  for  the  calling 
telephone’s  area  code  (specified  as  a  property  of  the  local 
switch).  The  local  switch  in  turn  forwards  the  request  to  the 
long  distance  switch  above  it  if  the  call  is  to  a  different  area 
code.  The  long  distance  switch  then  sends  the  message 
down  the  architecture  as  notifications  to  the  local  switches 
below  it.  The  local  switch  with  the  area  code  for  the  dialled 
number  processes  the  notification  by  generating  a  ‘ring* 
event  as  a  notification  for  the  telephones  below  it.  The 
telephones  receive  the  notification,  and  the  telephone  with 


Fig.  4 


Wirins  up  the  lon^r  distance  switch  and  the  local  switch  in  ARABICA,  which  throws  a  C2-style  violation  exception  in  a  Cl-style  dialog 
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the  correct  number  (specified  as  a  property  of  the  tele¬ 
phone)  responds  to  the  notification  by  processing  it.  The 
beans  themselves  retain  their  original  component  interfaces 
and  implementations  without  modification,  but  the  wrapper 
ensures  that  the  beans  can  communicate  effectively  with 
the  rest  of  the  architecture. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  4,  ARABICA  operates  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  beanbox  environments:  beans  are  instan¬ 
tiated  into  the  architecture  using  a  drag-and-drop  visual 
style  of  composition,  and  the  properties  of  the  currently 
selected  bean  are  displayed  in  a  property  sheet.  However, 
as  the  telephone  network  is  built  by  plugging  beans  into  the 
architecture,  ARABICA  also  checks  to  ensure  that  the  C2 
style  rules  are  honoured.  For  example,  an  attempt  to  link 
two  components  directly  raises  an  exception  message  in  a 
popup  window,  notifying  the  designer  of  a  rule  violation. 
Fig.  4  shows  how  an  attempt  to  link  two  components  (the 
long  distance  switch  and  the  local  switch)  generates  a 
violation  that  brings  up  the  C2-style  dialog. 

6  Discussion 

This  paper  presents  some  of  the  earliest  known  results  in 
which  principles  of  architecture-based  development  have 
been  incorporated  into  standard  component  technologies. 
While  initial  efforts  with  the  JavaBeans  component  model 
may  appear  at  first  glance  to  have  been  fairly  straightfor¬ 
ward,  the  experience  described  in  Sections  4  and  5  has 
permitted  identification  of  a  number  of  interesting  techni¬ 
cal  issues  in  bringing  architectural  concerns  to  component 
technologies.  Some  of  these  issues  are  addressed  in  full  or 
in  part  in  the  current  version  of  ARABICA,  while  others 
will  be  the  subjects  of  future  study. 

The  JavaBeans  component  model  was  originally 
designed  for  composing  small  GUI  objects  into  tightly 
knit  groups  of  communicating  beans  to  form  a  GUI  for  a 
system.  (Interestingly,  the  C2  architectural  style  was  also 
initially  formulated  as  an  architectural  style  for  GUIs  [13], 
Subsequent  experience  with  C2  has  demonstrated  its 
broader  applicability.)  Using  the  model  entails  building 
event  management  directly  into  every  bean,  thereby  limit¬ 
ing  their  reusability,  increasing  their  dependence  on  other 
beans,  and  limiting  the  scalability  of  compositions. 
Because  the  present  approach  is  based  on  the  C2  style,  it 
is  possible  to  address  this  problem  by  using  explicit 
connectors  to  enable  a  clean  separation  between  applica¬ 
tion  logic  and  communication  logic.  The  connectors  encap¬ 
sulate  logic  for  event  broadcasting,  event  filtering,  and 
other  interaction,  making  it  easier  to  support  substitution  of 
components  and  connectors,  and  dynamic  alteration  of  the 
architecture.  Thus,  it  has  been  possible  to  strengthen  the 
JavaBeans  model  with  respect  to  the  decoupling  of  compo¬ 
nents  and  the  scalability  of  compositions. 

To  reap  the  potential  economic  advantages  of  reusing 
OTS  components  in  a  software  system,  the  components 
typically  need  to  be  relatively  large-grained  and  to  have 
minimal  dependencies  on  other  components.  Several  inter¬ 
esting  issues  came  up  in  the  effort  to  create  ‘plug-and-play* 
functionality  with  large-grained  OTS  beans  in  ARABICA. 
For  instance,  if  an  OTS  bean  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
functionality  needed  for  a  particular  conceptual  component 
in  an  architecture,  alternative  ways  of  providing  this 
functionality  must  be  devised  [18].  One  simple  approach 
is  to  alter  the  source  code  of  the  OTS  bean,  but  this  breaks 
the  plug-and-play  paradigm  and  also  requires  access  to  the 
source  code.  Instead,  other  beans  might  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  OTS  bean  (without  altering  the  latter’s 


source  code)  to  provide  the  necessary  functionality.  In  this 
case,  it  may  make  sense  for  the  wrapper  generated  for  the 
OTS  bean  to  encapsulate  the  full  set  of  beans  rather  than 
just  the  individual  OTS  bean.  This  set  of  beans  would  then 
implement  the  conceptual  component  in  the  context  of  the 
C2  architecture. 

In  general,  this  style  of  encapsulation  essentially 
requires  support  for  hierarchical  refinement  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  across  multiple  levels.  While  the  JavaBeans  model 
does  not  explicitly  support  a  notion  of  hierarchical  decom¬ 
position,  it  should  be  fairly  easy  to  adapt  ARABICA  to 
provide  such  support.  Such  an  adaptation  should  provide  a 
seamless  transition  from  the  ‘architecture  world’  (where 
stylistic  issues  may  be  paramount  at  higher  levels  of 
abstraction)  to  the  ‘components  world’  (where  lower- 
level  portions  of  the  composition  of  components  may  be 
better  constrained  by  the  rules  of  design  patterns  [11]. 
Support  for  hierarchical  decomposition  in  ARABICA 
could  be  usefully  complemented  by  two  composition 
modes —  the  ordinary,  unconstrained  mode  of  bean  compo¬ 
sition,  and  a  mode  constrained  by  the  rules  of  a  chosen 
architectural  style. 

As  described  in  Section  3,  the  C2  model  of  wrapping 
OTS  components  recognises  the  need  to  handle  various 
kinds  of  mismatches  in  the  assumptions  components  make 
about  their  environment.  If  the  interface  expected  by  one 
OTS  component  does  not  match  the  interfaces  provided  by 
other  components,  a  domain  translator  must  be  built  for  the 
first  component  to  provide  a  mapping  between  the  voca¬ 
bularies  of  the  expected  and  provided  interfaces.  The 
wrappers  generated  by  ARABICA  currently  provide  no 
support  for  domain  translation.  Additionally,  if  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  beans  is  being  constructed  according  to  a  formal 
architectural  model,  it  would  be  fhiitful  to  provide  mechan¬ 
isms  in  a  development  and  testing  environment  such  as 
ARABICA  to  validate  the  instantiated  architecture  against 
the  associated  model.  As  described  in  Section  3,  such 
mechanisms  would  naturally  be  embodied  in  the 
Constraints  element  of  a  C2  wrapper,  but  currently 
ARABICA’s  C2  wrapper  provides  no  support  for  this. 

There  arc  numerous  possibilities  to  be  explored  in 
strengthening  support  for  design  at  the  architectural  level, 
apart  from  the  work  already  carried  out  for  the  C2  style. 
Note  that  ARABICA  currently  requires  OTS  beans  to  be 
wrapped  individually  each  time  they  are  instantiated  in  an 
architecture.  This  is  true  even  when  the  same  bean  is 
instantiated  several  times  in  an  architecture,  leading  to 
possible  inconsistencies  in  the  way  the  instances  are 
wrapped.  A  better  option  would  be  to  create  an  ‘architec¬ 
ture-template  bean’  from  the  wrapper  the  first  time  the 
wrapper  is  generated.  Then,  rather  than  generating  wrap¬ 
pers  for  each  subsequent  instance  of  the  OTS  bean,  the 
template  bean  would  instead  be  instantiated  and  populated 
with  an  instance  of  the  OTS  bean,  thereby  guaranteeing 
uniformity  among  all  wrapped  instances  of  the  OTS  bean. 

It  is  relevant  to  ask  whether  it  makes  sense  to  use  just 
any  arbitrary  OTS  bean  in  a  C2  architecture.  While  it  is 
possible  syntactically  to  wrap  any  bean  into  a  C2  archi¬ 
tecture,  semantically  the  bean  may  not  be  well  suited  to  the 
C2  architectural  style,  especially  if  its  implementation 
assumes  the  existence  of  other  beans  and  makes  direct 
access  to  the  public  data  members  and  methods  of  those 
other  beans  ‘outside’  the  confines  of  the  interoperation 
paths  established  in  the  normal  JavaBeans  manner.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  third-party  components  from  providing 
or  accessing  public  data  members  and  methods.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  any  direct  access  of  a  component’s  public  data 
members  and  methods  by  another  component  is  a  violation 
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of  C2’s  prohibition  against  direct  component-component 
communication.  And  a  situation  in  which  the  former 
component  conceptually  resides  in  the  same  or  a  lower 
layer  of  the  architecture  than  the  latter  component  would  be 
a  violation  of  C2*s  principle  of  substrate  independence. 
While  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  such  situations  and  even 
provide  architectural  mechanisms  to  overcome  them,  in 
general  it  will  not  make  sense  to  do  this  for  all  OTS  beans. 
Even  for  OTS  beans  where  it  does  make  sense,  such 
situations  are  not  currently  handled  by  ARABICA.  One 
possible  solution  that  is  at  present  being  explored  is  the  use 
of  ‘stubs'  to  act  as  proxies  for  such  accesses.  Stubs  for  the 
accessed  beans  are  generated  and  maintained  by  the 
wrapper  of  the  OTS  bean  making  the  accesses,  and  the 
OTS  bean  makes  calls  to  the  stub  to  access  a  public  data 
member  or  a  method  of  the  actual  bean  represented  by  the 
stub.  For  each  call,  the  Dialog  element  of  the  wrapper 
creates  a  request  or  notification  that  captures  the  semantics 
of  the  call  and  sends  it  up  or  down  the  architecture  as 
appropriate.  The  wrapper  for  the  bean  receiving  this 
request  or  notification  passes  it  to  its  own  Dialog  element. 
This  Dialog  in  turn  calls  the  appropriate  method  of  the 
bean  and  then  sends  the  result  mapped  appropriately  to  a 
request  or  notification.  The  bean  that  made  the  initial 
request  then  gets  the  result  request  or  notification  ulti¬ 
mately  as  a  return  value  from  the  stub. 

Less  serious  is  the  issue  of  mapping  the  events  generated 
by  a  bean  to  C2  requests  and  notifications.  When  reusing 
an  OTS  bean  as  a  C2  component,  it  might  be  useful  for  a 
particular  event  the  bean  generates  to  travel  both  up  and 
down  the  architecture.  This  capability  is  supported  by 
ARABICA,  although  it  might  seem  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  C2  rules  at  first  glance.  For  example,  consider  a  layered 
C2  architecture  supporting  two  different  GUI  views  of  a 
data  model  that  is  stored  and  constructed  from  a  persistent 
database.  One  of  the  view  components  may  send  a  request 
to  the  data-model  component  to  make  a  change  to  the 
database  component.  The  data-model  component  would 
then  send  a  notification  down  to  all  tlie  view  components  to 
update  their  views  with  the  change,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  a  request  to  the  database  component  to  commit  the 
change  to  the  data.  An  OTS  bean  that  is  used  as  the  data- 
model  component  may  use  just  one  event  to  represent  a 
change  to  its  internal  model.  Thus,  in  the  C2  context,  a 
request  Antf  a  notification  need  to  be  generated  for  the  same 
event. 

Another  issue  worth  studying  is  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  adapt  the  visual  approach  to  architectural  construction 
for  use  on  distributed  architectures.  A  current  limitation  of 
the  JavaBeans  model  is  that  it  docs  not  support  visual 
composition  of  distributed  beans  that  must  communicate 
via  remote  procedure  call  (e.g.  using  Java  Remote  Method 
Invocation)  or  more  sophisticated  middleware  such  as 
CORBA  or  TIBCO’s  TIB/Rendezvous.  With  ARABICA, 
such  mechanisms  for  distributed  interaction  within  C2 
connectors  can  naturally  be  incorporated,  yet  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  additional  support  for  specifying  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  beans  that  will  execute  across  distributed 
hardware.  Techniques  are  currently  being  explored  for 
supporting  OTS  connectors  in  ARABICA,  which  will 
make  possible  the  construction  of  distributed  bean-based 
applications.  These  techniques  will  exploit  the  capabilities 
of  Enterprise  JavaBeans  (EJB)  as  well  as  work  on  employ¬ 
ing  OTS  middleware  in  C2-style  architectures  [17].  Note 
also  that  future  versions  of  the  Java^^  2  Platform  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition  (J2EE)  will  define  an  architecture  for  portable 
connectors,  which  will  allow  ‘container’  entities  such  as 
EJBs  to  integrate  more  easily  with  existing  enterprise 


systems  [10].  The  possibility  of  using  these  J2EE  connec¬ 
tors  to  implement  the  connectors  of  C2-stylc  architectures 
will  be  investigated.  An  even  better  approach  might  be  to 
support  lightweight  automated  construction  or  customisa¬ 
tion  of  context-dependent  connector  implementations. 

A  final  issue  that  bears  further  study  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  generalise  the  work  reported  here  to 
other  architectural  styles  and  component  models.  Of  the 
various  architectural  styles  that  have  been  described  in  the 
literature  (see  Shaw  and  Garlan  for  a  useful  discussion  of 
common  architectural  styles  [23]),  C2  imposes  possibly  the 
greatest  number  of  rules  and  constraints,  since  it  combines 
features  of  a  number  of  more  general  styles  (including  the 
client/server,  layered  system  and  implicit  invocation 
styles).  In  other  words  C2  can  be  viewed  as  a  specialisation 
of  these  other  styles,  and  so  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will 
be  a  simple  matter  to  find  ways  of  enforcing  the  rules  of 
these  less  restrictive  styles  within  a  composition  of  compo¬ 
nents.  As  for  generalising  to  other  component  models,  not 
all  component  models  lend  themselves  to  a  visual  style  of 
composition,  which  has  been  relied  on  fairly  heavily  in  tire 
present  work  with  JavaBeans.  However,  given  an  initial 
look  at  COM  and  CORBA,  it  appears  that  it  is  possible  to 
create  appropriate  mechanisms  for  incorporating  support 
for  architectural  concerns  in  other  models. 


7  Related  work 

Section  4.3  discussed  some  related  work  on  supporting 
architectural  concerns  in  design  environments,  but  there 
has  been  little  work  to  date  on  supporting  architectural 
concerns  in  conjunction  with  standard  component  technol¬ 
ogies.  Sullivan  et  al  used  an  architecture-based  approach 
to  understand  Microsoft’s  COM  component  model  [24].  In 
particular,  rather  than  attempting  to  apply  the  rules  of  any 
particular  style  to  COM,  they  instead  viewed  COM  itself  as 
an  architectural  standard  and  modelled  its  definition  in  the 
Z  calculus  to  validate  their  understanding  of  COM,  which 
allowed  them  to  discover  anomalies  in  the  definition  itself. 
Jazaycri  et  ai  followed  a  similar  approach  to  exploring  the 
relationship  between  architecture  and  component  technol¬ 
ogies  [25,  26].  In  particular,  they  looked  at  an  existing 
component  framework,  the  C4-f-  Standard  Template 
Library,  and  identified  the  architectural  style  induced  by 
that  framework.  In  a  similar  vein,  Di  Nitto  and  Rosenblum 
have  studied  the  architectural  styles  induced  by  middle¬ 
ware  infrastructures  [27]. 

C2,  UniCon  and  Darwin  are  examples  of  ADLs  that 
provide  a  proprietary  implementation  infrastructure  to 
support  an  associated  ADL.  C2  provides  its  class  frame¬ 
work  as  its  infrastructure,  and  this  class  framework  is 
implemented  in  multiple  programming  languages  [13]. 
UniCon  supports  implementation  generation  for  a  prede¬ 
fined  collection  of  connectors  [28].  Darwin  is  supported 
by  an  infrastructure  called  Regis  for  distributed  programs 
that  are  configured  using  Darwin  [29,  30].  There  has  also 
been  work  in  the  Darwin  project  on  supporting  architec¬ 
tural  modelling  of  CORBA-based  systems  [31].  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  ADL-specific  infrastructure  support, 
there  has  been  work  on  incorporating  substantial  support 
for  architectural  modelling  into  the  Unified  Modelling 
Language  (UML)  a  standard  objcct-oricntcd-dcsign  nota¬ 
tion  [32]. 

There  is  also  work  by  Stuurman  on  relating  the  tenets  of 
software  architecture  to  the  features  of  JavaBeans,  but  her 
analysis  is  presented  independently  of  any  particular  archi¬ 
tectural  style  or  ADL  [33].  In  contrast  to  the  direction  of 
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the  present  work,  she  concluded  that  the  best  use  of 
architectural  models  with  JavaBeans  is  to  reverse  engineer 
a  model  from  an  existing  composition  of  beans. 

8  Conclusions 

Having  considered  and  explored  the  possibility  of  combin¬ 
ing  a  popular  component  interoperability  model  with  a 
useful  and  representative  software  architectural  style,  the 
authors  are  encouraged  that  this  approach  can  bring 
advantages  to  the  development  of  component-based  soft¬ 
ware,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  fruitful  to  explore  similar 
approaches  with  other  architectural  and  component  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  philosophy  of  substrate  independence  in  C2 
makes  composition  of  components  fairly  easy.  It  is  possible 
to  leverage  the  strengths  of  the  JavaBeans  component 
model  and  the  ability  of  ARABICA  to  dynamically  intro¬ 
spect  the  interface  of  a  bean  and  map  it  to  C2-style 
interactions.  The  use  of  a  wrapper  separates  the  application 
logic  in  the  bean  component  from  its  communication  with 
other  architectural  components. 

A  key  advantage  of  the  approach  described  in  this  paper 
is  that  a  broad  range  of  architectural  design  activities  is 
now  integrated  into  a  single  environment,  from  the  design, 
implementation  and  adaptation  of  individual  components 
to  the  design,  implementation  and  integration  of  architec¬ 
tures  that  are  compositions  of  these  individual  elements. 
This  integration  portends  an  architecture-based  develop¬ 
ment  approach  that  facilitates  easy  shifting  of  focus  from 
one  activity  to  another.  Sophisticated  architectural  devel¬ 
opment  tools  built  along  these  lines  will  tie  in  neatly  with 
component-based  software  development. 

In  the  future,  we  plan  to  investigate  further  the  issues 
and  opportunities  opened  up  by  this  approach.  In  addition 
to  the  issues  discussed  in  Section  6,  the  problem  of 
architecture-based  testing  of  component  compositions  is 
also  of  interest.  The  ability  to  test  the  runtime  behaviour  of 
bean  components  in  a  design  environment  would  be 
extremely  useful  for  testing  different  architectural  config¬ 
urations.  A  natural  place  to  provide  instrumentation 
support  for  testing  and  analysis  is  in  the  Dialog  and 
Constraints  elements  of  the  C2  wrapper  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
In  a  separate  tool  called  'ROBUSTA’,  work  is  also  being 
performed  to  support  checking  of  component  semantic 
constraints.  An  excellent  home  for  this  work  is  the  ADL 
C2SADEL  and  its  associated  environment  DR  ADEL, 
which  support  modelling  and  evolution  of  C2  architectures 
according  to  a  theory  of  heterogeneous  typing  of  architec¬ 
tural  elements  [15,  16]. 

In  summary,  experience  so  far  with  JavaBeans,  C2  and 
ARABICA  is  helping  with  the  development  and  expansion 
of  an  understanding  of  the  synergy  between  component 
models  and  software  architectures. 
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Abstract.  This  paper  presents  a  framework  that  lets  a  component  de¬ 
veloper  provide  a  component  user  with  different  kinds  of  information, 
depending  on  the  specific  context  and  needs.  The  framework  is  based  on 
presenting  this  information  in  the  form  of  metadata.  Metadata  describe 
static  and  dynamic  aspects  of  the  component,  can  be  accessed  by  the 
user,  cind  can  be  used  for  different  tasks  throughout  the  software  engi¬ 
neering  lifecycle.  The  framework  is  defined  in  a  general  way,  so  that  the 
metadata  can  be  easily  extended  if  new  types  of  data  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  our  approach,  we  define  a  unique  format  and  a  unique  tag  for 
each  kind  of  metadata  provided.  The  tag  lets  the  user  of  the  component 
both  treat  the  information  provided  as  metadata  in  the  correct  way  and 
query  for  a  specific  piece  of  information.  We  motivate  the  untapped  po¬ 
tential  of  component  metadata  by  showing  the  need  for  metadata  in  the 
context  of  testing  and  analysis  of  distributed  component-based  systems, 
and  introduce  our  framework  with  the  help  of  an  example.  We  sketch 
a  possible  scenario  consisting  of  an  application  developer  who  wants  to 
perform  two  different  softw^u'c  engineering  tasks  on  her  application:  gen¬ 
erating  self-checking  code  and  program  slicing. 

Keywords:  Components,  component-based  systems,  distributed 
components,  metadata. 

1  Introduction 

In  recent  years,  component-based  software  technologies  have  been  increasingly 
considered  as  necessary  for  creating,  testing,  and  maintaining  the  vastly  more 
complex  software  of  the  future.  Components  have  the  potential  to  low'er  the  de¬ 
velopment  effort,  speed  up  the  development  process,  leverage  other  developers' 
efforts,  and  decrease  maintenance  costs.  Unfortunately,  despite  their  compelling 
potential,  software  components  have  yet  to  show'  their  full  promise  as  a  softw'are 
engineering  solution,  and  are  in  fact  making  some  problems  more  difficult.  The 
presence  of  externally-developed  components  wdthin  a  system  introduces  new 
challenges  for  softw’are-engineering  activities.  Researchers  have  reported  many 


problems  with  the  use  of  software  components,  including  difficulty  in  locating 
the  code  responsible  for  given  program  behaviors  [4],  hidden  dependences  among 
components  [4,5],  hidden  interfaces  that  raise  security  concerns[r2, 17],  reduced 
testability  [18],  and  difficulties  in  program  understanding  [4].  The  use  of  com¬ 
ponents  in  a  distributed  environment  makes  all  the  above  problems  even  more 
difficult,  due  to  the  nature  of  distributed  systems.  In  fact,  distributed  systems  (1) 
generally  use  a  middleware,  which  complicates  the  interactions  among  compo¬ 
nents,  and  (2)  involve  components  that  have  a  higher  inherent  complexity  (e.g., 
components  in  e-commerce  applications  that  embody  complex  business  logic  and 
are  not  just  simple  GUI  buttons). 

Several  of  the  above  problems  arc  due  to  the  lack  of  information  about  com¬ 
ponents  that  are  not  internally  developed.  Consider  an  application  developer 
who  wishes  to  use  a  particular  component  by  incorporating  it  into  her  applica¬ 
tion,  either  by  using  it  remotely  over  a  network  or  by  interacting  with  it  through 
middleware  such  as  CORE  A  [6].  The  application  developer  typically  has  only 
primary  interface  information  supporting  the  invocation  of  component  functions. 
In  particular,  she  has  no  source  code,  no  reliability  or  safety  information,  no  in¬ 
formation  related  to  validation,  no  information  about  dependences  that  could 
help  her  evaluate  impacts  of  the  change,  and  possibly  not  even  full  disclosure  of 
interfaces  and  aspects  of  component  behavior.  When  the  task  to  be  performed 
is  the  integration  of  the  component,  information  about  the  component  interface 
and  its  customizable  properties  can  be  all  that  is  needed.  Other  software  en¬ 
gineering  tasks,  however,  require  additional  information  to  be  performed  on  a 
component-based  system. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  frainework  that  lets  the  component  developer  pro¬ 
vide  the  component  user  with  different  kinds  of  information,  depending  on  the 
specific  context  and  needs.  The  framework  is  based  on  presenting  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  metadata.  Metadaf.a  describe  static  and  dynamic  aspects  of 
the  component,  can  be  accessed  by  the  user,  and  can  he  used  for  different  tasks. 
The  idea  of  providing  additional  data  together  with  a  component  is  not  new:  It 
is  a  common  feature  of  many  existing  component  models,  albeit  a  feature  that 
provides  relatively  limited  functionality.  In  fact,  the  vsolutions  provided  so  far  by 
existing  component  models  are  tailored  to  a  specific  kind  of  information  and  lack 
generality.  To  date,  no  one  has  explored  metadata  as  a  general  mechanism  for 
aiding  software  engineering  tasks,  such  as  analysis  and  testing,  in  the  presence 
of  components. 

The  framework  that  we  propo.se  is  defined  in  a  general  way,  so  that  the 
metadata  can  be  easily  extended  to  support  new  types  of  data.  In  our  approach, 
we  define  a  unique  format  and  a  unique  tag  for  each  kind  of  metadata  provided. 
The  tag  lets  the  user  of  the  component  both  treat  the  information  provided  as 
metadata  in  the  correct  way  and  query  for  a  specific  piece  of  information.  Because 
the  size  and  complexity  of  common  component-based  software  applications  are 
constantly  growing,  there  is  an  actual  need  for  automated  tools  to  develop, 
integrate,  analyze,  and  test  such  applications.  Several  aspects  of  the  framework 
that  we  propose  can  be  easily  automated  through  tools.  Due  to  the  way  the 


metadata  are  defined,  tools  can  be  implennented  that  support  both  the  developer 
who  has  to  associate  some  metadata  with  his  component  and  the  user  who  wants 
to  retrieve  the  metadata  for  a  component  she  is  integrating  into  her  system. 

We  show  the  need  for  metadata  in  the  context  of  analysis  and  testing  of 
distributed  component-based  systems,  and  introduce  our  framework  with  the 
help  of  an  example.  We  sketch  a  possible  scenario  consisting  of  an  application 
developer  who  wants  to  perform  two  different  software  engineering  tasks  on  her 
application.  The  first  task  is  in  the  context  of  self-checking  code.  In  this  case, 
the  metadata  needed  to  accomplish  the  task  consist  of  pre-conditions  and  post¬ 
conditions  for  the  different  functions  provided  by  the  component,  and  invariants 
for  the  component  itself.  This  information  is  used  to  implement  a  checking  mech¬ 
anism  for  calls  to  the  component.  The  second  task  is  related  to  slicing.  In  this 
case,  the  metadata  that  the  developer  needs  to  perform  the  analysis  consist 
of  summary  information  for  the  component’s  functions.  Summary  information 
is  used  to  improve  the  precision  of  the  slices  involving  one  or  more  calls  to  the 
component,  which  would  otherwise  be  computed  making  worst-case  assumptions 
about  the  behavior  of  the  functions  invoked. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2  provides  some  back¬ 
ground  on  components  and  component-based  applications.  Section  3  presents  the 
motivating  example.  Section  4  introduces  the  metadata  framework  and  shows 
two  possible  uses  of  metadata.  Section  5  illustrates  a  possible  implementation 
of  the  framework  for  metadata.  Finally,  Section  6  draws  some  conclusions  and 
sketches  future  research  directions. 


2  Background 

This  section  provides  a  definition  of  the  terms  “component”  and  “component- 
ba.sed  system,”  introduces  the  main  technologies  supporting  component-based 
programming,  and  illustrates  the  different  roles  played  by  developers  and  users 
of  components. 

2.1  Components 

Although  there  is  broad  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “component” 
and  “component-based”  systems,  different  authors  have  used  different  interpre¬ 
tations  of  these  terms.  Therefore,  we  still  lack  a  unique  and  precise  definition 
of  a  component.  Brown  and  Wallnau  [2],  define  a  component  as  “a  replaceable 
software  unit  wuth  a  set  of  contractually-specified  interfaces  and  explicit  context 
dependences  only.”  Lewis  [10]  defines  a  component-based  system  as  “a  soft¬ 
ware  system  composed  primarily  of  components:  modules  that  encapsulate  both 
data  and  functionality  and  are  configurable  through  parameters  at  run-time.” 
Szyperski  [16]  says,  in  a  more  general  way,  that  “components  are  binary  units 
of  independent  production,  acquisition,  and  deployment  that  interact  to  form  a 
functioning  system.” 


In  this  paper,  we  view  a  component  as  a  system  or  a  subsystem  developed 
by  one  organization  and  deployed  by  one  or  more  other  organizations,  possibly 
in  different  application  domains.  A  component  is  open  (i.e.,  it  can  be  either 
extended  or  combined  with  other  components)  and  closed  (i.e.,  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  as  a  stand-alone  entity)  at  the  same  time.  According  to  this 
definition,  several  examples  of  components  can  be  provided:  a  class  or  a  set  of 
cooperating  clas.ses  with  a  clearly-defined  interface;  a  library  of  functions  in  any 
procedural  language;  and  an  application  providing  an  API  such  that  its  features 
can  be  accessed  by  external  applications.  In  our  view,  a  component-based  system 
consists  of  three  parts:  the  user  application,  the  components,  and  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  (often  called  middleware)  that  provides  communication  channels  between 
the  u.ser  application  and  the  components.  The  user  application  communicates 
with  components  through  their  interfaces.  The  communication  infrastructure 
maps  the  interfaces  of  the  user  application  to  the  interfaces  of  the  components. 


2.2  Component  Technologies 

Researchers  have  been  investigating  the  use  of  components  and  component- based 
systems  for  a  number  of  years.  Mcllroy  first  introduced  the  idea  of  components 
as  a  solution  to  the  software  cri.sis  in  1968  [13].  Although  the  idea  of  compo¬ 
nents  has  been  around  for  some  time,  only  in  the  last  few  years  has  component 
technology  become  mature  enough  to  be  effectively  used.  Today,  several  compo¬ 
nent  models,  component  frameworks,  middleware,  design  tools,  and  composition 
tools  are  available,  which  allow  for  successful  exploitation  of  the  component 
technology,  and  support  true  component- based  development  to  build  real-world 
applications. 

The  most  widespread  standards  available  today  for  component  models  are 
the  CORBA  Component  Model  [6],  COM+  and  ActiveX  [3],  and  Enterprise 
JavaBeans  [7].  The  CORBA  Component  Model,  developed  by  the  Object  Man¬ 
agement  Group,  is  a  server-side  standard  that  lets  developers  build  applications 
out  of  components  written  in  different  languages,  running  on  different  platforms, 
and  in  a  distributed  environment.  COM-h,  OLE,  and  ActiveX,  developed  by  Mi- 
cro.soft,  provide  a  binary  standard  that  can  be  used  to  define  distributed  com¬ 
ponents  in  terms  of  the  interface  they  provide.  The  Enterprise  JavaBeans  tech¬ 
nology,  created  by  Sun  Micro.systems,  is  a  server-side  component  architecture 
that  enables  rapid  development  of  versatile,  reusable,  and  portable  applications, 
who.se  business  logic  is  implemented  by  JavaBeans  components  [Ij.  Although  the 
example  used  in  this  paper  is  written  in  Java  and  uses  JavaBeans  components, 
the  approach  that  we  propose  is  not  constrained  by  any  specific  component 
model  and  can  be  applied  to  any  of  the  above  three  standards. 


2.3  Separation  of  Concerns 

The  issues  that  arise  in  the  context  of  component-based  systems  can  be  viewed 
from  two  per.spectives:  the  component  developer  perspective  and  the  component 


user  (application  developer)^  perspective.  These  two  actors  have  different  knowd- 
cdge,  understanding,  and  visibility  of  the  component.  The  component  developer 
knows  about  the  implementation  details,  and  sees  the  component  as  a  white  box. 
The  component  user,  who  integrates  one  or  more  components  to  build  a  com¬ 
plete  application,  is  typically  unaware  of  the  component  internals  and  treats  it 
as  a  black  box.  Consequently,  developers  and  users  of  a  component  have  different 
needs  and  expectations,  and  are  concerned  with  different  problems. 

The  component  developer  implements  a  component  that  could  be  used  in 
several,  possibly  unpredictable,  contexts.  Therefore,  he  has  to  provide  enough 
information  to  make  the  component  usable  as  widely  as  possible.  In  particular, 
the  following  information  could  be  either  needed  or  required  by  a  generic  user 
of  a  component: 

Information  to  evaluate  the  component:  for  example,  information  on  static 
and  dynamic  metrics  computed  on  the  components,  such  as  cyclomatic  com¬ 
plexity  and  coverage  level  achieved  during  testing. 

Information  to  deploy  the  component:  for  example,  additional  information 
on  the  interface  of  the  component,  such  as  pre-conditions,  post-conditions, 
and  invariants. 

Information  to  test  and  debug  the  component:  for  example,  a  finite  state 
machine  representation  of  the  component,  regression  test  suites  together  with 
coverage  data,  and  information  about  dependences  between  inputs  and  out¬ 
puts. 

Information  to  analyze  the  component:  for  example,  summary  data-flow 
information,  control-flow*  graph  representations  of  part  of  the  component, 
and  control-dependence  information. 

Information  on  how  to  customize  or  extend  the  component:  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  list  of  the  properties  of  the  component,  a  set  of  constraints  on  their 
values,  and  the  methods  to  be  used  to  modify  them. 

Most  of  the  above  information  could  be  computed  if  the  component  source 
code  were  available.  Unfortunately,  this  is  seldom  the  case  w*hen  a  component  is 
provided  by  a  third  party.  Typically,  the  component  developer  does  not  want  to 
disclose  too  many  details  about  his  component.  The  source  code  is  an  example 
of  a  kind  of  information  that  the  component  developer  does  not  want  to  provide. 
Other  po.ssible  examples  are  the  number  of  defects  found  in  the  previous  relea.ses 
of  the  component  or  the  algorithmic  details  of  the  component  functionality. 
Metadata  lets  the  component  developer  provide  only  the  information  he  wants 
to  provide,  so  that  the  component  user  can  accomplish  the  task(s)  that  she  w*ants 
to  perform  w’ithout  having  knowledges  about  the  component  that  are  supposed 
to  be  private. 

To  exploit  the  presence  of  metadata,  the  component  user  needs  a  way  of 
knowing  what  kind  of  additional  information  is  packaged  with  a  given  compo¬ 
nent  and  a  means  of  querying  for  a  specific  piece  of  information.  The  type  of 

*  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  paper,  we  use  “component  user”  and  “application 
developer”  interchangeably. 


information  required  may  vary  depending  on  the  specific  needs  of  the  compo> 
nent  user.  She  may  need  to  verify  that  a  given  component  satisfies  reliability  or 
safety  requirements  for  the  application,  to  know  the  impact  of  the  substitution 
of  a  component  with  a  newer  version  of  the  same  component,  or  to  trace  a  given 
execution  for  security  purposes.  The  need  for  different  information  in  different 
contexts  calls  for  a  generic  way  of  providing  and  retrieving  such  information. 

Whereas  it  is  obvious  that  a  component  user  may  require  the  above  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  less  obvious  why  a  component  developer  would  wish  to  put  effort 
into  computing  and  providing  it.  From  the  component  developer’s  point  of  view, 
however,  the  ability  to  provide  this  kind  of  information  may  make  the  difference 
in  determining  whether  the  component  is  or  can  be  selected  by  a  component  user 
who  is  developing  an  application,  and  thus,  whether  the  component  is  viable  as 
a  product.  Moreover,  in  some  cases,  provision  of  answers  may  even  be  required 
by  standards  organizations  —  for  instance,  where  safety  critical  software  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  such  cases,  the  motivation  for  the  component  developer  may  be  as 
compelling  as  the  motivation  for  the  component  user. 

3  Motivating  Example 

In  this  section,  we  introduce  the  example  that  will  be  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
paper  to  motivate  the  need  for  metadata  and  to  show  a  possible  use  of  this  kind 
of  information. 


public  class  BankingAccount  { 

BankingAccount (String  code)  (...) 

public  void  open() 

throws  CantOpenException, 
InvalidPINException  (...) 
public  float  getBalance ()  (...) 
public  float  withdraw (float  amount)  (...) 
public  float  deposit (float  amount)  (...) 
public  float  mov9Funds{BankingAccount  destacct, 
float  amount)  (...) 


(b) 


Fig.  1.  (a)  High-level  view  of  the  application,  (b)  Interface  of  the  BankingAccount 
component. 


The  example  consists  of  part  of  a  distributed  application  for  remote  banking. 
The  application  uses  one  or  more  instances  of  an  externally-developed  compo¬ 
nent  to  access  a  remote  databa.se  containing  the  account-related  information. 
Figure  1(a)  provides  a  high-level  view  of  the  application,  to  show  the  interaction 
between  the  user  code  and  the  component(s).  Figure  1(b)  shows  the  subset  of  the 
BankingAccount  component  interface  used  by  the  application.  We  assume  the 
common  situation  in  which  the  component  user  is  provided  with  the  interface  of 
the  component  together  with  some  kind  of  user  documentation. 


public  boolean  checkingToSavings (String  cAc count Code , 

String  sAc count Code , 
float  amount)  { 

1.  Banking  Account  checking  (cAccountCode) ; 

2.  Banking Account  saving (sAccountCode) ; 

3.  float  balance,  total; 

4 .  check ing . open ( ) ; 

5.  saving. openO ; 

6.  balance  =  che ck ing. moveFimds (saving,  amount); 

7.  total  =  balance  +  additional Funds; 

} 


Fig.  2.  Fragment  of  the  application  code. 


Figure  2  shows  a  fragment  of  the  application  code.  The  code  is  part  of  a 
method  whose  semantics  is  to  move  a  given  amount  of  money  from  a  checking 
account  to  a  savings  account.  The  first  two  parameters  of  the  method  arc  two 
strings  containing  the  codes  of  the  checking  account  and  of  the  savings  account, 
respectively.  The  third  parameter  is  a  number  representing  the  amount  of  the 
funds  to  be  moved.  Note  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  presentation,  we  have  simplified 
the  example  to  make  it  smaller,  self  contained,  and  more  understandable. 


4  Metadata 

When  integrating  an  externally-developed  component  into  a  system,  we  may 
need  to  perform  a  set  of  tasks  including,  among  possible  others,  the  gathering 
of  third-party  certification  information  about  the  component,  analyses  and  test¬ 
ing  of  the  system,  and  assessment  of  some  quality  of  the  resulting  application. 
These  tasks  require  more  than  the  mere  binary  code  together  with  some  high 
level  description  of  the  component’s  features.  Unfortunately,  the  source  code  for 
the  component  is  generally  unavailable,  and  so  is  a  formal  specification  of  the 
component.  Moreover,  we  arc  not  simply  interested  in  having  a  specific  kind  of 
information  about  the  component,  as  a  specification  would  be,  but  rather  w’c 
need  a  way  of  providing  different  kinds  of  information  depending  on  the  context. 
This  is  the  idea  behind  the  concept  of  metadata:  to  define  an  infra.structure 
that  lets  the  component  developer  (respectively,  user)  add  to  (respectively,  re¬ 
trieve  from)  the  component  the  different  types  of  data  that  are  needed  in  a 
given  context  or  for  a  given  task.  Obviously,  metadata  can  also  be  produced  for 
internally-developed  components,  so  that  all  the  components  that  are  used  to 
build  an  application  can  be  handled  in  an  homogeneous  way. 


This  notion  of  providing  metadata  with  software  components  is  highly  re¬ 
lated  to  what  electrical  engineers  do  with  hardware  components:  just  as  a  re¬ 
sistor  is  not  useful  without  its  essential  characteristic  such  as  resistance  value, 
tolerance,  and  packaging,  so  a  software  component  needs  to  provide  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  itself  to  be  usable  in  different  context.  The  more  metadata  that 
are  available  from  or  about  a  component,  the  fewer  will  be  the  restrictions  on 
tasks  that  can  be  performed  by  the  component  user,  such  as  applicable  program 
analysis  techniques,  model  checking,  or  simulation.  In  this  sense,  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  metadata  for  a  component  can  be  perceived  as  a  ^‘quality  mark”  by  an 
application  developer  who  is  selecting  the  components  to  deploy  in  her  system. 

Metadata  range  from  finite-statc-machine  models  of  the  component,  to  QoS'^- 
rclated  information,  to  plain  documentation.  In  fact,  any  software  engineering 
artifact  can  be  a  metadatum  for  a  given  component,  as  long  as  (1)  the  component 
developer  is  involved  in  its  production,  (2)  it  is  packaged  with  the  component  in 
a  standard  way,  and  (3)  it  is  processable  by  automated  development  tools  and 
environments  (including  possibly  visual  presentation  to  human  users). 

As  stated  in  the  Introduction,  the  idea  of  providing  additional  data  —  in  the 
form  of  either  metadata  or  metamethods  returning  the  metadata  —  together 
with  a  component  is  not  new.  The  properties  associated  with  a  JavaBean  [1] 
component  are  a  form  of  metadata  used  to  customize  the  component  within 
an  application.  The  Beaninfo  object  associated  with  a  JavaBean  component 
encapsulates  additional  kinds  of  metadata  about  the  component,  including  the 
component  name,  a  textual  description  of  its  functionality,  textual  descriptions 
of  its  properties,  and  so  on.  Analogously,  the  interface  IUnknown  for  a  DCOM  [3] 
component  permits  obtaining  information  (i.e.,  metadata)  about  the  component 
interfaces.  Additional  examples  of  metadata  and  metamethods  can  be  found  in 
other  component  models  and  in  the  literature  [14,20, 8].  Although  these  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  additional  data  about  a  component  are  good 
for  the  specific  i.ssues  they  address,  they  lack  generality.  Metadata  are  typically 
used,  in  existing  component  models,  only  to  provide  generic  usage  information 
about  a  component  (e.g.,  the  name  of  its  class,  the  names  of  its  methods,  the 
types  of  its  methods’  parameters)  or  appearance  information  about  GUI  com¬ 
ponents  (e.g.,  its  background  and  foreground  colors,  its  size,  its  font  if  it’s  a  text 
component).  To  date,  no  one  has  explored  metadata  as  a  general  mechanism  for 
aiding  software  engineering  tasks,  such  as  analysis  and  testing,  in  the  presence 
of  components. 

To  show  a  po.ssible  situation  where  metadata  are  needed,  let  us  assume  that 
the  component  user  that  we  met  in  Section  3  had  to  perform  tw'o  different  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  tasks  on  her  application:  implementation  of  a  run-time  checking 
mechanism  and  program  slicing.  We  refer  to  the  system  in  Figures  1  and  2  to 
illustrate  the  two  tasks. 
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4.1  Self-checking  Code 


Suppose  that  the  component  user  is  concerned  with  the  robustness  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  she  is  building.  One  way  to  make  the  system  robust  is  to  implement  a 
run-time  checking  mechanism  for  the  application  [9, 15].  A  run-time  check  mech¬ 
anism  is  responsible  for  (1)  checking  the  inputs  of  each  call  prior  to  the  actual 
invocation  of  the  corresponding  method,  (2)  checking  the  outputs  of  each  call 
after  the  execution  of  the  corresponding  method,  and  (3)  suitably  reacting  in 
case  of  problems. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  checks  are  needed  even  in  the  presence  of  an 
assertion-based  mechanism  in  the  externally-developed  component.  For  example, 
the  violation  of  an  assertion  could  imply  the  termination  of  the  program,  which 
is  a  situation  that  we  want  to  avoid  if  we  arc  concerned  with  the  robustness 
of  our  application.  Moreover,  according  to  the  design-by-contract  paradigm,  a 
client  should  be  responsible  for  satisfying  the  method  pre-condition  prior  to  the 
invocation  of  such  method. 


public  class  Bank ingAc count  { 

//e  invariant  (  ({balance  >  0)  1 1  (status  ~  OVERDRAWN))  \ 
//«  ((timeout  <  LIMIT)  It  (logged  ==  false))  ); 


public  void  openO  throws  CantOpenException, 
InvalidPINException 

//Q  pre  (true); 

//Q  post  (logged  ==  true) 


public  float  getBalanceO  { 

//€  pre  (logged  ==  true) ; 

//«  post  {  ((return  ==  balance  )  ftfc  (balance  >=  0) )  ll  \ 
//«  (return  ==  -1.0)  ); 

> 

public  float  withdraw (float  amount)  { 

//O  pro  (  (logged  ==  true)  &&  \ 

//^  {amo^lnt  <  balance)  ) ; 

//O  post  (  (return  ==  balance*  )  tk  \\ 

//€  (balance*  ==  balance  -  amount)  ); 

} 

public  float  deposit (float  amount)  { 

//«  pro  (logged  ==  true) ; 

//€  post  (  (return  ==  balance’  )  kk  \\ 

//€  (balance*  ==  balance  +  amount)  ); 

> 


public  float  move Funds (Bank ingAc count  destination,  float  amount)  { 
//«  pre  (  (logged  =-  true)  ftft  V 

//«  ((amount  <  1000.0)  ||  (userType  ADMINISTRATOR))  \ 

//O  (amoimt  <  balance)  ) ; 

//O  post  (  (return  ==  balance*  )  kk  \ 

//®  (balance*  ==  balance  -  amount)  ); 

> 

>: 


Fig.  3.  Fragment  of  the  component  code. 


The  run-time  checks  on  the  inputs  and  outputs  are  performed  by  means 
of  checking  code  embedded  in  the  application.  This  code  can  be  automatically 
generated  by  a  tool  starting  from  a  set  of  pre-conditions,  post-conditions,  and 
invariants  compliant  with  a  given  syntax  understood  by  the  tool.  As  an  alter¬ 
native,  the  checking  code  can  be  written  by  the  application  developer  starting 
from  the  same  conditions  and  invariants.  A  precise  description  of  the  way  con¬ 
ditions  and  invariants  can  be  either  automatically  used  by  a  tool  or  manually 
used  by  a  programmer  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Also,  we  do  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  pos.sible  ways  conditions  and  invariants  can  be  available,  either  directly 
provided  by  the  programmer  or  automatically  derived  from  some  specification. 
The  interested  reader  can  refer  to  References  [9]  and  [15]  for  details. 

The  point  here  is  that,  if  the  application  developer  wants  to  implement  such 
a  mechanism,  she  needs  pre-  and  post-conditions  for  each  method  that  has  to 
be  checked,  together  with  invariants.  This  is  generally  not  a  problem  for  the 
internally-developed  code,  but  is  a  major  issue  in  the  presence  of  externally- 
developed  components.  The  checking  code  for  the  calls  to  the  external  component 
cannot  be  produced  unless  that  external  component  provides  the  information 
that  is  needed.  Referring  to  the  example  in  Figure  1,  what  we  need  is  for  the 
BankingAccount  component  to  provide  metadata  consisting  of  an  invariant  for 
the  component,  together  with  pre-  and  post-conditions  for  each  interface  method. 

Figure  3  provides,  as  an  example,  a  possible  set  of  metadata  for  the  com¬ 
ponent  BankingAccount.^  The  availability  of  these  data  to  the  the  component 
user  would  let  her  implement  the  run-time  checks  described  above  also  for  the 
calls  to  the  externally-developed  component.  The  task  would  thus  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  need  for  either  the  source  code  of  the  component  or  any 
other  additional  information  about  it. 


4.2  Program  Slicing 

Program  slicing  is  an  analysis  technique  with  many  applications  to  software 
engineering,  such  as  debugging,  program  understanding,  and  testing.  Given  a 
program  P,  a  program  slice  for  P  with  respect  to  a  variable  v  and  a  program 
point  p  is  the  set  of  statements  of  P  that  might  affect  the  value  of  v  at  p.  The 
pair  <  p/v  >  is  know'n  as  a  slicing  criterion,  A  slice  with  respect  to  <  pyV  >  is 
usually  evaluated  by  analyzing  the  program,  starting  from  v  at  p,  and  computing 
a  transitive  closure  of  the  data  and  control  dependences. 

To  compute  the  transitive  closure  of  the  data  and  control  dependences,  we 
use  a  slicing  algorithm  that  performs  a  backward  traversal  of  the  program  along 
control-flow  paths  from  the  slicing  criterion  [11].  The  algorithm  first  adds  the 
statement  in  the  slicing  criterion  to  the  slice  and  adds  the  variable  in  the  slicing 
criterion  to  the,  initially  empty,  set  of  relevant  variables.  As  the  algorithm  visits 
a  statement  s  in  the  traversal,  it  adds  s  to  the  slice  if.*?  may  modify  (define)  the 
value  of  one  of  relevant  variables  v.  The  algorithm  also  adds  those  variables  that 


^  For  sake  of  brevity,  when  the  value  of  a  vanable  V  does  not  change,  we  do  not  show 
the  condition  “V’  =  V'”  and  simply  use  V  as  the  final  value  instead. 


are  used  to  compute  the  value  of  u  at  5  to  the  set  of  relevant  variables.  If  the 
algorithm  can  determine  that  5  definitely  changes  it  can  remove  v  from  the 
relevant  variables  because  no  other  statement  that  defines  v  can  affect  the  value 
of  V  at  this  point  in  the  program.  The  algorithm  continues  this  traversal  until 
the  set  of  relevant  variables  is  empty. 

Referring  to  Figure  2,  suppose  that  the  application  developer  wants  to  com¬ 
pute  a  slice  for  her  application  with  respect  to  the  slicing  criterion  <  total,  7  >.  ^ 
By  inspecting  statement  7,  we  can  see  that  both  balance  and  additionalFunds 
affect  the  value  of  total  at  statement  7.  Thus,  our  traversal  searches  for  state¬ 
ments  that  may  modify  balance  or  additionalFunds  along  paths  containing  no 
intervening  definition  of  those  variables.  Because  statement  6  defines  balance, 
we  add  statement  6  to  the  slice.  We  have  no  information  about  whether  checking 
uses  its  state  or  its  parameters  to  compute  the  return  value  of  balance.  Thus, 
we  must  assume,  for  safety,  that  checking,  saving,  and  amount  can  affect  the 
return  value,  and  include  them  in  the  set  of  relevant  variables.  Because  balance 
is  definitely  modified  at  statement  6,  we  can  remove  it  from  the  set  of  relevant 
variables.  At  this  point,  the  slice  contains  statements  6  and  7,  and  the  relevant 
variables  set  contains  amount,  checking,  and  saving. 

When  the  traversal  processes  statement  5,  it  adds  it  to  the  slice  but  it 
cannot  remove  saving  from  the  set  of  relevant  variables  because  it  cannot 
determine  whether  saving  is  definitely  modified.  Likewise,  when  the  traver¬ 
sal  reaches  statement  4,  it  adds  it  to  the  slice  but  does  not  remove  checking. 
Because  the  set  of  relevant  variables  contains  both  checking  and  saving,  state¬ 
ments  1  and  2  are  added  to  the  slice  and  cAccountCode  and  sAccountCode  are 
added  to  the  set  of  relevant  variables.  When  the  traversal  reaches  the  entry  to 
check ingToSavings,  traversal  must  continue  along  calls  to  this  method  search¬ 
ing  for  definitions  of  all  parameters.  The  resulting  slice  contains  all  statements 
in  method  checkingToSavings. 

There  are  several  sources  of  imprecision  in  the  slicing  re.sults  that  could  be 
improved  if  some  metadata  had  been  available  with  the  component.  When  the 
traversal  reached  statement  6  —  the  first  call  to  the  component  —  it  had  to 
assume  that  the  state  of  checking  and  the  parameters  to  checking  were  used 
in  the  computation  of  the  return  value,  balance.  However,  an  inspection  of 
the  code  for  checking. moveFunds  shows  that  saving  does  not  contribute  to 
the  computation  of  balcince.  Suppose  that  we  had  metadata,  provided  by  the 
component  developer,  that  summarized  the  dependences  among  the  inputs  and 
outputs  of  the  method-’^  We  could  then  u.se  this  information  to  refine  the  slicing 
to  remove  some  of  the  spurious  statements. 

Consider  again  the  computation  of  the  slice  for  slicing  criterion  <  total,  7  >, 
but  with  metadata  for  the  component.  When  the  traversal  reaches  statement  6,  it 

^  Also  assume  that  the  omitted  part  of  the  code  are  irrelevant  to  the  compTitation  of 
the  slide. 

We  may  be  able  to  get  this  type  of  information  from  the  interface  specifications. 
However,  this  kind  of  information  is  rarely  provided  wath  a  component’s  specifica¬ 
tions. 


uses  the  metadata  to  determine  that  saving  does  not  affect  the  value  of  balance, 
and  thus  does  not  add  saving  to  the  set  of  relevant  variables  at  that  point. 
Because  saving  is  not  in  the  set  of  relevant  variables  when  the  traversal  reaches 
statement  5,  statement  5  is  not  added  to  the  slice.  Likewise,  when  the  traversal 
reaches  statement  2,  statement  2  is  not  added  to  the  slice.  Moreover,  because 
saving  is  not  added  to  the  slice,  sAccountCode  is  not  added  to  the  set  of  relevant 
variables.  When  the  traversal  is  complete,  the  slice  contains  only  statement  1, 
3,  4,  6,  and  7  instead  of  all  statements  in  method  checkingToSavings.  More 
importantly,  when  the  traversal  continues  into  callers  of  the  method,  it  will  not 
consider  definitions  of  sAccountCode,  which  could  result  in  many  additional 
statements  being  omitted  from  the  slice.  The  result  is  a  more  precise  slice  that 
could  significantly  improve  the  utility  of  the  slice  for  the  application  developer’s 
task. 

5  Implementation  of  the  metadata  framework 

In  this  section,  we  show  a  possible  implementation  of  the  metadata  framework. 
The  propo.sed  implementation  provides  a  generic  way  of  adding  information  to, 
and  retrieving  information  from,  a  component,  and  is  not  related  to  any  specific 
component  model.  To  implement  our  framework  we  need  to  address  two  separate 
issues:  (1)  what  format  to  use  for  the  metadata,  and  (2)  how  to  attach  metadata 
to  the  component,  so  that  the  component  user  can  query  for  the  kind  of  metadata 
available  and  retrieve  them  in  a  convenient  way. 

5.1  Format  of  the  Metadata 

Choosing  a  specific  format  suitable  for  all  the  possible  kind  of  metadata  is  dif¬ 
ficult.  As  we  stated  above,  we  do  not  want  to  constrain  metadata  in  any  way. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  present  every  po.ssiblc  kind  of  data  —  ranging  from  a 
textual  specification  of  a  functionality  to  a  binary  compressed  file  containing  a 
dependence  graph  for  the  component  or  .some  kind  of  type  information  —  in  the 
form  of  metadata.  Therefore,  for  each  kind  of  metadata,  we  want  to  (1)  be  able 
to  use  the  most  suitable  format,  and  (2)  be  consistent,  so  that  the  user  (or  the 
tool)  using  a  specific  kind  of  metadata  knows  how  to  handle  it. 

This  is  very  similar  to  what  happens  in  the  Internet  with  electronic  mail 
attachment  or  file  downloaded  through  a  browser.  This  is  why  we  have  decided 
to  rely  on  the  same  idea  behind  MIME  (Multi-purpose  Internet  Mail  Extensions) 
types.  We  define  a  metadata  type  as  a  tag  composed  of  two  parts:  a  type  and 
a  subtype,  separated  by  a  slash.  Just  like  the  MIME  type  **application/zip” 
tells,  say,  a  brow.ser  the  type  of  the  file  downloaded  in  an  unambiguous  way,  so 
the  metadata  type  “analysis/data-dependence”  could  tell  a  component  user  (or 
a  tool)  the  kind  of  metadata  retrieved  (and  how  to  handle  them).  The  actual 
information  within  the  metadata  can  then  be  represented  in  any  specific  way,  as 
long  as  w’e  are  consistent  (i.e.,  as  long  as  there  is  a  one-to-one  relation  between 
the  format  of  the  information  and  the  type  of  the  metadatum). 


By  following  this  scheme,  we  can  define  an  open  set  of  types  that  allows  for 
adding  new  types  and  for  uniquely  identifying  the  kind  of  the  available  data. 
A  metadatum  is  thus  composed  of  a  header,  which  contains  the  tag  identifying 
its  type  and  subtype,  and  of  a  body  containing  the  actual  information.  We  are 
currently  investigating  the  use  of  XML  [19]  to  represent  the  actual  information 
within  a  metadatum.  By  associating  a  unique  DTD  (Document  Type  Definition) 
to  each  metadata  type,  we  would  be  able  to  provide  information  about  the 
format  of  the  metadatTim  body  in  a  standard  and  general  way.  We  are  also 
investigating  a  minimum  set  of  types  that  can  be  used  to  perform  traditional 
software  engineering  tasks,  such  as  testing,  analysis,  computation  of  static  and 
dynamic  metrics,  and  debugging. 

5,2  Producing  and  Consuming  Metadata 

As  for  the  choice  of  the  metadata  format,  here  also  we  want  to  provide  a  generic 
solution  that  does  not  constrain  the  kinds  of  metadata  that  we  can  handle.  In 
particular,  we  want  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible  with  respect  to  the  way  a  com¬ 
ponent  developer  can  add  metadata  to  his  component  and  a  component  user 
can  retrieve  this  information.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  providing  each  com¬ 
ponent  with  two  additional  methods:  one  to  query  about  the  kinds  of  metadata 
available,  and  the  other  to  retrieve  a  specific  kind  of  metadata.  The  compo¬ 
nent  developer  would  thus  be  in  charge  of  implementing  (manually  or  through  a 
tool)  these  two  additional  methods  in  a  suitable  way.  WTen  the  component  user 
wants  to  perform  some  task  involving  one  or  more  externally-developed  compo¬ 
nents,  she  can  then  determine  what  kind  of  additional  data  she  needs,  query  the 
components,  and  retrieve  the  appropriate  metadata  if  they  are  available. 

Flexibility  can  benefit  from  the  fact  that  metadata  do  not  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  .specific  way,  but  can  be  generated  on-demand,  stored  locally,  stored  re¬ 
motely,  depending  on  their  characteristics  (e.g.,  on  their  amount,  on  the  complex¬ 
ity  involved  in  their  evaluation,  on  pos.sible  dependences  from  the  context  that 
prevent  summarizing  them).  As  an  example,  consider  the  ca.se  of  a  dynamically- 
downloaded  component,  provided  together  with  a  huge  amount  of  metadata.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  is  advisable  not  to  distribute  the  component  and  the  meta¬ 
data  at  the  same  time.  The  metadata  could  be  either  be  stored  remotely,  for 
the  component  to  retrieve  them  when  requested  to,  or  be  evaluated  on  demand. 
With  the  proposed  solution,  the  component  developer  can  choose  the  way  of 
providing  metadata  that  is  most  suitable  for  the  kind  of  metadata  that  he  is 
adding  to  the  component.  The  only  constraint  is  the  signature  of  the  methods 
invoked  to  query  metadata  information  and  to  retrieve  a  specific  metadatum, 
which  can  be  easily  standardized. 


5,3  Metadata  for  the  Example 

Referring  to  the  example  of  Section  3,  here  we  provide  some  examples  of  how 
the  above  implementation  could  be  developed  in  the  ca.se  of  an  application  built 
using  JavaBcans  components. 


We  assume  that  the  Banking  Account  component  contains  a  set  of  meta¬ 
data,  among  which  are  pre-conditions,  post-conditions,  and  invariants,  and  data- 
dependcnce  information.  We  also  assume  that  the  methods  to  query  the  com¬ 
ponent  about  the  available  metadata  and  to  retrieve  a  given  metadatum  follows 
the  following  syntax: 

String  []  coraponent-ncone .  getMetadataTags  (  ) 

Metadata  component-name .getMetadata(String  tag,  Stringf]  params) 
When  the  application  developer  acquires  the  component,  she  queries  the  com¬ 
ponent  about  the  kind  of  metadata  it  can  provide  by  invoking  the  method 
Bank ingAccount . getMetadataTags 0 .  Because  this  query  is  just  an  invocation 
of  a  method  that  returns  a  list  of  the  tags  of  the  available  metadata,  this  part  of 
the  process  can  be  easily  automated  and  performed  by  a  tool  (e.g.,  an  extension 
of  the  JavaBeans  BeanBox).  If  the  tags  of  the  metadata  needed  for  the  tasks 
to  be  performed  (e.g.,  analysis/data-dependency  and  self  check/contract) 
are  in  the  list,  then  the  component  user  can  retrieve  them.  She  can  retrieve  the 
invariant  for  the  component  by  executing 
BankingAccount . getMet ad ata(" self check/ contract" ,  paxams) , 
where  params  is  an  array  of  strings  containing  only  the  string  “invariant,”  and 
obtain  the  post-condition  for  get  Balance  by  executing 
BankingAccount .getMetadata(" self check/contract" ,  params), 
where  params  is  an  array  of  strings  containing  the  two  strings  “post”  and  “get- 
Balance.”  Similar  examples  could  be  provided  for  the  retrieving  of  the  other 
information  to  be  iiscd  for  the  tasks. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  provide  all  the  details  of  a  possible  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  framework  for  a  given  component  model,  but  rather  to  give  an  idea 
of  how  the  framework  could  be  implemented  in  different  environments,  and  how 
most  of  its  use  can  be  automated  through  suitable  tools. 

6  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  have  motivated  the  need  for  various  kinds  of  inetadata  about 
a  component  that  can  be  exploited  by  application  developers  when  they  use 
the  component  in  their  applications.  These  metadata  can  provide  information 
to  assist  with  many  software  engineering  tasks  in  the  context  of  component- 
based  systems.  We  focused  on  testing  and  analy.sis  of  components,  and  with  the 
help  of  an  example  discussed  the  u.se  of  metadata  for  two  tasks  that  a  component 
user  might  want  to  perform  on  her  application:  generating  self-checking  code  and 
program  slicing.  In  the  first  case,  the  availability  of  metadata  enabled  the  task  to 
be  performed,  whereas  in  the  second  case,  it  improved  the  accuracy  and  therefore 
the  usefulness  of  the  task  being  performed.  The.sc  are  just  two  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  applications  of  metadata  that  we  envision  for  distributed  component- 
based  systems. 

We  have  presented  a  framework  that  is  defined  in  a  general  way,  so  to  allow' 
for  handling  different  kinds  of  metadata  in  different  application  domains.  The 
framework  is  ba.scd  on  (1)  the  specification  of  a  systematic  way  of  producing  and 


consuming  metadata,  and  (2)  the  precise  definition  of  format  and  contents  of  the 
different  kinds  of  metadata.  This  approach  will  ease  the  automated  generation 
and  use  of  metadata  through  tools  and  enable  the  use  of  metadata  in  different 
contexts. 

Our  future  work  includes  the  identification  and  definition  of  a  standard  set 
of  metadata  for  the  most  common  software  engineering  activities,  and  an  actual 
implementation  of  the  framework  for  the  JavaBean  component  model. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  the  design  of  5iena,  an  Internet-scale 
event  notification  middleware  service  for  distributed  event- 
based  applications  deployed  over  wide-area  networks.  5lENA 
is  responsible  for  selecting  the  notifications  that  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  clients  (fis  expressed  in  client  subscriptions)  and 
then  delivering  those  notifications  to  the  clients  via  access 
points.  The  key  design  challenge  for  5iena  is  maximizing 
expressiveness  in  the  selection  mechanism  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  scalability  of  the  delivery  mechanism.  This  paper  focuses 
on  those  aspects  of  the  design  of  5ien.a  that  fundamentally 
impact  scalability  and  expressiveness.  In  particular,  we  de¬ 
scribe  iS'lENA’s  data  model  for  notifications,  the  covering  re¬ 
lations  that  formally  define  the  semantics  of  the  data  model, 
the  distributed  architectures  we  have  studied  for  5iena’s  im¬ 
plementation,  and  the  processing  strategies  we  developed  to 
exploit  the  covering  relations  for  optimizing  the  routing  of 
notifications. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

There  is  a  clecir  trend  among  experienced  software  devel¬ 
opers  toward  designing  large-scale  distributed  systems  cis 
^lssemblies  of  loosely-coupled  autonomous  components.  A 
common  approach  to  achieving  loose  coupling  is  an  event- 
based  or  implicit  invocation  design  style  [7].  In  an  event- 
based  system,  component  interactions  are  modeled  as  asyn¬ 
chronous  occurrences  of,  and  responses  to,  events.  To  inform 
other  components  about  the  occurrences  of  internal  events 
(such  as  state  changes),  components  emit  notifications  con¬ 
taining  information  about  the  events.  Upon  receiving  noti¬ 
fications,  other  components  can  react  by  performing  actions 
that,  in  turn,  may  result  in  the  occurrence  of  other  events 
and  the  generation  of  additional  notifications. 

Wide-area  networks  such  as  the  Internet,  with  their  vast 
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number  of  potential  producers  and  consumers  of  notifica¬ 
tions,  create  an  opportunity  for  developing  novel  distributed 
event-based  applications  in  such  fields  as  market  analysis, 
data  mining,  indexing,  and  security.  In  general,  the  asyn¬ 
chrony,  heterogeneity,  and  inherent  high  degree  of  loose  cou¬ 
pling  that  characterize  applications  for  wide-area  networks 
suggest  event  interaction  as  a  natural  design  abstraction  for 
a  growing  class  of  distributed  systems.  Yet  to  date  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  sufficiently  powerful  and  scalable  middleware 
infrastructures  to  support  event-based  interaction  in  a  wide- 
area  network.  We  refer  to  such  a  middleware  infrastructure 
cis  an  event  notification  service  [16]. 

This  paper  describes  the  design  of  5lEN.4,^  an  Internet-scale 
event  notification  service  that  is  representative  of  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  we  envision  for  scalable  event  notification  middle¬ 
ware.  5iena  is  designed  to  be  a  ubiquitous  service  accessible 
from  every  site  on  a  wide-area  network.  As  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1,  5iena  is  implemented  as  a  distributed  network  of 


Figure  1;  Distributed  Event  Notification  Service. 

servers  that  provide  clients  w’ith  access  points  offering  an 
extended  publish /subscribe  interface.  The  clients  are  of  tw'o 
kinds:  objects  of  interest,  which  are  the  generators  of  no¬ 
tifications,  and  interested  parties,  which  are  the  consumers 
of  notifications;  of  course,  a  client  can  act  as  both  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  and  an  interested  party.  Clients  use  the  ac¬ 
cess  points  of  their  local  servers  to  advertise  the  information 
about  notifications  that  they  generate  and  to  publish  the  ad¬ 
vertised  notifications.  Clients  also  use  the  access  points  to 
subscribe  for  individual  notifications  or  compound  patterns 
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of  notifications  of  interest.  5lENA  is  responsible  for  select¬ 
ing  the  notifications  that  cire  of  interest  to  clients  and  then 
delivering  those  notifications  to  the  clients  via  the  access 
points. 

Siena  is  a  best- effort  service  in  that  it  does  not  attempt  to 
prevent  race  conditions  induced  by  network  latency.  This 
is  a  pragmatic  concession  to  the  realities  of  Internet-scale 
services,  but  it  means  that  clients  of  SlENA  must  be  resilient 
to  such  race  conditions.  For  instance,  clients  must  allow  for 
the  possibility  of  receiving  a  notification  for  a  cancelled  sub¬ 
scription.  Of  course,  an  implementation  w'ould  likely  adopt 
techniques  such  as  persistent  data  structures,  transactional 
updates  to  the  data  structures,  and  reliable  communication 
protocols  to  enhance  the  robustness  of  this  best-effort  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  key  design  chaillenge  we  face  in  supporting  event  notifi¬ 
cation  of  this  kind  in  a  wide-area  network  is  maximizing  ex¬ 
pressiveness  in  the  selection  mechanism  without  sacrificing 
scalability  of  the  delivery  mechanism.  Scalability  refers  not 
only  to  the  numbers  of  publishers  and  subscribers,  and  the 
numbers  of  notifications  and  subscriptions,  but  also  to  the 
need  to  discard  many  of  the  assumptions  made  for  local-area 
networks,  such  as  low  latency,  abundant  bandwidth,  homo¬ 
geneous  platforms,  continuous  and  reliable  connectivity,  and 
centralized  control.  Expressiveness  refers  to  the  power  of  the 
data  model  that  is  offered  to  publishers  and  subscribers  of 
notifications.  Clearly  the  level  of  expressiveness  influences 
the  algorithms  used  to  route  and  deliver  notifications,  and 
the  extent  to  w'hich  those  algorithms  can  be  optimized.  As 
the  power  of  the  data  model  increases,  so  does  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  algorithms.  Therefore,  the  expressiveness  of  the 
data  model  ultimately  influences  the  sccilability  of  the  im¬ 
plementation,  and  hence  scalability  and  expressiveness  are 
two  conflicting  goals  that  must  be  traded  off. 

While  we  have  not  fully  explored  the  nature  of  this  tradeoff, 
wc  have  investigated  a  number  of  carefully  chosen  points  in 
the  tradeoff  space.  In  particular,  w'e  designed  a  data  model 
for  .S'lENA  that  we  believe  is  sufficiently  expressive  for  a  wide 
range  of  applications  while  still  allowing  sufficient  scalabil¬ 
ity  of  the  delivery  mechanism.  Based  on  this  data  model, 
w'c  designed  distributed  server  architectures  and  associated 
delivery  algorithms  and  processing  strategies,  and  we  eval¬ 
uated  and  confirmed  their  scalability.  Our  description  of 
Siena  in  this  paper  focuses  on  those  aspects  of  the  design 
that  fundamentally  impact  expressiveness  and  scalability. 

Section  2  presents  the  data  model  of  notifications  in  5IEX.A.. 
Section  3  presents  the  semantics  of  5iena,  w’hich  is  described 
formally  in  terms  of  covering  relations  over  advertisements, 
subscriptions  and  notifications.  Section  4  describes  the  al¬ 
ternative  architectures  for  S'lENA  that  we  have  studied  and 
their  associated  processing  strategies;  the  processing  strate¬ 
gies  exploit  the  covering  relations  for  purposes  of  optimizing 
the  routing  of  notifications.  Section  5  presents  an  analysis 
of  the  complexity  of  the  algorithms,  demonstrating  the  seal- 
ability  of  5iena  with  respect  to  the  level  of  expressiveness 
W'e  chose  for  its  data  model.  Section  6  concludes  w'ith  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  related  work,  a  brief  description  of  a  prototype 
implementation  of  5lEN.\,  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  our 
plans  for  future  work. 


2.  DATA  MODEL 

As  mentioned  above,  5iENA  extends  the  traditional  pub¬ 
lish/subscribe  protocol  with  an  additional  interface  function 
called  advertise^  which  is  used  by  an  object  of  interest  to 
inform  the  event  service  of  the  nature  of  the  notifications 
that  it  might  publish.  5lENA  also  adds  the  functions  unsub¬ 
scribe  and  unadvertise  to  further  inform  the  event  service 
about  the  future  behavior  of  interested  parties  and  objects 
of  interest,  respectively.  Subscriptions  can  be  matched  re¬ 
peatedly  until  they  are  cancelled  by  a  call  to  unsubscribe. 
Advertisements  remain  in  effect  until  they  cire  cancelled  by 
a  call  to  unadvertise. 

Underlying  5iena’s  interface  is  a  notification  data  model  (or 
simply  data  model)  that  drives  the  semantics  of  the  service. 
A  notification  in  the  model  is  an  imtyped  set  of  typed  at¬ 
tributes.  For  example,  the  notification  shown  in  Figure  2 
represents  a  stock  price  change  event.  Each  individual  at- 
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class  —  Hnancc/excbanges/stock 

time 

date  =  Mar  4  11:43:37  MST  1998 

string  exchange  =  NYSE 
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change  =  -4 
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earn  =  2.04 

Figure  2:  Example  of  a  Notification. 


tribute  has  a  type^  a  name,  and  a  value,  but  the  notification 
as  a  w'hole  is  purely  a  structural  value  derived  from  its  at¬ 
tributes.  Attribute  names  are  simply  character  strings.  The 
attribute  types  belong  to  a  predefined  set  of  primitive  types 
commonly  found  in  programming  languages  ^lnd  database 
query  languages,  and  for  w'hich  a  fixed  set  of  operators  is 
defined. 

The  justification  for  choosing  this  typing  scheme  is  scalabil¬ 
ity:  Typed  notifications,  such  as  one  finds  for  example  in  the 
Java  Distributed  Event  Specification  [19]  and  CORBA  Noti¬ 
fication  Service  [14],  imply  a  global  authority  for  managing 
and  verifying  the  type  space,  something  w’hich  is  clearly  not 
feeisible  at  an  Internet  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  we  define 
a  restricted  set  of  attribute  types  from  w'hich  to  construct 
(arbitrary)  notifications.  By  having  this  well-defined  set,  we 
can  perform  efficient  routing  based  on  the  content  of  notifi¬ 
cations.  Con  tent- baised  routing  is  a  pow'erful  technique  for 
selecting  and  delivering  notifications  that  gives  clients  the 
ability  to  control  the  precision  w'ith  which  notifications  are 
selected  and  gives  the  event  service  the  ability  to  optimize 
the  processing  tasks  required  for  notification  delivery.  As 
W'e  discuss  in  Section  5  ^uld  Section  6,  content-based  rout¬ 
ing  has  distinct  advantages  over  the  alternative  schemes  of 
channel-  and  subject-based  routing. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section  w'e  discuss  tw’o  mechanisms 
for  notification  selection,  namely  filters  ^uld  patterns,  that 
form  the  essence  of  5lEN.4’s  extended  publish/subscribe  pro¬ 
tocol.  This  allow's  us  to  fully  define  the  semantics  of  the  in¬ 
terface  functions,  w'hich  w'e  do  in  Section  3  in  terms  of  w'hat 
W'e  call  covering  relations.  In  Section  4  w'e  discuss  the  use 
of  the  covering  relations  to  define  the  processing  strategies 
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that  lead  to  optimized  notification  delivery. 

An  event  filter,  or  simply  a  filter,  selects  event  notifications 
by  specifying  a  set  of  attributes  and  constraints  on  the  val¬ 
ues  of  those  attributes.  Each  attribute  constraint  is  a  tuple 
specifying  a  type,  a  name,  a  binary  predicate  operator,  and 
a  value  for  an  attribute.  The  operators  provided  by  SlENA 
include  all  the  common  equality  eind  ordering  relations  (=, 
7^,  <,  >,  etc.)  for  each  of  its  types,  substring  (+),  prefix 
(>*),  and  suffix  (*<)  operators  for  strings,  and  an  operator 
any  that  matches  any  value. 

An  attribute  a  =  (typeainamea^valuea)  matches  an  at¬ 
tribute  constraint  (f)  =  (typctfi,  nam€(p,  operator^,  valuetf,)  iff 
lypGa  ~  type^f,  A  namca  =  A  operafor0(va/tiea,  va/«e^). 

We  say  an  attribute  a  satisfies  or  matches  an  attribute  con¬ 
straint  <f>  with  the  notation  (f>  d  a.  When  <y  matches  <f>,  we 
also  say  that  </>  covers  a.  Figure  3  shows  a  filter  that  matches 
price  decreases  for  stock  DIS  on  stock  exchcinge  NYSE. 


\  string 

class  >  +  finance/exchanges/ \\ 

[string  exchange  =  NYSE 

string 

symbol  =  DIS 

float 

change  <  0 

Figure  3:  Example  of  an  Event  Filter. 


While  a  filter  is  matched  against  a  single  notification  based 
on  the  notification’s  attribute  data,  a  pattern  is  matched 
against  one  or  more  notifications  based  on  both  their  at¬ 
tribute  data  and  on  the  combination  they  form.  At  its  most 
generic,  a  pattern  might  correlate  events  according  to  ciny 
compound  relation.  For  example,  the  programmer  of  a  stock 
market  analysis  tool  might  be  interested  in  receiving  price 
change  notifications  for  the  stock  of  one  company  only  if  the 
price  of  a  related  stock  hcis  changed  by  a  certain  amount. 
Rich  languages  and  logics  exist  that  allow  one  to  express 
event  patterns  [12]. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  provide  a  complete  pattern  Icinguage. 
Our  goal  is  rather  to  study  pattern  operators  that  can  be 
exploited  to  optimize  the  selection  of  notifications  within 
the  event  service.  Here,  w'e  restrict  a  pattern  to  be  syntac¬ 
tically  a  sequence  of  filters,  /i  •  that  is  matched 

by  a  temporally  ordered  sequence  of  notifications,  each  one 
matching  the  corresponding  filter.  An  example  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  is  shown  in  Figure  4,  which  matches  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  stock  MS  FT  followed  by  a  subsequent  increase  in 
the  price  of  stock  NSCP.  In  general,  w'e  observe  that  more 


string  what  >  +  finance/ exchanges/ 

string  symbol  —  MSFT 

float  change  >  0 

• 

string  what  >  *  finance/exchanges/ 
string  symbol  ~  NSCP  i 

float  change  >  0  _ I 


Figure  4;  Example  of  an  Event  Pattern. 


sophisticated  forms  of  patterns  can  always  be  split  into  a 
set  of  simple  subscriptions  2md  then  matched  exterucilly  to 
5iena  (i.e.,  at  the  access  point  of  the  subscriber),  although 
this  is  likely  to  induce  extra  network  traffic. 

Since  patterns  involve  matching  of  multiple  events  occur¬ 
ring  potentially  in  different  parts  of  a  network,  latency  ef¬ 
fects  influence  the  semantics  of  the  pattern  operators.  In 
accordance  with  Siena’s  best-effort  semantics,  notifications 
are  given  timestamps  indicating  when  they  W'ere  published.^ 
This  allows  the  service  to  detect  and  account  for  the  effects 
of  latency  on  the  matching  of  patterns,  which  means  that 
within  certain  limits  the  actual  order  of  notifications  can  be 
recognized. 

3.  COVERING  RELATIONS 

W'^hen  a  filter  is  used  in  a  subscription,  multiple  constraints 
for  the  same  attribute  are  inteipreted  as  a  conjunction;  all 
such  constraints  must  be  matched.  Thus,  we  say  that  a  no¬ 
tification  n  matches  a  filter  /,  or  equivalently  that  /  covers 
n  (/  C5  n  for  short): 

/Csn«-V<^€/:3oen:«i'C:o 

Notice  that  the  notification  may  contain  other  attributes 
that  have  no  correspondents  in  the  filter.  Table  1  gives  some 
examples  that  illustrate  the  semantics  of  [I5 .  The  second 


subscription 
what  —  alarm  [|  C5 


notification 

string  what  ~  alarm 

time  date  =  02:40:03 


string  what  =  aiarm 
integer  level  >  3 


string  what  —  alarm 
time  date  =  02:40:03 


string  what  alarm 
integer  level  >  3 
integer  level  <  7 


s tring  wh at  =  alarm 
integer  level  ~  10 


string  what  =  alarm 
integer  level  >  3 
integer  level  <  7 


string  what  =  alarm 
integer  level  =  5 


Table  1:  Examples  of  \Zs< 


example  is  not  a  match  because  the  notification  is  missing  a 
value  for  attribute  level  The  third  example  is  not  a  match 
because  the  constraints  specified  for  attribute  level  in  the 
subscription  are  not  matched  by  the  value  for  level  in  the 
notification. 

We  define  the  semantics  of  advertisements  with  a  similar 
relation  The  motivation  for  advertisements  is  to  in¬ 

form  the  event  service  about  w'hich  kind  of  notifications  will 
be  generated  by  which  objects  of  interest,  so  that  it  can 

^With  the  advent  of  accurate  network  time  protocols  and 
the  existence  of  the  satellite-based  Global  Positioning  Sys¬ 
tem  (GPS),  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
global  clock  for  creation  of  these  timestamps,  cind  it  is  hence 
reasonable  for  all  but  the  most  time-sensitive  applications  to 
rely  on  these  timestamps. 
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best  direct  the  propagation  of  subscriptions.  The  idea  is 
that,  while  a  subscription  defines  the  set  of  interesting  no¬ 
tifications  for  an  interested  party,  cin  advertisement  defines 
the  set  of  notifications  potentially  generated  by  an  object 
of  interest.  Therefore,  the  advertisement  is  relevant  to  the 
subscription  only  if  these  two  sets  of  notifications  have  a 
non-empty  intersection. 

The  relation  defines  the  set  of  notifications  covered  by 
an  advertisement: 

a  n  Va„  6  n  :  3(^a  €  a  :  C 

This  expression  says  that  an  advertisement  covers  a  notifi¬ 
cation  if  and  only  if  it  covers  each  individual  attribute  in 
the  notification.  Note  that  this  is  the  ducil  of  subscriptions, 
which  define  the  minimal  set  of  attributes  that  a  notification 
must  contain.  In  contrast  to  subscriptions,  when  a  filter  is 
used  as  an  advertisement,  then  multiple  constraints  for  the 
same  attribute  are  interpreted  as  a  disjunction  rather  than 
as  a  conjunction;  only  one  of  the  constraints  need  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  Table  2  shows  some  examples  of  the  relation 
The  second  example  is  not  a  match  because  the  attribute 


advertisement 


string  what  =  alarm 
string  what  =  login 
string  user  any 

string  what  —  alarm 
string  what  =  login 
string  user  any 

string  what  =  alarm 
string  what  —  login 
string  user  any 

c5' 

siring  what  —  alarm 
string  what  —  login 
string  user  any 

(z::4 

notification 
\string  what  =  aiarin] 


string  what  =  alarm 
time  date  =  02:40:03 


string  what  =  login 
string  user  =  carzanig 


string  what  — logout 
string  user  =  carzanig] 


Table  2:  Examples  of  . 


♦  /i  h'-  filter  /i  covers  filter  /a,  where  f\  and  /a  are 
interpreted  as  subscriptions.  Formally, 

/i  cl  /2  Vn  :  /2  C5  «  /i  Us  « 

which  means  that  /i  covers  a  superset  of  the  notifica¬ 
tions  covered  by  /2. 

•  ui  C.A  filter  Oi  covers  filter  02,  where  ai  and  02 
are  interpreted  as  advertisements.  Form^llly: 

ai  Ci  02  ^'^n:a2CA  n=>  oi  c"  n 

which  means  that  ai  covers  a  superset  of  the  notifica¬ 
tions  covered  by  02- 


The  relations  cf  and  [Za  can  also  define  the  equality  rela¬ 
tion  between  filters  with  its  intuitive  meaning: 

In  the  next  section  we  describe  how  we  exploit  these  derived 
relations  in  5iena’s  processing  strategies. 

Unsubscriptions  and  unadvertisements  cancel  previous  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertisements,  respectively.  These  opera¬ 
tions  must  be  performed  in  the  context  of  the  covering  re¬ 
lations  so  that  the  proper  subscriptions  and  advertisements 
remain  in  place.  The  details  of  this  are  complex  and  are 
described  elsewhere  [2,  3]. 

4.  ARCHITECTURES  AND  PROCESSING 
STRATEGIES 

As  shown  in  Figiire  1,  the  implementation  of  5iena  com¬ 
prises  a  number  of  interconnected  servers, ^  each  serving 
some  subset  of  the  clients  of  the  service.  In  effect,  5iena  is 
a  wide-cirea  network  of  pattern  matchers  and  routers  over¬ 
laid  atop  some  other  wide-area  communication  facility,  such 
as  the  Internet.  One  reasonable  allocation  of  such  servers 
might  be  to  place  a  server  at  each  administrative  domain 
within  the  low-level,  wide-area  communication  network. 

Creating  a  network  of  servers  to  provide  a  distributed  service 
of  any  sort  gives  rise  to  three  criticcd  design  issues: 


date  of  the  notification  is  not  defined  in  the  advertisement. 
The  foiu  th  example  is  not  a  match  because  the  value  of  at¬ 
tribute  what  in  the  notification  does  not  match  any  of  the 
constraints  defined  for  what  in  the  advertisement. 

So  far  we  have  defined  a  number  of  relations  that  express 
the  semantics  of  subscriptions  and  advertisements: 

•  <^  C  a:  attribute  a  matches  attribute  constraint 

•  /  [Is  notification  n  matches  filter  /,  where  /  is 
interpreted  as  a  subscription  filter; 

•  a  Ca  notification  n  matches  filter  a,  where  a  is 
interpreted  as  an  advertisement  filter; 


•  Interconnection  topology.  In  what  configuration  should 
the  servers  be  connected? 

•  Routing  algorithm.  What  information  should  be  com¬ 
municated  between  the  servers  to  allow  the  correct  and 
efficient  delivery  of  messages? 

•  Processing  strategy.  Where  in  the  network,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  w'hat  heuristics,  should  message  data  be 
processed  in  order  to  optimize  message  traffic? 

These  three  design  issues  have  been  studied  extensively  for 
many  years  cind  in  many  contexts.  Our  challenge  is  to  find 
a  solution  in  the  particular  domain  of  Internet-scale  event 
notification,  leveraging  previous  results  (both  positive  and 
negative)  wherever  possible. 

^Note  that  some  authors  use  the  term  proxy  or  broker  in¬ 
stead  of  server  for  this  concept. 


From  these,  other  relations  can  be  derived: 
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A  pciir  of  interconnected  servers  use  a  server/server  commu¬ 
nication  protocol  that  determines  what  kinds  of  information 
they  can  exchange,  zind  in  which  direction.  This  protocol 
might  mcike  use  of  ciny  one  of  a  number  of  lower-level  net¬ 
work  protocols,  such  as  SMTP  or  HTTP,  through  standard 
encoding  and/or  tunneling  techniques.  An  interconnection 
topology  and  a  protocol  together  define  w'hat  we  refer  to 
cis  an  architecture  for  5lENA.  We  have  studied  three  basic 
architectures  for  5lENA:  hiercirchical  client/server,  acyclic 
peer-to-peer,  and  general  peer-to-peer.  We  also  have  stud¬ 
ied  some  hybrids  of  these  three  architectures.  Because  it  is 
not  scalable,  we  ignore  the  degenerate  case  of  a  centrsdized 
architecture  having  a  single  server. 

In  the  hierarchical  client/server  architecture,  the  servers 
form  a  hierarchical  topology,  with  each  server  (except  the 
root  server)  behaving  hke  a  5lENA  client  of  the  server  one  le¬ 
vel  up  the  hierarchy.  As  we  have  demonstrated  elsewhere  [3], 
the  matin  problems  exhibited  by  the  hierarchical  architec¬ 
ture  are  the  potential  overloading  of  servers  high  in  the 
hierarchy  and  the  fact  that  each  server  is  a  single  point 
of  failure.  In  the  acyclic  peer-to-peer  architecture,  servers 
communicate  with  each  other  symmetrically  as  peers  in  an 
acyclic  undirected  graph,  adopting  a  protocol  that  allows 
a  bi-directional  flow  of  subscriptions,  advertisements,  cind 
notifications.  Removing  the  constraint  of  acyclicity  from 
the  acyclic  peer-to-peer  eirchitecture,  we  obtain  the  general 
peer-to-peer  architecture,  which  can  have  multiple  paths  of 
bi-directional  communication  between  servers.  Allowing  re¬ 
dundant  connections  makes  it  more  robust  with  respect  to 
failures  of  single  servers.  The  drawback  of  having  redundant 
connections  is  that  special  algorithms  must  be  implemented 
to  avoid  cycles  and  to  choose  the  best  paths.  These  three 
basic  architectures  can  be  combined  to  form  hybrid  architec¬ 
tures,  such  as  an  acyclic  peer-to-peer  topology  of  subnets, 
each  subnet  being  a  hierarchy. 

Once  a  topology  of  servers  is  defined,  they  must  establish 
appropriate  routing  paths  to  ensure  that  notifications  pub¬ 
lished  by  an  object  of  interest  are  correctly  delivered  to  all 
the  interested  parties  that  subscribed  for  them.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  we  observe  that  notifications  must  “meet”  subscrip¬ 
tions  somewhere  in  the  netw’ork  so  that  the  notifications 
can  be  selected  according  to  the  subscriptions  cind  then  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  subscribers.  This  common  principle  can  be 
realized  according  to  a  spectrum  of  possible  routing  algo¬ 
rithms.  One  possibility  is  to  maintain  subscriptions  at  their 
access  point  and  to  broadcast  notifications  throughout  the 
whole  network;  when  a  notification  meets  and  matches  a 
subscription,  the  subscriber  is  immediately  notified  locally. 
However,  since  we  expect  the  number  of  notifications  to  far 
exceed  the  number  of  subscriptions  or  advertisements,  this 
strategy  appears  to  offer  the  least  possible  efficiency,  and  so 
we  consider  it  no  further  for  5lEN.\. 

To  devise  more  efficient  routing  algorithms,  w'e  employ  prin¬ 
ciples  found  in  IP  multicast  routing  protocols  [6].  Similar  to 
these  protocols,  the  main  idea  behind  the  routing  algorithms 
of  5ien.\  is  to  send  a  notification  only  towards  event  servers 
that  have  clients  that  are  interested  in  that  notification,  pos¬ 
sibly  using  the  shortest  path.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
patterns  of  notifications  as  well.  More  specifically,  we  for¬ 
mulate  two  generic  principles  that  become  requirements  for 


our  routing  algorithms: 

downstream  replication:  A  notification  should  be  routed 
in  one  copy  as  far  as  possible  and  should  be  replicated 
only  downstream,  that  is,  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
parties  that  are  interested  in  it. 

upstream  evaluation:  Filters  are  applied  and  patterns 
are  assembled  upstream,  that  is,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  sources  of  (patterns  of)  notifications. 

These  principles  are  implemented  by  two  classes  of  routing 
algorithms,  the  first  of  which  involves  broadcasting  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  second  of  w'hich  involves  broadceisting  adver¬ 
tisements: 

subscription  forwarding:  In  an  implementation  that 
does  not  use  advertisements,  the  routing  paths  for  no¬ 
tifications  cire  set  by  subscriptions,  which  are  prop¬ 
agated  throughout  the  network  so  as  to  form  a  tree 
that  connects  the  subscribers  to  all  the  servers  in  the 
network.  When  an  object  publishes  a  notification  that 
matches  that  subscription,  the  notification  is  routed 
towards  the  subscriber,  following  the  reverse  path  put 
in  place  by  the  subscription. 

advertisement  forwarding:  In  an  implementation  that 
uses  advertisements,  it  is  safe  to  send  a  subscription 
only  towards  those  objects  of  interest  that  intend  to 
generate  notifications  relevant  to  that  subscription. 
Thus,  advertisements  set  the  paths  for  subscriptions, 
which  in  turn  set  the  paths  for  notifications.  Ev¬ 
ery  advertisement  is  propagated  through  the  network, 
thereby  forming  a  tree  that  reaches  every  server.  When 
a  server  receives  a  subscription,  it  propagates  the  sub¬ 
scription  in  reverse,  along  the  path  to  the  advertiser, 
thereby  activating  that  path.  Notifications  2ire  then 
forwarded  only  through  the  activated  paths. 

In  the  simplest  implementation  of  the  subscription  forwcird- 
ing  (advertisement  forwarding)  algorithms,  all  subscriptions 
(advertisements)  w'ould  be  stored  at  all  servers.  However,  we 
can  optimize  their  implementation  by  exploiting  the  cov¬ 
ering  relations  defined  in  Section  3.  WTen  a  subscription 
reaches  a  server  (either  from  a  client  or  from  another  server), 
the  server  propagates  that  subscription  only  if  it  defines  new 
selectable  notifications  that  are  not  in  the  set  of  selectable 
notifications  defined  by  any  previously  propagated  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Three  benefits  accrue  from  this  approach:  First,  we 
reduce  network  costs  by  pruning  the  propagation  of  new 
subscriptions.  Second,  we  reduce  the  storage  requirements 
for  servers.  Third,  by  reducing  the  number  of  subscriptions 
held  at  each  server,  we  reduce  the  computational  resources 
needed  to  match  notifications  at  that  server.  W'e  use  a  sim¬ 
ilar  strategy  for  propagation  of  advertisements. 

In  order  to  keep  track  of  the  propagation  of  subscriptions 
(and  similarly  advertisements),  every  server  maintains  apar- 
tictlly  ordered  set  (poset)  of  subscriptions,  where  the  partial 
order  relation  is  defined  by  the  covering  relations.  Each 
server  associates  w'ith  each  subscription  s  a  set  of  subscribers 
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subscrib€rs{s)  and  a  set  of  neighbor  servers  fwds[3)  to  which 
3  has  been  forwarded.  fwds{3)  is  a  subset  of  neighbors,  the 
set  of  all  neighbors  of  the  server  in  the  network. 

When  a  server  receives  a  subscription  /  from  a  client  or  a 
neighbor  server  U,  it  looks  in  its  subscriptions  poset  Ps  for 
either 

1.  a  subscription  /'  that  covers  /  and  hcis  U  among  its 
subscribers:  /'  cf  /  A  C/  6  subscrib€rs{f').  In  this 
case,  the  procedure  that  handles  the  subscription  re¬ 
turns  with  no  effect;  or 

2.  a  subscription  /'  that  is  equal  to  /  and  does  not  con¬ 
tain  U  in  its  subscribers:  /'  cf  /  A  /  cf  Here  the 
server  adds  U  to  subscrib€rs(f');  or 

3.  two  possibly  empty  sets  /  and  /,  representing  the 
immediate  predecessors  and  the  immediate  successors 
of  /  respectively.  Here  the  server  inserts  /  as  a 
new  subscription  between  /  and  /,  and  adds  U  to 
sttbscrzb€rs(f). 

In  cases  2  and  3,  the  server  also  removes  U  from  cdl  the 
subscriptions  in  Ps  that  are  covered  by  /,  and  then  removes 
from  Ps  those  subscriptions  that  have  no  other  subscribers. 

Next,  the  server  forwards  the  subscription  to  some  of  its 
neighbors.  Formally,  given  a  subscription  /  in  Ps,  let 
fufds(f)  be  defined  as  follow’s: 

fwds{f)  =  neighbors  —  NST{f)  —  [J  fwds{f') 

/'GPsA/^Cf/ 

In  other  W'ords,  /  is  forw’arded  to  all  neighbors  except  those 
not  on  any  spanning  tree  rooted  at  an  original  subscriber 
of  /  (the  second  term  in  the  formula),  and  those  to  which 
subscriptions  f'  covering  /  have  been  forw’arded  already  by 
this  server  (the  last  term  in  the  formula). 

The  last  term  in  the  formula  represents  the  optimization 
that  the  server  can  make  in  the  situation  w’here  more  generic 
subscriptions  have  been  propagated  already  to  some  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Hence,  in  the  process  of  forw’arding  subscriptions  or  adver¬ 
tisements,  5iena  exploits  commonalities  among  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  advertisements.  In  practice,  5iena  prunes  the  prop¬ 
agation  trees  by  foUow'ing  only  those  paths  that  have  not 
been  covered  by  previous  requests.  The  derived  covering 
relations  cf  and  C'a  defined  in  Section  3  are  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  w’hether  a  new'  subscription  or  a  new’  advertisement  is 
covered  by  a  previous  one  that  has  already  been  forw’arded. 

Unsubscriptions  and  unadvertisements  are  handled  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  w'ay  to  undo  the  effect  of  the  affected  subscriptions  or 
advertisements. 

To  match  patterns,  servers  assemble  sequences  of  notifica¬ 
tions  from  small  subsequences  or  from  single  notifications  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advertised  paths  along  which  notifications  will 
be  propagated.  For  this  reason,  advertisement  forw'arding 
algorithms  are  necessary  to  implement  the  upstream  evalu¬ 
ation  principle  for  event  patterns. 


The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  our  other  publications  [2, 
3]  for  details  on  how  we  apply  these  processing  strategies  to 
the  different  2u:chitectures. 

5.  ANALYSIS 

Consider  tw’o  extremes  of  expressiveness.  In  a  channel-based 
model  of  event  notification,  notifications  are  fed  into  what 
amounts  to  a  discrete  communications  pipe.  Subscriptions 
are  made  by  simply  identifying  the  pipe  (i.e.,  channel)  from 
which  notifications  are  expected  to  flow';  the  notion  of  “fil¬ 
tering”  then  reduces  to  channel  selection.  Since  the  contents 
of  notifications  cire  not  used  in  routing,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
define  any  service- visible  structure  within  notifications.  The 
covering  relations  become  an  equedity  check  on  the  identi¬ 
fier  of  the  channel,  thus  making  the  routing  of  notifications 
very  efficient.  However,  the  resulting  notification  selection 
mechanism  is  simplistic,  and  too  wesJc  for  some  applications. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  structure  of  notifications,  the 
types  of  attributes  within  notifications,  and  the  operators 
that  can  be  applied  to  those  attributes  are  all  application 
defined,  perhaps  employing  the  full  expressive  power  of  a 
Turing-complete  language.  However,  the  operators,  which 
are  used  by  the  service  to  perform  notification  selection, 
would  then  be  of  an  arbitrary,  unknown,  and  potentially  un¬ 
bounded  complexity.  Moreover,  the  computation  of  the  cov¬ 
ering  relations  that  allow  the  pruning  of  propagation  trees, 
such  as  cf,  might  be  undecidable. 

These  considerations  led  us  to  a  level  of  expressiveness 
in  5iena  at  w’hich  notification  structure,  attribute  t5q>es, 
and  attribute  operators  approximate  those  of  the  W’ell- 
understood  and  widely-used  database  query  language  SQL. 
In  particular,  5'IENA  supports  the  definition  of  filters  that 
essentially  implement  a  significant  subset  of  the  SQL  select 
query. 

The  covering  relations  are  well  behaved  and  predictable  in 
the  sense  that  they  exhibit  an  arguably  reasonable  compu¬ 
tational  complexity  deriving  from  the  expressiveness  of  fil¬ 
ters:  Assuming  a  brute- force  and  unoptimized  algorithm, 
the  complexity  of  computing  Cs  on  a  given  subscription 
and  a  given  notification  is  0(n  +  m),  where  n  is  the  number 
of  attribute  constraints  in  the  subscription  filter  and  m  is 
the  number  of  attributes  in  the  notification.  The  complexity 
of  each  individual  comparison  is  0(1)  for  all  the  predefined 
types  w’e  have  included  in  5ieNA.  The  only  exception  is  for 
the  string  type,  but  efficient  comparison  algorithms  are  w'ell 
know’n.  The  complexity  of  computing  Cs  reflects  the  com¬ 
putation  of  an  intersection  betw’een  the  attribute  values  in 
a  notification  and  constraints  on  those  values  appearing  in 
a  subscription. 

The  complexities  of  computing  Cf  and  C.a  ^re  all  0(nm), 
where  n  and  m  represent  the  number  of  attribute  constraints 
appearing  in  the  respective  subscription  and/or  advertise¬ 
ment  filters.  This  comple.xity  represents  a  comparison  be¬ 
tw’een  each  attribute  constraint  in  one  filter  and  any  corre¬ 
sponding  attribute  constraints  in  the  other  filter.  Checking 
a  covering  relation  betw'een  filters  amounts  to  a  universal 
quantification.  But  given  our  choice  of  types  and  operators, 
comparing  a  pair  of  attribute  constraints  can  be  reduced  to 
evaluating  an  appropriate  predicate  on  the  tw’o  constant  veJ- 
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ues  of  the  constrciints,  with  a  complexity  0(1).  For  example, 
to  see  if  [x  >  fci]  covers  [x  >  ^2]  we  can  simply  verify  that 

k2  >k\. 

We  also  restricted  the  expressiveness  of  patterns  in  5lENA 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency.  As  we  discuss  in  Section  2, 
patterns  are  simple  sequences  of  filters.  The  computational 
complexity  of  recognizing  a  pattern  is  0(/(n  -f  m)),  w'here 
I  is  the  length  of  the  pattern.  This  means  that  it  is  linear 
in  the  number  of  filters,  whose  covering  relation  C.s  heis 
complexity  0(n  +  m). 

Our  conclusion  from  this  analysis  is  that  the  optimizations 
presented  in  Section  4  are  effective,  since  they  derive  from 
the  reasonable  complexity  of  the  covering  relation  computa¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  the  factors  n  and  m  are,  in  practice,  likely  to 
be  relatively  small  (typically  less  than  10),  making  the  com¬ 
putations  neghgible  compared  to  the  network  costs  they  are 
attempting  to  reduce.  This  is  all  achieved  with  an  expres¬ 
siveness  that  approximates  SQL. 

With  respect  to  the  scalability  of  the  service  across  a  dis¬ 
tributed  network,  we  have  Ccirried  out  simulation  studies  to 
determine  how  the  architectures  and  processing  strategies 
perform  over  an  extensive  vange  of  scenarios  having  different 
netw'ork  configurations  and  application  behaviors.  Details  of 
the  simulation  framework  cind  specific  results  are  available 
elsew'here  [2,  3]. 

6.  CONCLUSION 

In  this  section  we  briefly  review'  related  work  in  event  noti¬ 
fication  services  and  discuss  our  prototype  implementation 
of  5iena.  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these  topics  is  pre¬ 
sented  elsew'here  [2,  3]. 

We  can  compare  related  technologies  from  the  perspective  of 
their  server  architecture,  w'hich  affects  scalability,  and  from 
the  perspective  of  their  subscription  language,  w'hich  deter¬ 
mines  expressiveness.  Table  3  presents  such  a  comparison 
in  terms  of  the  architectures  described  in  Section  4  and  in 
terms  of  a  classification  of  subscription  languages  show'n  in 
Table  4. 

We  classify  subscription  languages  based  on  their  scope  and 
expressive  power.  Scope  has  tw'o  aspects:  (1)  w'hether  a 
subscription  is  limited  to  considering  a  single  notification 
(thus  reducing  the  Icinguage  to  that  of  filters)  or  whether  it 
can  consider  multiple  notifications  (thus  involving  both  fil¬ 
ters  and  patterns);  and  (2)  w'hether  a  subscription  is  limited 
to  considering  a  single,  designated  field  in  a  notification  or 
W’hether  it  can  consider  multiple  fields.  Expressive  pow'er 
is  concerned  w'ith  the  sophistication  of  operators  that  can 
be  used  in  forming  subscription  predicates,  rcinging  from  a 
simple  equality  predicate  to  expressions  involving  only  pre¬ 
defined  operators  to  expressions  invoK'ing  user-defined  op¬ 
erators.  As  we  point  out  in  Section  5,  user-defined  oper¬ 
ators  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  having  arbitrary,  un- 
know'n,  and  potentially  unbounded  complexity.  In  fact,  w'e 
have  observed  that  subscription  languages  with  user-defined 
predicates  are  rare;  in  Table  3  we  have  combined  the  lan¬ 
guage  classes  corresponding  to  predefined  and  user-defined 
predicates  because  only  a  single  entry,  object-oriented  active 
databases,  makes  use  of  user-defined  predicates.  Notice  that 


a  property  of  the  clcissification  in  Table  4  is  that  the  classes 
aire  inclusive:  channel-based  languages  are  a  special  case  of 
subject-based  l2mguages,  which  in  turn  are  a  special  Ccise  of 
content-based  languages,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  a  technol¬ 
ogy  appearing  in  a  given  row  of  Table  3  implicitly  offers  the 
subscription  language  of  that  row  and  any  rows  above  it  in 
the  table. 

We  have  implemented  a  prototype  of  5lEN.4^  and  used  it 
as  the  event  service  of  an  agent-based,  wide-area  softw'are 
deployment  system  called  the  Softw'au-e  Dock  [8].  The  cur¬ 
rent  implementation  of  5lENA  offers  tw'o  APIs,  one  for  C-f-f- 
cind  the  other  for  Java.  Both  interfaces  support  the  data 
model  2md  subscription  language  described  in  Section  2. 
Two  event  servers  are  also  provided  by  the  current  imple¬ 
mentation.  One  (written  in  Java)  is  based  on  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  client/server  algorithm,  W'hile  the  other  one  (w’ritten  in 
C-h- f)  is  based  on  the  acyclic  peer-to-peer  cu’chitecture  with 
the  subscription  forw'arding  algorithm.  These  tw'o  types  of 
servers  have  been  used  together  (thus  forming  a  hybrid  to¬ 
pology)  in  the  Software  Dock. 

Our  future  w'ork  w'ill  continue  exploring  the  interplay  of  ex¬ 
pressiveness  and  scalabihty,  as  w'ell  as  other  important  issues 
concerning  Internet-scale  event  notification  such  as  wireless 
networking,  application  framew'orks,  and  security.  Security 
is  a  particularly  intriguing  issue.  While  traditional  secu¬ 
rity  techniques  based  on  encryption  can  be  employed  in  an 
event  notification  service  to  achieve  certain  kinds  of  security, 
such  CIS  authentication  of  pubhshers  and  integrity  of  notifi¬ 
cations,  the  very  nature  of  the  service  requires  a  rethinking 
of  basic  principles  of  secure  communication.  For  instance, 
traditional  notions  of  privacy  do  not  apply  because  senders 
(i.e.,  publishers)  do  not  designate  the  intended  recipients 
(i.e,  subscribers)  of  their  messages  (i.e.,  event  notifications). 
Nevertheless,  privacy  considerations  may  apply  in  new'  ways, 
such  as  to  prevent  one  client  from  having  access  to  another 
client’s  subscriptions. 
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Architecture  | 

centralized 

hierarchical  client/server 

general  peer-to-peer 

D 

channel-based 

Field  [1^ 

CORBA  Event  Service  [13] 

Java  Dist.  Event  Spec.  [19] 

CORBA  Event  Service  [13] 

IP  multicast  [6] 
iBus  [18] 
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d 

subject-based 

TooITalk  [9] 

NNTP  [lOJ 

JEDI  [5] 

TIB/Rendezvous  [20] 

(none  known) 

.2 

a, 

content-based 

Elvin  [17] 

Keryx  [2l] 

Yu  et  al.  [22] 

Gryphon  [l] 

"u 

V 

(V 

content-based 

GEM  [12] 

Yeast  [11] 

5iena 

5iena 

d 

CO 

with  patterns 

CORBA  Notification  Service  [14] 
object-oriented  active  databases  [4] 

Table  3:  A  Classification  of  Related  Technologies. 


Scope  1 

Single  Notification 
Single  Field 

Single  Notification 
Multiple  Fields 

Multiple  Notifications 
Multiple  Fields 

Power 

Simple 

Equality 

channel-based 

— 

— 

Expressions  with 
Predefined  Operators 

restricted 

subject-based 

restricted 

content-based 

restricted 

content-based  with  patterns 

Expressions  with 
User-defined  Operators 

general 

subject-based 

general 

content-based 

general 

content-based  with  patterns 

Table  4:  Typical  Features  of  Subscription  Languages. 
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Abstract 

Prior  research  in  software  environments  foeused  on  three  important 
problems — tool  integration,  artifact  management,  and  process 
guidance.  The  context  for  that  research,  and  hence  the  orientation  of  the 
resulting  environments,  was  a  traditional  model  of  development  in 
which  an  application  is  developed  completely  from  scratch  by  a  single 
organization.  A  notable  characteristic  of  component-based  development 
is  its  emphasis  on  integrating  independently  developed  components 
produced  by  multiple  organizations.  Thus,  while  component-based 
development  can  benefit  from  the  capabilities  of  previous  generations 
of  environments,  its  special  nature  induces  requirements  for  new 
capabilities  not  found  in  previous  environments. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  design  of  component-based 
development  environments^  or  CBDEs.  We  identify  seven  important 
requirements  for  CBDEs  and  discuss  their  rationale,  and  we  describe  a 
prototype  environment  that  we  are  building  to  implement  these 
requirements  and  to  further  evaluate  and  study  the  role  of  environment 
technology  in  component-based  development.  Important  capabilities  of 
the  environment  include  the  ability  to  locate  potential  components  of 
interest  from  component  distribution  sites,  to  evaluate  the  identified 
components  for  suitability  to  an  application,  to  incorporate  selected 
components  into  application  design  models,  and  to  physically  integrate 
selected  components  into  the  application. 


1  INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  stated  that  component  technology,  while  successful  in  industry,  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves  from  the  research  community  [12].  Industrial  component  models  are  still  rudimentary,  and  the 
approaches  of  different  vendors  vary  strongly.  Research  is  necessary  in  order  to  define  a  common 
foundation  of  component  technology,  and  to  identify  areas  in  which  current  standards  and  tools  have  to  be 
extended. 

Software  environments  are  one  area  that  can  benefit  especially  well  from  further  research.  Software 
development  environments  (SDEs)  were  originally  designed  to  integrate  collections  of  tools  and  to  manage 
locally  created  development  artifacts.  Later,  process  centered  software  engineering  environments  (PSEEs) 
were  developed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  well-defined  processes  to  guide  development.  In  order  to  provide 
tool  integration  and  process-based  guidance  for  the  special  needs  of  component-based  development,  we 
envision  a  new  generation  of  environments,  component-based  development  environments,  or  CBDEs. 
Reusable  components  developed  by  and  licensed  from  other  organizations  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  artifacts  that  were  developed  in-house,  since  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  change  their 
implementations.  Therefore,  new  approaches  are  needed  to  support  identification,  retrieval  and  integration 
of  such  components  within  an  environment  in  an  Internet-scalable  way. 

Szyperski  defines  a  component  as  follows  [21]: 

•  A  unit  of  independent  deployment.  This  means  that  a  key  goal  of  component  technology  is  to  facilitate 
code  reuse  [10].  A  component  is  a  piece  of  code  that  has  been  prepared  for  reuse.  This  is  opposed  to 
code  scavenging,  where  code  that  was  not  explicitly  intended  to  be  reusable  is  being  reused.  Though 
initially  more  expensive,  we  view  design-for-reuse  as  being  the  superior  approach  to  enabling  reuse. 

•  A  unit  of  third-party  composition.  Reuse  vrill  pay  off  only  when  reusing  a  component  that  was 
developed  by  another  organization  is  significantly  easier  than  redeveloping  it.  In  the  ideal  case,  an 
application  would  be  composable  from  components  by  domain  experts  without  actual  programming. 

•  Without  persistent  state.  A  component  is  a  piece  of  code,  or  a  set  of  abstract  data  types.  In  an  object- 
oriented  system,  a  component  is  a  set  of  classes.  A  component  is  not  an  object  or  a  set  of  objects. 

A  CEDE  must  provide  its  users  with  information  about  components.  The  users  have  not  designed  the 
components  themselves,  so  they  depend  on  the  environment  to  learn  about  them.  With  the  use  of 
components,  the  focus  of  tools  shifts  from  implementation  to  design,  since  the  goal  of  component  reuse  is 
to  minimize  implementation  effort.  The  user  has  to  decide  which  components  fit  best  into  the  envisaged 
architecture,  so  the  environment  should  be  able  to  visualize  the  dependencies  among  the  components. 
Because  components  are  developed  by  third  parties,  the  environment  should  provide  the  means  to  access 
components  located  at  remote  sources. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  requirements  for  CBDEs,  and  we  describe  a  prototypical  environment,  WREN, 
which  we  are  building  based  on  these  requirements.  Our  prototype  is  based  on  the  Java  language  and  the 
Java  Beans  component  model.  Components  packaged  as  described  in  this  paper  are  backwards  compatible 
with  Java  Beans,  although  they  have  been  extended  in  various  ways. 

In  Section  2,  we  describe  seven  requirements  we  believe  to  be  fundamental  for  the  design  of  CBDEs,  and 
we  discuss  the  rationale  for  these  requirements.  In  Section  3,  we  present  WREN,  a  prototypical 
implementation  of  such  an  environment.  Sections  4  and  5  discuss  related  work  and  our  conclusions, 
respectively. 

2  REQUIREMENTS  OF  COMPONENT-BASED  DEVELOPMENT 
ENVIRONMENTS 

While  a  number  of  specialized  technologies  have  been  produced  in  both  research  and  industry  to  facilitate 
particular  aspects  of  component  programming  and  reuse,  we  are  unaware  of  any  attempts  to  provide 
comprehensive,  integrated  environment  support  for  the  full  range  of  lifecycle  activities  that  must  be 
undertaken  in  component-based  development.  In  this  section  we  identify  seven  requirements  for  CBDEs 
that  address  the  needs  of  component-based  development.  Some  of  these  requirements  are  addressed  by 
industrial  component  models,  while  some  of  them  are  not  yet  widely  adopted  and  are  perhaps  even 
controversial.  Briefly, 
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Figure  1:  Structure  of  a  Component  Public  parts  are 
light  grey  and  private  parts  are  dark  grey. 

•  Accepted  rules  of  modular  design  should  be  followed.  The  environment  should  support  a  separation 
between  the  private  and  public  parts  of  a  component. 

•  The  environment  should  support  and  exploit  component  self  description,  meta-information  that  is 
stored  directly  inside  of  the  component.  It  is  used  in  a  limited  way  in  industrial  component  models  like 
Java  Beans  and  COM. 

•  Components  should  be  defined  and  accessed  within  a  global  namespace  of  interfaces,  which  provides 
a  method  to  name  interfaces  in  a  globally  (worldwide)  unique  way.  This  reduces  the  problem  of 
semantics  matching  to  namespace  agreement. 

•  The  environment  should  support  a  bipartite  development  process  comprising  two  parts:  component 
development  and  application  composition.  The  former  deals  more  with  technical  issues  of  individual 
component  development,  while  the  latter  is  more  application-oriented. 

•  Application  composition  consists  of  configuration  of  the  components  and  the  design  and 
implementation  of  additional  functionality  that  is  not  available  in  components.  The  environment 
should  support  two  methods  of  configuration:  connection  and  adaptation. 

•  A  CBDE  should  support  multiple  views,  including  a  development  view  and  a  composition  view  to 
represent  the  two  halves  of  the  component-oriented  process,  and  a  type  view  and  an  instance  view  to 
show  different  aspects  of  the  composition  view,  using  an  explicit  architectural  model  to  represent  the 
overall  structure  of  the  application. 

•  The  maintenance  problems  associated  with  component  technology  should  be  addressed  by  the 
environment  through  reuse  by  reference. 

Wc  next  discuss  the  rationale  for  these  requirements. 

Modular  Design 

Figure  1  presents  a  generic  model  of  a  component  that  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  a  CBDE.  A  component 
should  be  divided  into  a  public  part  and  a  private  part  according  to  the  principle  of  information  hiding  or 
encapsulation  [17].  The  private  part  is  not  accessible  from  the  outside;  it  contains  implementations  (in  the 
form  of  classes)  and  resources  (for  example,  graphics  or  help  files).  The  public  part  contains  the  self¬ 
description  of  the  component,  an  instantiation  mechanism,  and  optionally  public  interface  definitions.  The 
instantiation  mechanism  is  necessary  so  that  clients  can  retrieve  instances  of  the  data  types  implemented  by 
the  component.  To  do  so,  a  client  specifies  only  the  interface  of  the  data  type  of  which  it  wants  to  retrieve  a 
new  instance.  The  decision  of  which  actual  class  is  used  to  provide  this  instance  is  hidden  and  made  by  the 
component  itself  Public  interface  definitions  are  interfaces  that  are  contained  in  the  component  and  made 
accessible  to  other  components,  which  might  want  to  implement  them.  The  purpose  of  the  self-description 
and  the  provides  and  requires  ports  is  described  below. 

The  basic  unit  of  syntactical  description  is  the  interface.  An  interface  is  a  named  set  of  operations  that 
describes  an  abstract  data  type.  Explicit  interfaces  make  it  possible  to  provide  alternative  implementations 
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(in  the  form  of  classes)  to  a  given  type  (specified  through  an  interface).  Thus,  if  we  ensure  that  components 
use  only  interfaces  for  their  specification,  the  actual  implementations  will  be  encapsulated  and 
exchangeable.  Interfaces  can  be  specified  independently  from  the  components  that  implement  them  so  that 
competing  manufacturers  can  offer  components  that  are  interchangeable. 

Self-Description 

Self-description  is  a  central  idea  of  component  technology.  Components  should  be  able  to  provide 
information  about  themselves  in  a  systematic  way  to  a  CEDE,  and  to  other  components  a  runtime. 
Description  that  is  contained  in  the  component  itself  has  many  advantages  over  externally  stored 
description.  External  description,  such  as  documentation  stored  in  text  files,  can  get  lost,  often  has  to  be 
updated  manually,  and  cannot  easily  be  queried  by  development  environments.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
forms  of  self-description  can  be  automatically  generated  and  embedded  within  the  component 
implementation. 

The  self-description  of  a  component  should  contain  all  the  information  that  is  needed  to  reuse  it.  This  is, 
first,  information  about  the  services  that  the  component  provides,  and  second,  information  about  the 
services  the  component  requires  to  work.  The  information  in  both  of  these  categories  can  be  categorized 
into  five  levels  [1]:* 

1.  Syntactic  Level:  This  level  describes  the  signatures  of  the  abstract  data  types  that  are  provided  or 
required.  Self-description  at  the  syntactic  level  is  a  common  feature  of  many  component  technologies. 

2.  Behavioral  Level:  This  is  a  level  for  informal,  semi-formal  or  formal  semantic  description  of  data 
types. 

3.  Synchronization  Level:  This  level  is  used  to  enable  cooperating  components  to  agree  about 
concurrency  issues. 

4.  Quality-of-Service  Level:  At  this  level  is  self-description  regarding  all  non-functional  requirements  of 
the  component,  such  as  response  latency,  precision  of  results,  and  memory  requirements. 

5.  Non-Technical  Level:  This  is  a  level  for  business-oriented  information,  such  as  price,  contact  address 
for  support,  quality  certifications,  and  so  on. 

To  different  degrees,  all  of  these  levels  can  participate  in  negotiations  regarding  the  level  of  service  a 
component  delivers  to  an  application.  The  services  offered  or  requested  need  not  be  static;  they  can  be 
dynamically  adapted  to  conditions  of  the  environment. 

Providing  all  this  information  in  the  component  itself  instead  of  in  the  form  of  documentation  that  is  stored 
elsewhere  makes  the  information  available  to  composition  tools.  A  composition  tool  can  check  if  two 
components  can  be  connected  without  having  access  to  their  source  code,  by  querying  the  self-description. 
In  a  similar  way,  component  repositories  can  leverage  component  self-description  for  searching  and 
retrieving  components.  They  can  check  a  user’s  requirements  against  the  self-description.  A  component 
self-description  standard  could  reduce  the  need  for  a  repository  standard,  because  component  repositories 
could  then  be  very  simple  when  all  the  information  about  components  is  stored  where  it  belongs — in  the 
components. 

In  a  similar  way,  configuration  management  can  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  self-describing  components. 
Typically,  configuration  management  tools  store  external  information  about  the  dependencies  between 
components.  This  is  necessary  when  arbitrary  files  are  managed.  The  task  becomes  easier,  however,  when 
the  application  is  built  out  of  self-describing  components.  Self-description  moves  dependency  information 
into  the  components,  where  it  is  encapsulated  so  that  it  can  easily  evolve  with  the  evolution  of  the 
component  implementation. 

Global  Namespace  of  Interfaces 

A  global  namespace  of  interfaces  partly  solves  the  problem  of  how  a  CEDE  will  ensure  consistency 
between  the  semantics  of  a  provided  component  to  the  semantics  required  of  the  component;  Zaremski  and 
Wing  have  studied  this  problem  in  the  context  of  signature  matching  [26].  While  there  may  be  different 
interfaces  providing  the  same  functionality,  in  a  global  namespace  of  interfaces,  two  interfaces  with  the 
same  name  are  intended  to  be  functionally  equivalent.  On  a  fundamental  level,  this  greatly  simplifies  the 
problem  of  matching  provided  components  to  required  semantics,  since  the  problem  is  reduced  to  name 
equality.  Only  when  components  do  not  match  at  the  interface  level  is  human  intervention  required:  Either 
they  are  truly  incompatible  (i.e.,  incompatible  on  a  semantic  level),  or  the  incompatibility  is  only  syntactic, 


'  The  fifth  level  described  in  this  list  is  a  level  we  have  added  to  the  classification  of  Eeugnard  et  al. 
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so  that  they  can  be  matched  by  simple  manual  adaptation  (for  example  by  wrapping  one  of  them).  Of 
course,  mechanisms  are  still  needed  to  ensure  that  a  component  correctly  implements  the  semantics 
promised  by  its  interfaces,  but  this  problem  already  existed  alongside  the  component  matching  problem. 
Component  Development  and  Application  Composition  Processes 
A  component-oriented  development  process  looks  different  from  a  traditional  one.  The  process  is  bipartite: 
The  development  of  components,  and  the  composition  of  an  application  from  the  components  are 
separated.  Typically,  the  two  process  parts  will  be  executed  by  different  organizations,  the  component 
manufacturer  and  the  organization  that  wants  to  license  and  reuse  the  manufactured  components.  We  refer 
to  these  organizations  abstractly  as  the  component  developer  and  the  application  composer. 

Component  development  is  a  traditional  development  process  since  all  the  usual  lifecycle  phases  are 
traversed.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  end  product  is  not  a  complete  application.  This  means  that  the 
product  is  comparatively  small,  which  may  make  development  processes  suited  to  small  projects 
preferable.  Often,  the  component  might  not  have  a  user  interface  of  its  own,  but  will  be  required  to  interact 
with  a  GUI  through  a  standardized  interface  instead.  Components  are  to  be  used  in  unknown  contexts;  this 
makes  quality  management  essential.  An  isolated  component  cannot  be  beta  tested,  so  correctness  has  to  be 
assured  by  other  means,  such  as  internal  testing  and  code  inspection.  In  this  way,  component  development 
has  a  certain  similarity  with  the  development  of  embedded  systems.  The  “shape”  of  a  component  will 
determine  the  architecture  of  systems  reusing  this  component.  Therefore,  the  component  developer  should 
make  sure  that  a  component  works  well  together  with  related  components  and  can  be  fit  easily  into  an 
architecture. 

A  CEDE  can  support  traditional  component  development,  but  it  must  excel  at  supporting  application 
composition,  which  should  focus  on  the  business  aspects  of  an  application.  In  the  ideal  extreme,  all 
components  can  be  bought  or  otherwise  obtained.  The  application  composer  must  select  the  right 
components,  connect  and  adapt  them,  and  identify  components  that  might  be  missing.  The  goal  of 
component  reuse  is  to  minimize  the  implementation  phase  of  an  application.  Instead  of  spending  effort  on 
programming,  reusable  components  are  bought.  In  the  near  future,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  completely 
eliminate  the  implementation  phase  except  for  trivial  projects,  but  it  can  be  minimized  and  simplified  using 
appropriate  components  and  environment  capabilities. 

The  application  composition  process  already  differs  from  a  regular  process  in  the  requirements  phase.  In 
requirements,  and  even  more  so  in  design,  the  component  market  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Finding 
components  that  match  arbitrary  requirements  will  be  difficult  or  impossible.  The  cost  savings  gained  by 
component  reuse  will  often  make  it  feasible  to  adapt  requirements  and  design  to  the  components  that  are 
available.  Thus,  the  availability  of  components  must  be  accounted  for  during  the  whole  process. 
Connection  and  Adaptation 

Once  the  decision  to  reuse  a  certain  component  is  made,  it  will  have  to  be  configured  within  a  CEDE. 
Component  configuration  consists  of  connection  and  adaptation.  Components  have  to  be  connected  with 
each  other  so  that  they  can  cooperate.  In  the  simplest  case,  the  connector  is  just  a  link  between  a  given 
required  service  and  a  given  provided  service.  In  other  words,  a  connector  establishes  how  a  requirement  is 
fulfilled.  Eut  connectors  can  be  more  complex;  it  is  useful  to  have  them  encapsulate  functionality  that 
logically  belongs  within  a  shared  infrastructure  (for  example,  communication  protocols  in  a  distributed 
system)  rather  than  to  cither  of  the  two  components  that  are  being  connected  [20]  [5]. 

Adaptation  increases  the  value  of  components  [2].  The  more  flexible  and  adaptable  a  component  is,  the 
more  often  it  will  be  reused.  Ideally,  a  component  will  provide  ways  for  application  composers  to  adapt  it; 
popular  adaptation  methods  include  wizards  and  property  sheets,  which  support  internal  adaptation. 
However,  a  component  manufacturer  will  not  be  able  to  foresee  all  adaptations  that  might  be  necessary.  For 
this  reason,  there  should  be  means  to  adapt  a  component  without  having  to  interact  with  it,  through  external 
adaptation.  One  way  to  do  so  is  to  implement  a  wrapper  component  that  maps  the  interface  of  a  component 
to  a  different  interface.  Another  solution  is  an  adaptation  connector,  which  is  specifically  written  to  make 
interoperation  between  two  components  possible.  Unfortunately,  external  adaptation  has  a  limited  scope, 
because  the  internals  of  the  component  that  is  adapted  are  hidden.  Usually,  external  adaptation  is  used  to 
convert  between  interfaces  that  approximately  have  the  same  semantics,  but  use  a  different  syntax.  In  this 
case,  a  wrapper  can  be  implemented  very  easily  by  a  human,  though  it  cannot  be  generated  automatically. 
Multiple  Views:  Development  View  and  Composition  View 

CEDES  should  aide  both  the  viewpoint  of  the  component  developer  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  application 
composer.  Although  a  component  developer  will  not  necessarily  compose  any  application,  the  application 
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composer  will  have  to  develop  some  components  that  are  specific  to  the  application  being  built.  So,  the 
application  composer  may  have  to  switch  between  both  roles. 

The  component  development  view  of  a  CEDE  will  look  very  much  like  a  traditional,  non-component- 
oriented  environment,  including  code  editor,  compiler,  debugger,  and  so  on.  But  it  should  provide  a  way  to 
distinguish  the  public  features  of  a  component  from  its  internal,  private  features.  In  many  languages  this  is 
done  through  corresponding  keywords.  A  specific  graphic  design  notation  that  shows  the  outside  (the 
specification)  versus  the  inside  (the  implementation)  is  helpful.  Further,  the  code  for  instantiation  and 
syntactic  self-description  can  easily  be  generated  by  the  tool  from  a  graphical  representation,  such  as  a 
UML  class  diagram. 

The  application  composition  view  will  be  less  traditional.  Most  importantly,  it  abstracts  from  the  hidden 
internals  of  the  components.  Even  if  a  component  was  written  by  the  composer,  and  so  its  internals  are 
accessible,  that  part  should  be  hidden.  Since  the  purpose  of  component  technology  is  to  minimize  the 
implementation  effort,  the  composition  view  will  look  very  much  like  a  design  view. 

Multiple  Views:  Instance  and  Type  View 

The  composition  view  should  be  divided  into  two  subviews.  The  type  view  will  show  the  components  that 
are  used  and  their  dependencies.  The  instance  view  wall  show  selected  instances  of  some  of  the  data  types 
provided  by  the  components,  and  how  they  are  configured. 

Instance  views  are  known  from  commercial  development  environments  (for  example,  Web  Gain  Visual 
Cafe,  or  IBM  Visual  Age).  They  allow  the  composer  to  visually  adapt  and  connect  certain  objects 
(instances  of  classes),  such  as  GUI  elements  in  dialogs,  menus  and  so  on.  A  typical  example  of  a 
connection  type  supported  by  instance  views  is  an  attribute-to-attribute  connection:  Each  time  one  attribute 
changes,  the  other  one  is  automatically  updated,  so  that  they  are  always  equal.  Graphical  instance  views 
save  implementation  effort  by  providing  a  way  to  specify  trivial  code  in  a  visual  manner.  Unfortunately, 
their  applicability  is  limited.  There  is  no  way  to  specify  dynamic  behavior  in  them,  such  as  instantiation. 
Objects  that  cannot  be  created  at  program  initialization,  but  only  later,  cannot  be  represented.  For  this 
reason,  instance  diagrams  are  best  suited  to  show  objects  that  are  singletons,  such  as  unique  GUI  dialogs,  or 
a  database.  They  are  less  suited  for  objects  that  represent  business  logic  or  container  data  structures. 

Type  views  are  on  the  same  logical  level  as  UML  class  diagrams,  but  instead  of  classes,  components  are 
shown,  and  instead  of  associations  or  inheritance  relations,  connectors  are  shown.  The  purpose  of  the  type 
view  is  to  show  how  the  various  components  depend  on  each  other,  which  components  are  used  in  the 
application,  which  might  be  exchanged,  and  what  might  be  missing.  The  composer  has  to  be  able  to  see 
what  each  component  provides  and  requires,  for  example  in  order  to  identify  requirements  that  are  not  yet 
met. 

The  type  view  shows  the  architecture  of  the  application  that  is  being  composed,  and  serves  as  a  basis  for 
design  decisions.  For  example,  once  a  need  is  identified,  the  composer  will  have  to  search  in  a  component 
market  for  components  that  fulfill  this  need.  Typically,  more  than  one  such  component  will  be  available. 
The  composer  can  use  the  type  view  to  check  which  of  them  best  fits  into  the  architecture,  and  then  this  can 
be  used  a  selection  criterion  together  with  aspects  like  quality  of  service  or  price. 

Multiple  Views:  Explicit  Architectural  Diagrams 

UML  component  diagrams  cannot  be  used  to  show  unmet  requirements  since  they  provide  no  syntactic 
notation  for  entities  that  are  required  to  exist  but  do  not.  For  this  reason,  we  propose  provides  and  requires 
ports  as  a  diagrammatic  notation.  The  concept  of  ports  is  known  from,  among  others,  the  architecture 
description  language  Darwin  [11],  and  they  are  also  used  in  UML  for  Real-Time  UML  [19].  A  port  is  a  part 
of  a  component  that  is  expected  to  be  linked  to  another  port  with  a  connector,  but  is  not  necessarily 
connected  at  all  times.  Each  port  is  either  a  requires  port  or  a  provides  port,  and  connectors  are  directed 
from  requires  to  provides,  so  that  they  can  be  interpreted  as  use-relations.  A  port  that  is  not  connected  thus 
shows  that  something  is  missing;  the  component  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  used.  In  this  way,  an  application 
composer  can  keep  track  of  the  completeness  of  the  application  that  is  being  built  by  watching  the  status  of 
the  ports. 

The  need  for  explicit  ports  shows  that  reused  components  developed  by  other  organizations  (off-the-shelf 
components)  have  to  be  treated  differently  from  components  that  were  developed  within  the  project  at 
hand.  While  newly  developed  components  can  be  modified  whenever  necessary,  and  new  dependencies  can 
be  added,  reused  components  are  typically  bought  without  source  code,  and  so  they  cannot  be  modified 
beyond  what  is  possible  through  adaptation.  With  reused  components,  the  ports  will  be  fixed  and 
unchangeable.  Even  if  reused  components  were  developed  in-house  (and  their  source  is  available)  the 
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Figure  2:  Architecture  of  Wren. 

learning  cost  may  make  changing  their  private  implementation  prohibitive.  As  a  consequence,  the 
structures  of  reused  components  have  to  be  considered  as  fixed  requirements  in  the  software  process. 

Reuse  by  Reference 

Component  reuse  exacerbates  the  problem  of  maintenance.  An  application  that  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  independently  bought  components  will  be  much  harder  to  update  than  a  traditional,  monolithic 
application,  since  each  component  will  have  individual  updates  fi-om  its  manufacturer.  Reuse  by  reference 
is  a  possible  solution  to  this  problem. 

Reuse  by  reference  means  that  a  single,  worldwide  master  copy  of  a  component  is  referenced  over  the 
Internet.  Copying  is  performed  by  the  CEDE  only  in  the  form  of  caching  for  performance  purposes.  A 
permanent  connection  is  established  by  the  CEDE  between  the  client  application  that  uses  the  component 
and  the  repository  on  which  the  master  copy  resides.  In  this  way,  the  component  can  be  updated 
automatically. 

3  THE  WREN  PROJECT 

Wren^  is  a  prototypical  implementation  of  an  integrated  CEDE  that  we  are  building  to  realize  and  evaluate 
the  requirements  discussed  in  Section  2.  Figure  2  depicts  the  architecture  of  WREN.  As  the  figure  shows, 
the  CEDE  is  integrated  with  Argo/UML  [18],  a  UML  design  tool,  and  Web  Gain  Visual  Cafe,  a  software 
development  environment.  The  CEDE  is  a  client  of  one  or  more  component  repository  servers;  we  have 
built  such  a  server,  which 

communicates  with  the  CEDE  through  a  simple  protocol  that  runs  on  top  of  TCP/IP. 

In  the  following,  we  describe  the  features  of  WREN,  its  use  for  application  composition  and  how  it  interacts 
with  the  other  applications.  Then  we  discuss  some  issues  of  the  design  of  the  environment.  Support  for 
component  development  is  planned,  but  not  yet  implemented  except  as  supported  in  Visual  Cafe. 

Programming  Language 

We  chose  Java  as  the  programming  language  for  WREN  because  it  supports  component  technology  and 
addresses  our  requirements  for  CEDEs  in  multiple  ways: 

•  It  supports  encapsulation  through  its  access  modifiers.  Java  provides  encapsulation  on  two  levels,  class 
and  package.  Since  components  can  contain  more  than  one  class,  we  use  the  package-level  access 
modifiers  to  implement  components. 

•  In  Java,  signature  descriptions  can  be  obtained  at  runtime  through  the  reflection  mechanism  of  the 
language.  This  makes  it  possible  to  automatically  generate  component  self-descriptions  and  simplifies 
component  configuration. 

•  Java  supports  interfaces  as  explicit  entities  similar  to  classes.  This  has  the  advantage  that  interfaces  and 
classes  can  be  treated  uniformly.  A  component  can  provide  both  classes  (i.e.  implementations  of 
interfaces)  and  interfaces. 

•  Java  interfaces  reside  in  a  global,  worldwide  namespace,  which  is  created  through  the  naming 
convention  for  package  names  used  in  Java:  A  name  should  start  with  the  reversed  Internet  domain 

^  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1632-1723)  is  remembered  for  his  designs  of  51  churches  rebuilt  in  London  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Each  design  was  unique  but  was  a  recognizable  variant  of  an  elegant  new 
architectural  style. 
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Figure  3:  Application  Composition  Process. 

name  of  the  manufacturing  organization.  For  example,  an  interface  for  abstract  data  type  foo 
developed  at  the  University  of  California,  Irvine,  could  be  named  EDU.  uci .  foo. 

♦  Java  supports  dynamic  linking  and  late  binding.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a  CEDE  to  configure  a 
component  application  without  need  for  additional  external  tools  or  interprocess  communication. 

Application  Composition  Process 

Figure  3  summarizes  the  application  composition  process  that  is  facilitated  by  Wren.  While  the  process  is 
currently  not  enforced  in  any  way,  the  environment  is  designed  to  support  each  part  of  this  process.  After 
the  requirements  are  identified,  relevant  components  have  to  be  found.  Repositories  should  be  searched  in  a 
top-down  manner;  once  the  most  important  components  are  identified,  it  will  be  easier  to  formulate  search 
criteria  for  the  rest.  A  typical  search  will  produce  far  more  candidates  than  needed,  many  of  which  will  be 
mismatches.  So,  in  the  next  step,  the  composer  has  to  select  among  the  found  components.  All  levels  of 
component  self-description  will  be  used  in  this  activity.  Components  that  have  been  selected  need  to  be 
configured  (connected  and  adapted).  Now,  missing  components,  which  are  required  by  the  selected 
components,  have  to  be  found  and  integrated,  so  the  process  loops  back  to  the  search  step.  Unlike  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  where  components  can  be  searched  for  only  by  vague,  natural  language  criteria, 
the  interfaces  specified  by  the  requires  ports  can  now  be  used  to  automatically  search  for  compatible 
components.  There  will  still  be  multiple  matches,  so  that  the  composer  will  have  to  select  again  according 
to  soft  criteria  such  as  quality  of  service.  After  several  iterations,  all  components  that  can  be  reused  will 
have  been  found  and  configured.  Missing  functionality  for  which  no  components  can  be  found  will  have  to 
be  designed  and  implemented  in  a  traditional  manner. 

In  summary,  application  composition  is  an  iterative  process  involving  searching,  selecting,  and  configuring 
components.  Searching  can  be  automated  in  part,  but  selection  and  configuration  are  creative  tasks  that 
require  design  experience.  As  a  result  of  these  three  steps,  there  are  three  sets  of  components  that  exist 
during  the  process.  First,  there  are  available  components^  which  are  all  components  that  match  the  search 
criteria.  Out  of  these,  the  composer  has  to  select  those  that  are  to  be  used,  the  selected  components.  Given 
the  set  of  selected  components,  the  environment  can  identify  missing  components.  These  are  all  the 
implementations  that  are  required  by  one  of  the  selected  components  but  not  fulfilled  by  another  one. 
Missing  components  can  only  be  described  in  the  form  of  incomplete  requirements,  since  they  are  not 
found  yet. 

Searching  for  Components 

Typically,  the  application  composer  will  start  with  a  broad  search  for  natural-language  keywords.  The 
composer  enters  the  search  terms  into  the  CEDE,  which  in  turn  sends  a  search  command  to  all  the 
repository  servers  it  knows  about.^ 

Search  commands  are  implemented  as  pieces  of  mobile  code.  The  repository  server  executes  the  mobile 
code  and  allows  it  to  search  through  all  its  stored  components.  The  mobile  code  then  queries  the  self- 

^  Space  considerations  prevent  us  from  using  screenshots  to  illustrate  the  environment’s  search  and  select 
features. 
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description  of  the  components  in  order  to  check  them  against  some  associated  search  criteria.  The  default 
search  command  just  checks  the  search  terms  against  a  list  of  ke5words  provided  by  the  semantic  self¬ 
description  of  a  component.  The  repository  architecture  leaves  the  decision  of  how  to  search  to  the  client 
CBDEs,  however.  A  CEDE  could  easily  replace  this  basic  search  strategy  with  a  more  complex  one,  for 
example  one  that  makes  use  of  natural  language  processing  features.  The  use  of  mobile  code  for  searching 
the  repository  makes  the  repository  itself  an  almost  trivial  piece  of  software.  All  the  management  of  meta¬ 
information,  dependencies,  and  so  on  that  is  typically  done  by  a  reuse  repository  is  delegated  to  the 
components  themselves,  or  rather  their  self-description. 

When  a  component  is  found  that  matches  the  search  criteria,  a  stub  is  transferred  to  the  client.  The  stub 
contains  the  self-description  information  and  can  handle  calls  to  the  implementation  part  of  the  component. 
The  CEDE  adds  the  component  to  its  set  of  available  components,  and  uses  the  component  stub  to  present 
information  about  the  component  to  the  composer. 

Component  Selection 

Often,  the  set  of  available  components  will  be  very  large,  since  it  is  hard  to  specify  search  criteria  in  a 
sufficiently  precise  way.  The  application  composer  then  uses  the  environment  to  browse  through  the 
available  components,  to  look  at  their  properties,  and  to  select  the  ones  that  are  needed. 

Wren  has  a  window  that  displays  a  selection  of  relevant  properties  of  the  available  components  for  easy 
comparison.  Among  them  are  name,  manufacturer,  size,  price,  and  number  of  provides  and  requires  ports. 
The  numbers  of  ports  allow  an  easy  estimation  of  the  architectural  complexity  of  the  component.  For 
example,  a  component  that  has  zero  requires  ports  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  architecture  because  it  does 
not  depend  on  any  other  components.  An  alternate  view  of  the  available  components  is  sorted  by  the 
interfaces  that  the  components  implement,  making  it  easy  to  compare  all  components  that  are  possible 
suppliers  for  a  given  data  type.  However,  since  a  component  usually  implements  more  than  one  interface, 
this  view  is  less  compact. 

From  the  requirements  of  the  selected  components,  the  environment  generates  the  set  of  missing 
components.  The  environment  checks  through  the  requires  ports  and  adds  an  entry  to  the  set  of  missing 
components  for  each  required  data  type  that  is  not  provided  by  any  of  the  selected  components.  It  may  be 
possible  that  several  of  the  missing  data  types  are  implemented  by  one  component,  so  the  size  of  this  set 
does  not  permit  conclusions  about  the  number  of  actual  components  that  have  to  be  found. 

Now,  the  “find  missing  components”  feature  of  the  environment  can  be  used  to  automatically  search  the 
repositories  for  all  matching  components.  It  is  possible  that  more  than  one  component  matches  a 
requirement  for  a  “missing  component”,  so  that  the  composer  will  have  to  select  among  them.  The  process 
of  searching  and  selecting  components  has  to  be  repeated  until  the  set  of  missing  components  is  empty  or 
the  composer  decides  to  reimplement  the  missing  components.  To  do  so,  a  missing  component  can  be 
marked  as  “self-implemented”;  this  will  exclude  it  from  further  searches. 

Type-Oriented  Component  Configuration 

As  shown  in  figure  4,  the  CEDE  has  a  diagram  editor  that  allows  the  composer  to  connect  components.  The 
CEDE  uses  Argo/UML,  an  open-source  design  environment,  to  display  UML  component  diagrams  that  are 
augmented  by  ports  as  discussed  in  Section  2.  The  selected  components  are  represented  in  these  diagrams 
by  icons  provided  in  the  component’s  self-description.  When  the  diagram  is  opened,  all  selected 
components  are  displayed  with  their  respective  requires  and  provides  ports.  Requires  ports  are  depicted  as 
hollow  circles,  provides  ports  as  filled  circles.  Each  port  is  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  interface  for  which 
an  implementation  is  required  or  provided.  The  composer  can  drag  the  components  and  can  create  directed 
connections  in  the  form  of  UML  dependencies  from  requires  ports  to  matching  provides  ports.  Each 
provides  port  can  be  used  by  any  number  of  requires  ports,  but  a  requires  port  cannot  be  connected  to  more 
than  one  provides  port.  It  is  not  possible  to  change  the  number  or  names  of  the  ports  of  a  component,  since 
this  would  require  access  to  its  source  code. 

A  component  diagram  in  this  style  gives  an  overview  of  the  architecture  that  is  being  built  and  makes  it 
easy  to  see  which  requirements  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  Each  unfulfilled  requirement  corresponds  to  a  requires 
port  that  is  not  connected  to  any  provides  port.  Figure  4  provides  an  example  of  this  with  DisplayBean’s 
requires  port  Printer.  In  a  similar  way,  one  can  sec  which  components  may  be  affected  when  one 
component  is  exchanged  for  a  compatible  one. 

Component  adaptation  as  described  in  Section  2  is  not  yet  implemented  in  the  prototype. 
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Figure  4:  Type-Oriented  Component  Configuration. 

Instance-Oriented  Configuration  and  Component  Deployment 

The  CBDE  uses  Web  Gain  Visual  Cafe  for  instance-oriented  configuration.  Visual  Cafe  is  a  commercial 
Java  development  environment  that  supports  visual  connection  and  adaptation  of  Java  Beans  on  an  instance 
basis.  When  the  type-oriented  configuration  described  above  is  completed,  the  composer  can  export  the 
components  to  Visual  Cafe.  The  environment  uses  Remote  Method  Invocation  (RMI)  to  communicate  with 
a  Visual  Cafe  plug-in,  which  automatically  loads  the  components  into  the  component  library  of  Visual 
Cafe,  from  where  they  can  be  dragged  into  Visual  Cafe’s  visual  editor. 

To  make  it  possible  to  run  component  applications,  the  Java  runtime  environment  is  extended  by  a  small 
library  which  can  interpret  component  connections  and  adaptations.  To  export  the  configuration 
information,  the  environment  generates  an  additional  component,  the  project  component.  It  consists  of  a 
single  class,  which  encapsulates  the  mapping  of  requires  ports  to  provides  ports.  When  it  is  executed,  it 
restores  the  type  configuration.  When  one  of  the  other  components  is  executed  and  needs  one  if  its  required 
implementations,  the  extended  Java  runtime  environment  will  obtain  a  new  instance  of  the  relevant  data 
type  from  the  connected  component. 

Component  Evolution 

When  a  component  is  marked  as  selected,  the  stub  can  choose  between  two  strategies  to  provide  access  to 
the  implementation  of  the  component.  In  the  usual  case,  it  downloads  a  copy  of  the  implementation  and 
caches  it  locally,  so  that  method  calls  can  be  executed  without  significant  delay.  Then,  it  subscribes  with 
the  repository  for  update  notifications.  When  an  updated  version  of  the  component  is  published  at  the 
repository,  the  stub  is  notified  and  can  update  the  cached  copy. 

The  other  possible  strategy  is  service  reuse  [7].  Analogous  to  a  client-server  application  architecture,  the 
stub  forwards  method  calls  to  the  master  copy  of  the  component  that  is  located  at  the  repository.  Since  the 
component  is  encapsulated,  the  difference  between  the  two  strategies  is  transparent  to  the  user  of  the 
component.  This  means  that  the  component  can  decide  at  runtime  which  strategy  to  use.  For  example,  when 
the  network  transfer  rate  is  high  enough,  the  most  current  data  can  be  retrieved  from  the  remote  server.  At 
times  when  the  network  is  overloaded,  the  stub  can  decide  to  use  the  locally  cached  copy  of  the 
implementation. 

Both  these  strategies  realize  reuse  by  reference.  In  both  cases,  a  logical  connection  between  the  application 
using  a  component  and  the  original  copy  of  the  component  is  created  in  order  to  prevent  the  maintenance 
problems  associated  with  reuse. 

4  RELATED  WORK 

While  CBDEs  have  yet  to  become  a  focus  of  widespread  research,  there  arc  several  previous  research 
efforts  that  contribute  technologies,  principles  and  insights  for  CBDE  design. 

An  overview  of  the  history  and  possible  future  of  software  engineering  environments  is  given  by  Harrison 
et  al.  [8].  They  consider  multi-view  software  environments  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  recent  trends. 
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Every  complex  system  has  many  concerns  that  have  to  be  considered  separately.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
providing  different,  independent  views  of  the  various  aspects  of  a  system.  Type  and  instance  view  in  WREN 
are  examples  of  two  views  that  show  different  aspects  of  the  same  system. 

The  ArchStudio  project  [13],  which  evolved  out  of  the  Arcadia  project  [9]  and  work  on  the  C2  architectural 
style  [22],  defines  an  event-based  architecture  for  a  family  of  software  engineering  environments.  The 
architectural  style  used  lends  itself  to  distribution,  but  it  is  still  a  subject  of  current  research  to  determine 
whether  this  is  possible  on  an  Internet  scale.  However,  integration  of  WREN  with  ArchStudio  is  planned. 
While  tool  integration  in  Wren  is  currently  implemented  on  an  ad-hoc  basis,  the  principled  approach  of 
ArchStudio  is  clearly  preferable. 

Koala  [24]  is  a  component  model  for  embedded  software  in  consumer  electronics.  It  uses  an  explicit,  visual 
description  of  architectures  based  on  the  architecture  description  language  Darwin  [11].  Like  Darwin,  it  has 
provides  and  requires  interfaces  and  treats  interfaces  as  first-class  entities.  While  Darwin  was  originally 
geared  towards  distributed  systems,  Koala  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  these  features  in  a  reuse-oriented 
component  model. 

The  Application  Web  [15]  is  a  strategy  for  sharing  information  between  cooperating  organizations  that  tries 
to  minimize  the  problems  caused  by  cop5dng  over  organizational  borders.  Instead,  connections  are  created 
to  reuse  data.  Connections  make  it  possible  to  automate  caching,  and  to  access  all  (not  just  part  of)  the 
context  in  which  the  data  were  originally  created.  Connections  are  comparable  to  the  component  references 
discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  Basic  Interoperability  Data  Model  (BIDM)  [3],  developed  by  the  Reuse  Library  Interoperability  Group 
(RIG),  is  a  standard  for  repositories  of  reusable  artifacts  that  interoperate.  The  aim  is  to  provide  access  to 
all  artifacts  offered  by  a  network  of  repositories  through  any  one  repository,  thus  building  a  decentralized 
repository  There  are  two  preconditions  for  this:  There  has  to  be  a  standard  for  meta-information  about  the 
artifacts,  and  a  way  to  uniquely  identify  artifacts.  The  proposed  data  model  covers  some  of  the  aspects  we 
arc  suggesting  for  component  self-description;  however,  the  information  is  not  stored  in  the  component 
itself  Uniform  Resource  Names  (URN)  are  the  proposed  solution  for  the  identification  problem;  since  a 
standard  for  URNs  has  not  been  adopted  yet,  URLs  are  used.  In  this  way,  the  naming  scheme  is  effectively 
equivalent  to  the  naming  conventions  for  Java  packages  that  we  rely  on. 

Whitehead  et  al.  [25]  point  out  that  a  well-designed  architecture  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  any 
component  marketplace.  They  identify  criteria  for  such  an  architecture,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
realized  in  WREN  as  follows: 

•  Multiple  component  granularities  are  given  in  WREN  through  the  possibility  to  encapsulate  any 
number  of  classes  into  a  component. 

•  Substitutability  of  components  is  realized  through  the  exclusive  use  of  Java  interfaces  to  specify 
component  dependencies.  Every  interface  can  be  implemented  by  any  number  of  components,  so  that 
every  component  is  substitutable. 

•  Easy  distribution  of  components  from  seller  to  buyer  is  realized  by  the  integration  of  development 
environment  and  component  repository. 

Brownsword  et  al.  [4]  share  our  view  that  new  processes  for  developing  component-based  systems  must  be 
defined.  Similar  to  Morisio  et  al.  [14],  they  stress  that  the  use  of  licensed  components  whose  source  code 
cannot  be  modified  influences  both  requirements  and  design.  Since  there  is  a  trade-off  between  the  choice 
of  components  to  license  and  the  requirements  and  design  of  the  system,  these  three  issues  have  to  be 
considered  simultaneously. 

Alpha  Services  [7]  make  applications  available  through  the  Internet.  Instead  of  downloading  and  installing 
a  program,  it  is  accessed  through  the  network  when  needed.  This  is  a  kind  of  reuse  by  reference;  instead  of 
components,  services  arc  reused.  Candidates  for  Alpha  Services  are  functionalities  that  are  hard  to  develop, 
infrequently  used,  and  can  be  modeled  as  transactions,  for  example  natural  language  translation  or  large- 
scale  optimization. 

The  Software  Dock  [6]  is  a  system  supporting  the  software  deployment  lifecycle.  It  integrates  producer- 
side  activities  such  as  releasing  and  retiring  a  product  with  consumer-side  activities  such  as  installing, 
updating  and  uninstalling.  Similar  to  WREN,  a  permanent  connection  is  established  between  consumer  and 
producer  side.  The  Software  Dock  uses  SRM  [23]  to  administer  the  dependencies  among  application  parts, 
which  are  administered  by  the  components  themselves  in  our  system.  Similar  to  a  CBDE,  SRM  is  geared 
towards  applications  made  up  from  independently  produced  parts. 
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5  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper  we  have  motivated  the  need  for  a  new  generation  of  software  environments  to  support  the 
special  needs  of  component-based  development.  We  identified  seven  important  requirements  for  CBDEs, 
and  we  described  a  prototype  environment  called  WREN  that  we  are  building  to  implement  these 
requirements  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  further  evaluation  and  study  of  the  role  of  environment  technology 
in  component-based  development. 

There  are  several  issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved.  Type-based  adaptation  does  not  exist  yet  in  our 
prototype.  Current  tools  provide  mechanisms  to  adapt  component  instances,  but  not  components 
themselves.  We  expect  that  the  same  methods  of  internal  and  external  adaptation  can  be  used  in  varied 
forms.  Integration  with  development  environments  is  another  issue.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  tight  integration 
of  the  CEDE  with  a  commercial  development  environment  is  the  optimal  solution,  or  if  a  more  specific 
solution  is  needed.. 

Updating  of  components  still  requires  manual  effort.  While  the  environment  can  automatically  retrieve 
updates,  it  cannot  update  components  that  are  being  used  in  an  application.  Doing  so  will  probably  require 
support  for  dynamic  architecture  modification  [16].  Another  important  issue  is  contract  negotiation.  A 
component  may  be  able  to  dynamically  decide  about  trade-offs  between  quality  of  service  and  price,  for 
example,  so  that  it  can  negotiate  with  another  component  or  a  human  who  wants  to  use  this  component. 
Negotiating  will  require  explicit  environment  support,  so  that  a  user  can  define  minimum  requirements, 
policies,  and  so  on. 
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ABSTRACT 

Components  have  increasingly  become  the  unit  of 
development  of  software.  In  industry,  there  has  been 
considerable  work  in  the  development  of  standard 
component  interoperability  models,  such  as  ActiveX, 
CORBA  and  JavaBeans.  In  academia,  there  has  been 
intensive  research  in  developing  a  notion  of  software 
architecture.  Both  of  these  efforts  use  software 
components  as  the  basic  building  blocks,  and  both  address 
concerns  of  structure  and  reuse.  With  component 
interoperability  models,  the  focus  is  on  specifying 
interfaces,  binding  mechanisms,  packaging,  inter- 
component  communication  protocols,  and  expectations 
regarding  the  runtime  environment.  With  software 
architecture,  the  focus  is  on  specifying  systems  of 
communicating  components,  analyzing  system  properties, 
and  generating  "glue**  code  that  binds  system  components. 
Our  research  involves  studying  how  standard  component 
models  can  be  extended  to  accommodate  important  issues 
of  architecture,  including  a  notion  of  architectural  style  and 
support  for  explicit  connectors.  For  our  initial  effort  in  this 
work,  we  have  enhanced  the  JavaBeans  component  model 
to  support  component  composition  according  to  the  C2 
architectural  style.  Our  approach  enables  the  design  and 
development  of  applications  in  the  C2  style  using  off-the- 
shelf  Java  components  or  “beans"  that  are  available  to  the 
designer.  In  this  paper,  we  describe  the  techniques 
underlying  our  approach,  and  we  identify  the  important 
issues  that  surface  when  attempting  this  type  of  extension. 

Keywords 

Architectural  style,  C2,  component  standards,  connectors, 
JavaBeans,  software  architecture 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Components  have  increasingly  become  the  unit  of 
development  of  software.  In  industry,  there  has  been 


considerable  work  in  the  development  of  component 
interoperability  models,  such  as  ActiveX  [1],  CORBA  [12], 
and  JavaBeans  [14].  These  models  help  developers  deal 
with  the  complexity  of  software  and  facilitate  reuse  of  off- 
the-shelf  components.  Component  interoperability  models 
also  make  a  positive  move  toward  standardization  of 
components,  and  the  creation  of  a  software  component 
marketplace. 

Software  architecture  research  deals  with  the  same  issues  of 
software  complexity  and  promoting  reuse.  Software 
architecture  has  been  the  focus  of  intense  research  in 
academia.  Architectures  help  designers  focus  on  system 
level  requirements  and  the  interconnection  of  components 
in  a  large-scale  software  system. 

Both  these  approaches  use  software  components  as  the 
fundamental  building  blocks.  With  component 
interoperability  models,  the  focus  is  on  specifying 
interfaces,  packaging,  binding  mechanisms,  inter¬ 
component  communication  protocols,  and  expectations 
regarding  the  runtime  environment.  With  software 
architectures  and  architectural  styles,  the  focus  is  on 
specifying  systems  of  communicating  components, 
analyzing  system  properties,  and  generating  “glue”  code 
that  binds  system  components  [9]. 

We  have  begun  studying  how  standard  component  models 
can  be  leveraged  to  accommodate  issues  of  architectural 
modeling,  including  a  notion  of  architectural  style  and 
support  for  explicit  connectors.  As  described  in  this  paper, 
our  approach  merges  component  interoperability  models 
with  suitable  architectural  styles  to  leverage  the  full  benefit 
from  both  technologies,  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  software  development. 

We  have  chosen  the  JavaBeans  component  interoperability 
model  as  our  initial  platform  for  investigation.  We  made 
this  choice  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 

•  The  Java  language  and  the  JavaBeans  component 
model  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  and  have 
been  widely  adopted  as  de  facto  standards. 

•  JavaBeans  tools  and  resources  are  free  or  have 
negligible  cost. 
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Figure  1.  The  Sun  BDK  JavaBeans  design  environment,  with  theToolBox  of  available  beans  shown  on  the  left,  the  BeanBox  design 
palette  shown  in  the  center  with  an  Airplane  bean,  and  the  Property  Sheet  of  the  Airplane  bean  shown  on  the  right. 


•  The  model  of  composition  in  JavaBeans  is  natural  and 
straightforward. 

•  JavaBeans  is  a  lightweight  and  flexible  framework  that 
lends  itself  to  modification  and  extension. 

In  addition,  we  have  chosen  the  C2  architectural  style  as 
our  initial  architectural  technology  because  it  is  a  novel 
style  that  is  highly  flexible  and  lends  itself  naturally  to 
dynamic  architectural  change.  It  also  supports  the  property 
of  substrate  independence  that  facilitates  reuse  and 
substitutability  across  architectures  with  ease  of  effort. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  our  work  in  enhancing  the 
JavaBeans  component  model  to  support  component 
composition  according  to  the  C2  architectural  style.  Our 
approach  enables  the  design  and  development  of 
applications  in  the  C2  architectural  style  using  off-the-shelf 
Java  components  or  beans  that  are  available  to  the  designer. 
The  creation  of  individual  components  with  their  specific 
interfaces,  functionalities  and  behaviors  is  a  different  task 
from  the  composition  of  an  architecture  of  a  system  that 
satisfies  requirements.  The  merging  of  the  component 
interoperability  model  with  the  architectural  style  provides 
a  seamless  integration  of  both  activities. 

2  THE  JavaBeans  COMPONENT  MODEL 

The  JavaBeans  component  model  is  a  component 


interoperability  model  tailored  to  the  Java  language. 
Interoperability  is  achieved  primarily  by  designing 
component  or  bean  interfaces  according  to  a  component 
design  pattern}  The  JavaBeans  design  pattern  defines  a 
naming  scheme  and  interaction  protocol  to  which 
compliant  beans  must  adhere.  The  interface  constituents 
governed  by  this  design  pattern  include  properties, 
methods,  and  events  that  together  define  a  bean  interface. 
Properties  encapsulate  key  attributes  of  a  bean  and  can  be 
simple^  bound  (meaning  they  generate  events  whenever 
they  change  values)  or  constrained  (meaning  their  changes 
can  be  vetoed  by  other  beans).  Methods  are  public 
operations  that  form  part  of  the  bean  interface.  Beans 
communicate  with  each  other  through  bean  events',  the 
event  handling  is  based  on  the  Java  1 . 1  event  model. 

Figure  1  depicts  the  JavaBeans  design  environment  that  is 
provided  by  Sun  Microsystems  in  their  Beans  Development 
Kit  (BDK)  [2].  The  environment  allows  designers  to 
develop  beans  using  the  JavaBeans  design  pattern  and  to 
instantiate  and  test  bean  compositions.  This  environment  is 


*  The  term  design  pattern  has  been  used  by  many  authors  to 
characterize  the  JavaBeans  interface  design  convention, 
even  though  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  usual  notion  of  a 
design  pattern  as  a  frequently-recurring  design  solution  [3]. 
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import  j  ava . awt . * ; 
import  j  ava . beans . * ; 

public  class  Airplane  extends  Label  { 
protected  int  altitude  =  0; 
protected  PropertyChangeSupport  changes  = 
new  PropertyChangeSupport (this) ; 

public  int  getAltitude { )  {  return  altitude;  } 

public  void  setAltitude (int  a)  { 
int  oldAltitude  =  altitude; 
altitude  =  ex¬ 
changes .  f  irePropertyChange  ( "Altitude"  ,  new  Integer (oldAltitude) , 

new  Integer (a) ) ; 

repaint  ()  ; 

} 

public  void  addPropertyChangeListener (PropertyChangeListener  1)  { 

changes . addPropertyChangeListener ( 1 ) ; 

} 

public  void  remove PropertyChangeListener (PropertyChangeListener  1)  { 

changes . removePropertyChangeListener (1) ; 

} 

} 


Figure  2.  Partial  Java  code  for  the  example  Airplane  bean.  The  code  demonstrates  how  a  bean  property 
is  declared  plus  the  methods  interested  beans  can  use  to  listen  to  bean  property  change  events. 


representative  of  the  kinds  of  visual  design  environments 
that  can  be  used  to  support  construction  of  applications 
with  the  JavaBeans  component  model.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  a  JavaBeans  design  environment  includes  a  palette 
of  available  beans  (called  the  ToolBox  in  the  BDK 
environment),  a  design  tablet  on  which  beans  arc 
instantiated  and  interconnected  (called  the  BcanBox  in  the 
BDK  environment),  and  a  Property  Sheet  showing  the 
properties  of  the  bean  that  is  currently  selected  in  the 
BeanBox.^ 

For  instance,  consider  an  Airplane  bean  that  represents  the 
control  of  an  airplane.  A  partial  design  for  an  Airplane  bean 
class  is  presented  in  Figure  2.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
class  declares  properties  that  will  show  up  in  the  property 
sheet  of  the  BeanBox.  In  particular,  the  Airplane  declares  a 
property  called  Altitude,  which  the  BeanBox  will  find 
because  the  class  exports  the  pair  of  methods  getAltitude() 
and  sctAltitudeO  (following  the  naming  scheme  of  the 
JavaBeans  design  pattern).  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  this 
property  appears  in  the  Property  Sheet  for  the  Airplane 
bean  (as  do  other  properties,  whose  implementation  is  not 
shown  in  Figure  2).  While  it  is  possible  for  changes  to  the 
property  to  be  effected  by  manually  coding  calls  to  these 
exported  methods,  the  BeanBox  is  designed  to  allow  the 


^  In  this  paper  we  use  the  term  BcanBox  as  a  synonym  for  a 
complete  JavaBeans  design  environment. 


designer  to  customize  bean  properties  via  the  Property 
Sheet. 

The  Altitude  property  is  a  bound  property  because  it  fires  a 
PropertyChange  event  whenever  its  value  changes  during  a 
call  to  the  method  setAltitudc().  Other  beans  register  and 
unregister  themselves  as  listeners  for  this  event  by  calling 
the  methods  addPropertyChangeListener()  and 
removePropertyChangeListenerO,  respectively;  these 
methods  are  required  by  the  JavaBeans  design  pattern  when 
bound  properties  are  to  be  supported.  While  it  is  possible 
for  such  event-based  interactions  between  the  Airplane 
bean  and  other  beans  to  be  coded  by  hand,  the  BeanBox  has 
been  designed  to  support  “wiring  up”  interacting  beans  in  a 
graphical  manner.  In  particular,  the  designer  would  select 
the  Airplane  bean  with  the  pointing  device,  select  a  menu 
item  corresponding  to  the  PropertyChange  event,  and  then 
select  a  target  bean  to  receive  the  event;  the  BeanBox 
would  then  take  care  of  generating  the  necessary  method 
calls  to  effect  the  interaction.  Note  that  each  bean 
maintains  its  own  set  of  listeners  and  manages  event 
notification  by  itself 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2,  the  JavaBeans  design  pattern 
paves  the  way  for  building  tools  that  can  dynamically 
“introspect”  beans  and  publish  their  interfaces,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  what  the  BDK  BeanBox  does.  The  tools  can 
provide  designers  with  the  capability  for  customizing  bean 
behavior.  Additionally,  the  JavaBeans  design  pattern 
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defines  a  notion  of  bean  customizers,  which  can  be  built  to 
allow  complex  customization  of  a  bean’s  appearance  and 
behavior,  and  property  editors,  which  define  custom  editors 
for  a  specific  property.  These  two  mechanisms  aid  the 
design  and  implementation  of  generic  beans  that  can  be 
easily  customized  for  different  applications.  Apart  from 
their  individual  customizability,  beans  can  be  composed  in 
the  BeanBox  to  create  running  applications,  and  their 
runtime  behavior  can  be  tested  during  the  design  phase 
itself  This  novel  capability  blurs  the  distinction  between 
“design-time”  and  “runtime”,  since  manipulating  beans  in 
this  manner  actually  has  the  effect  of  creating  running 
instances  of  bean  classes  that  cooperate  according  to  the 
designer’s  intent. 

In  this  manner,  the  JavaBeans  component  model 
concentrates  on  the  interface  a  Java  software  building  block 
can  or  should  present.  It  does  not  specify  how  the  building 
blocks  can  or  should  be  combined  to  create  any  kind  of 
application.  It  specifies  how  two  or  more  beans  can 
communicate  information,  without  imposing  any  semantic 
rules  on  the  information  exchanged  or  on  the  topology  of 
any  bean  communication  network  [14].  The  JavaBeans 
design  pattern  is  designed  to  make  development  tools  better 
aware  of  component  capabilities;  in  particular,  the  interface 
pattern  has  been  defined  for  a  modem  software  developer 
who  will  manipulate  beans  via  visual  interactions. 

3  THE  C2  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE 
The  C2  architectural  style  is  primarily  concerned  with  high- 
level  system  composition  issues,  rather  than  particular 
component  packaging  approaches  [9,13].  The  building 
blocks  of  C2  architectures  are  components  (computational 
elements)  and  connectors  (interconnection  and 
communication  elements).  This  separation  of  computation 
from  communication  enables  the  construction  of  flexible, 
extensible,  and  scalable  systems  that  can  evolve  both  at 
design-time  and  mntime.  The  style  places  no  restrictions  on 
the  implementation  language  or  granularity  of  components 
and  connectors,  potentially  allowing  the  use  of  multiple 
interoperability  technologies  for  its  connectors.  This 
flexibility  has  enabled  us  to  use  the  event-based 
interoperability  of  JavaBeans  for  our  purposes. 

Central  to  the  C2  style  is  the  principle  of  limited  visibility 
or  substrate  independence:  components  are  arranged  in  a 
layered  fashion  in  a  C2  architecture,  and  a  component  is 
completely  unaware  of  components  that  reside  beneath  it  in 
the  stack  of  component  layers.  Substrate  independence  has 
a  clear  potential  for  fostering  substitutability  and  reusability 
of  components  across  architectures.  Components 
communicate  only  by  exchanging  messages  through 
connectors,  which  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  control 
integration  issues;  this  property  also  facilitates  low-cost 
interchangeability  of  components  to  construct  different 
members  of  the  same  system  family.  Two  components 
cannot  assume  that  they  will  execute  in  the  same  address 


space;  this  eliminates  complex  dependencies,  such  as 
components  sharing  global  variables  and  simplifies 
modification  of  architectures.  Conceptually,  components 
run  in  their  own  thread(s)  of  control,  allowing  components 
with  different  threading  models  to  be  integrated  into  a 
single  application.  Finally,  a  conceptual  C2  architecture  can 
be  instantiated  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Many 
potential  performance  issues  or  variations  in  functionality 
can  be  addressed  by  separating  the  architecture  from  actual 
implementation  techniques. 

C2  components  and  connectors  have  a  notion  of  a  “top” 
and  a  “bottom”  interface  through  which  they  receive  and 
send  messages  and  communicate  with  other  components  in 
the  architecture.  This  notion  of  a  “top”  and  a  “bottom”  is 
important  to  ensure  substrate  independence.  Messages  that 
travel  up  the  architecture  are  called  requests,  and  messages 
that  travel  down  the  architecture  are  called  notifications. 
Components  execute  application  logic  and  communicate 
with  other  components  in  the  architecture  via  requests  and 
notifications.  Components  do  not  communicate  directly 
with  one  another,  but  instead  must  communicate  through 
connectors  that  take  care  of  most  of  the  management  of 
message  traffic  in  the  system.  Connectors,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  directly  connected  to  each  other. 

The  advantage  of  explicit  connectors  is  that  they 
encapsulate  the  logic  for  message  broadcasting,  message 
filtering,  and  other  interaction  logic,  and  they  reduce  the 
complexity  involved  in  composing  components.  This  is 
different  from  the  JavaBeans  model  where  every  bean 
manages  its  event  listeners  and  event  propagation  on  its 
own.  Additionally,  the  notion  of  connectors  supports  a 
more  generic  structure  whereby  it  becomes  easier  to 
substitute  one  component  or  connector  with  another,  and 
enables  reuse  of  individual  components  or  connectors 
across  different  architectures.  It  also  becomes  easier  to 
support  dynamic  alteration  of  the  architecture.  The  C2  style 
constraints  (which  we  have  only  briefly  summarized  here) 
help  preserve  these  C2  properties. 

4  A  C2-AWARE  COMPOSITION  ENVIRONMENT 
We  have  begim  our  investigation  of  the  problem  of 
merging  component  models  with  architectural  styles  by 
enhancing  the  BDK  BeanBox  described  in  Section  2.  In 
our  approach,  we  create  beans  using  the  same  JavaBeans 
design  pattern,  thus  retaining  all  the  advantages  of  the 
beans  component  model.  However,  we  extend  the 
JavaBeans  model  to  incorporate  the  notion  of 
“components”  and  “connectors”  as  defined  in  the  C2 
architectural  style,  and  we  extend  the  BeanBox 
composition  functionality  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  C2 
style.  Thus,  we  have  enhanced  the  BeanBox  and  made  it 
“C2-aware”. 

C2  Style  Beans 

Our  C2-Aware  BeanBox  provides  two  mechanisms  to 
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Figure  3.  Wrapping  of  C2  components;  the  general  C2  model  of  wrapping  is  shown  in  the  picture  on 
the  left,  while  the  picture  on  the  right  shows  how  the  general  model  has  been  applied  for  JavaBeans. 


instantiate  C2  components  and  C2  connectors  as  beans.  In 
our  first  approach,  we  have  provided  C2  component  and 
connector  “framework  beans’"  that  can  be  subclassed  by 
developers  interested  in  creating  beans  for  specific 
applications.  When  these  beans  are  instantiated  in  the 
BcanBox,  they  automatically  publish  their  C2  interface  and 
can  thus  be  hooked  up  “as  is”  to  compose  applications. 
Beans  created  in  this  fashion  arc  fully  C2  compatible,  and 
this  approach  is  convenient  for  developers  to  create  new 
beans  in  a  way  that  incorporates  the  characteristics  of  a  C2 
architecture  described  in  Section  3. 

In  our  second  approach,  wc  have  provided  a  C2  wrapping 
mechanism  to  create  C2  components  from  offthe-shelf 
beans.  Figure  3  presents  the  model  component  wrapping 
wc  use,  which  follows  the  general  model  of  wrapping  that 
has  been  developed  for  the  C2  style  [7,13].  Off-the-shelf 
beans  that  have  already  been  developed  by  other  vendors 
can  be  instantiated  into  the  BeanBox.  Upon  this 
instantiation,  a  wrapper  object  is  created  for  the  bean  to 
make  it  C2  compliant.  This  C2  wrapper  is  created  with  the 
help  of  interactive  dialogs  that  publish  the  interface  of  the 
bean  and  guide  the  designer  in  mapping  the  bean’s  events 
into  C2  requests  and  notifications.  The  wrapper  then  uses 
this  information  to  build  the  internal  dialog  component  that 
is  responsible  for  converting  incoming  requests  and 
notifications  into  bean  events.  The  domain  translator 
component  of  the  C2  wrapper  is  used  to  resolve 
incompatibilities  between  communicating  components  such 
as  mismatches  between  message  names,  parameter  types 
and  ordering  of  parameters.  The  constraints  component 
specifics  constraints  that  cannot  be  violated  by  the 
component,  provides  recovery  mechanisms  when 
constraints  arc  violated  and  exceptions  are  raised,  and 
provides  mechanisms  to  customize  the  bean  so  that 
constraints  are  satisfied  without  raising  exception 
conditions. 


Most  of  the  translation  required  for  converting  beans  into 
C2  components  involves  mapping  bean  events  to  requests 
and  notifications  in  the  C2  style.  The  properties  that  a  bean 
publishes  in  its  property  sheet  are  used  “as  is”  after  the 
bean  has  been  wrapped  as  a  C2  component.  Other  tools 
provided  for  manipulation  of  beans  such  as  property  editors 
and  bean  customizers  can  also  be  used  “as  is”  in  the  C2 
aware  BeanBox. 

This  second  approach  has  several  advantages.  Existing 
beans  can  be  used  off-the-shelf  simply  by  plugging  them 
into  the  BeanBox  with  the  help  of  the  C2  wrapper.  The 
wrapper  handles  the  translation  of  bean  events  into  C2 
messages.  Additionally,  the  dialog  and  constraints  can  be 
used  to  build  in  constraints  for  the  component  as  specified 
in  an  architecture  specification  to  ensure  that  the  bean  is 
properly  customized  for  the  specific  architecture.  It  is  also 
the  facility  that  lends  itself  most  naturally  to  providing 
dynamic  testing,  analysis  and  instrumentation  mechanisms. 
We  plan  to  focus  on  these  issues  much  more  in  the  near 
future. 

The  C2-Aware  BeanBox 

C2  compliant  beans,  which  can  be  created  using  any  of  the 
two  approaches  described  above,  can  be  instantiated  into 
the  C2-Aware  BeanBox,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  C2- 
Aware  BeanBox  has  all  the  C2  style  rules  and  constraints 
built  into  it.  It  provides  a  C2  Style  Dialog  that  notifies 
designers  whenever  stylistic  constraints  are  violated  and 
thus  guides  the  designer  through  the  composition  process. 
Components  and  connectors  are  hooked  up  using  the  bean 
event  wiring  mechanism,  where  request  events  and 
notification  events  become  the  two  kinds  of  events  that 
beans  use  to  interoperate.  As  required  by  the  C2  style, 
components  cannot  be  connected  to  other  components,  and 
connectors  handle  the  propagation  of  events.  Thus,  unlike 
in  the  traditional  beans  model,  beans  composed  in  the  C2- 
Aware  BeanBox  do  not  maintain  lists  of  other  bean 
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Figure  4.  The  C2- Aware  BeanBox.  The  figure  depicts  the  composition  of  a  telephone  network 
application  as  a  group  of  beans  interacting  in  the  C2  style. 


listeners  or  handle  notification  of  events  to  those  listeners. 
Instead,  event  notification  is  handled  by  C2  connector 
beans.  Hence,  component  bean  behavior  is  better  confined 
to  the  execution  of  application  logic. 

The  C2-Aware  BeanBox  thus  allows  one  to  build  complex 
compositions  of  beans  in  the  C2  style  as  different 
instantiations  of  a  given  C2  architecture.  Introspection 
mechanisms  employed  in  the  C2-Aware  BeanBox  are  used 
to  extract  the  properties,  methods  and  events  that  form  the 
public  interface  of  the  bean.  Conceptually,  beans 
communicate  using  bean  events;  these  events  then  become 
the  requests  and  notifications  in  the  C2  architecture.  The 
designer  informs  the  C2-Aware  BeanBox  through  an 
appropriate  dialog  about  how  events  are  to  be  classified  as 
requests  and  notifications  and  then  manages  the 
communication  of  beans  through  these  requests  and 
notifications. 

5  AN  EXAMPLE  JavaBeans-BASED  C2 
ARCHITECTURE 

We  have  chosen  a  telephone  network  system  as  an  example 
to  illustrate  our  approach;  the  instantiation  of  the 
application  in  the  C2-Aware  BeanBox  is  depicted  in  Figure 
4.  Our  hypothetical  system  consists  of  telephones,  local 
switches  and  long  distance  switches.  Each  of  these 
components  is  represented  as  standard  beans  that  publish 
events  (such  as  ring,  hang  up,  busy)  and  properties  (such  as 
phone  numbers  and  area  codes).  The  properties  are  bound 


properties,  and  thus  they  fire  PropertyChange  events.  In 
our  C2  architecture  for  the  telephone  system,  the 
telephones  form  the  lowest  layer  of  the  architecture  (i.e., 
the  “interface  elements”,  as  is  typical  of  C2-style 
architectures),  with  local  switches  in  a  layer  above  the 
telephones,  and  the  long  distance  switches  at  the  highest 
layer  in  the  design. 

Upon  instantiation  of  the  beans  into  the  C2-Aware 
BeanBox,  each  bean  gets  wrapped  in  a  C2  wrapper.  As 
described  in  Section  4,  the  dialog  component  of  the  C2 
wrapper  dynamically  introspects  the  bean  and  then  displays 
the  bean’s  events  in  a  list  and  lets  the  user  select  the  events 
that  should  get  published  as  requests  and  those  that  should 
get  published  as  notifications  for  that  bean  component.  For 
example,  for  the  telephone  component,  we  would  select  the 
“dial”  event  as  a  request  that  needs  to  travel  “up”  in  the 
architecture,  and  the  “ring”  event  as  a  notification  event 
that  needs  to  travel  “down”  the  architecture.  We  use 
standard  connectors  that  are  provided  as  part  of  the  C2 
framework  to  link  the  components  of  the  telephone  network 
together.  The  connector  propagates  request  events  fired  by 
a  component  connected  to  its  bottom  interface  to  all 
components  attached  to  its  top  interface.  Thus  a  request 
event  for  dialing  a  number  by  a  telephone  is  propagated 
through  the  connector  above  it  to  the  local  switch  that 
handles  requests  for  that  area  in  the  architecture.  The  local 
switch  in  turn  forwards  the  request  to  the  long  distance 
switch  above  it.  The  long  distance  switch  forwards  the 
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Figure  5.  Wiring  up  the  Long  Distance  Switch  and  the  Local  Switch  in  the  C2-Aware  BeanBox.  This  throws  a  C2  Style 
Violation  exception,  which  appears  in  a  C2  Style  Dialog.  The  Property  Sheet  of  the  Local  Switch  shows  its  Area  Code  property. 


message  “down’’  the  architecture  as  notifications  to  the 
local  switches  below  it.  The  local  switch  with  the  area  code 
for  the  dialed  number  processes  the  notification  by 
generating  a  “ring”  event  as  a  notification  for  the 
telephones  below  it.  The  telephones  receive  the 
notification,  and  the  telephone  with  the  correct  number 
responds  to  the  notification  by  processing  it.  The  beans 
themselves  retain  their  interfaces  as  before,  but  the  wrapper 
ensures  that  beans  effectively  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  C2  architecture. 

As  shown  in  Figure  5,  beans  are  instantiated  and  removed 
from  the  architecture  easily  using  C2-Aware  BeanBox.  As 
the  telephone  network  is  built  by  plugging  beans  into  the 
architecture,  the  C2'-Awarc  BeanBox  makes  automatic 


checks  to  ensure  that  C2  stylistic  rules  are  honored.  For 
example,  an  attempt  to  link  two  telephones  directly  will 
raise  an  exception  message  in  a  popup  window,  helping  the 
designer  through  the  process  of  composing  the  system. 
Figure  5  shows  how  an  attempt  to  link  two  components — 
the  Long  Distance  Switch  and  the  Local  Switch — throws  an 
exception  that  brings  up  the  C2  Style  Dialog. 

6  DISCUSSION  AND  RELATED  WORK 

A  lot  of  interesting  issues  came  up  in  our  effort  to  create 
plug-and-play  functionality  with  off-the-shelf  beans  in  our 
C2-Aware  BeanBox.  Here  we  discuss  these  issues  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  Component  Integration  Heuristics 
forC2  [7]. 
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•  If  the  OTS  (off-the-shelf)  component  does  not  contain 
all  of  the  needed  functionality,  its  source  code  must  be 
altered.  While  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  situations 
where  other  components  might  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  OTS  component  (without  altering  its  source 
code)  to  provide  the  needed  functionality,  this  would 
be  a  complex  task  to  attempt,  and  would  depend  on  the 
type  of  functionality  that  is  required. 

•  If  the  OTS  component  does  not  communicate  via 
messages,  a  C2  wrapper  must  be  built  for  it.  This 
facility  has  already  been  provided  in  our  C2-Aware 
BeanBox  for  all  OTS  beans  that  are  used  as  C2 
components  in  a  C2  architecture.  The  wrapper  does  all 
the  translation  necessary  to  make  the  OTS  bean  C2 
compliant. 

•  If  the  OTS  component  is  implemented  in  a 
programming  language  different  from  that  of  other 
components  in  the  architecture,  an  IPC  (interprocess 
communication)  connector  must  be  employed  to 
enable  their  communication.  As  we  have  solely  dealt 
with  the  Java  language  and  the  BeanBox  environment, 
this  issue  does  not  arise  in  our  work. 

•  If  the  OTS  component  must  execute  in  its  own  thread 
of  control,  an  inter-thread  connector  must  be 
employed. 

•  If  the  OTS  component  communicates  via  messages, 
but  its  interface  does  not  match  interfaces  of 
components  with  which  it  is  to  communicate,  a  domain 
translator  must  be  built  for  it.  We  have  done  some 
preliminary  work  in  providing  domain  translation,  and 
we  are  currently  working  on  improving  this  support. 

Apart  from  these  heuristics  described  in  [7],  there  are  other 

interesting  issues  that  have  arisen: 

•  If  an  OTS  component  provides  the  functionality 
required  in  the  C2  architecture,  there  is  still  the 
necessity,  in  a  development  and  testing  environment 
such  as  the  C2-Aware  BeanBox  to  provide 
mechanisms  to  test  and  validate  the  architecture 
instantiation  against  an  architecture  specification. 
Right  now  the  Dialog  and  Constraints  component  of 
the  C2  Wrapper  provides  no  support  for  this.  As  we 
discuss  in  Section  7,  we  tend  to  explore  this  problem  in 
the  future. 

•  The  C2-Aware  BeanBox  facilitates  design  and 
composition  of  systems  using  any  OTS  beans  that  are 
available.  There  are  exciting  possibilities  to  be 
explored  in  strengthening  support  for  design  at  the 
architectural  level,  apart  from  the  work  we  have 
already  done  for  the  C2  style.  For  example,  we  could 
use  the  same  design  environment  to  create 
“architecture  template  beans”  for  a  required  C2 


architecture,  specifying  the  interfaces  of  the  C2 
components  and  connectors.  The  template  beans  could 
then  be  used  directly,  and  the  same  visual  environment 
could  be  used  to  populate  the  templates  with  OTS 
beans.  This  then  reduces  the  work  needed  for  creating 
the  wrapper  for  OTS  beans,  and  we  can  use  the  same 
architecture  templates  to  create  different  instantiations 
of  an  architecture  family.  As  we  discuss  in  Section  7, 
this  could  be  done  by  leveraging  the  ADL  and 
environment  described  in  [8], 

There  has  been  little  work  to  date  on  supporting 
architectural  modeling  in  conjunction  with  standard  design 
technologies.  C2,  Darwin  and  UniCon  are  examples  of 
ADLs  that  provide  a  proprietary  implementation 
infrastructure  to  support  an  associated  ADL.  C2  has  its 
class  framework  as  its  infrastructure,  and  this  class 
framework  is  implemented  in  multiple  programming 
languages  [13].  Darwin  is  supported  by  an  infrastructure 
called  Regis  for  distributed  programs  that  are  configured 
using  Darwin  [4,5].  And  UniCon  supports  implementation 
generation  for  a  predefined  collection  of  connectors  [1 1]. 
There  has  also  been  recent  work  in  the  Darwin  project  on 
supporting  architectural  modeling  of  CORBA-based 
systems  [6]. 

In  addition  to  providing  ADL-specific  infrastructure 
support,  there  has  been  recent  work  on  incorporating 
substantial  support  for  architectural  modeling  into  the 
Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML),  an  emerging  standard 
design  notation  [10]. 

7  CONCLUSIONS 

Having  considered  and  explored  the  possibility  of 
combining  a  popular  component  interoperability  model 
with  a  useful  software  architectural  style,  we  are  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  this  approach  in  the  development  of 
component-based  software.  The  philosophy  of  substrate 
independence  in  C2  makes  substitution  of  components  and 
reconfiguration  of  architectures  fairly  easy.  These 
modifications  to  the  architecture  are  done  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort  because  we  leverage  the  strengths  of  the 
JavaBeans  component  model  and  the  ability  of  the  C2- 
Aware  BeanBox  to  dynamically  publish  the  interface  of  a 
beans  component  and  map  it  to  C2-style  interactions.  The 
use  of  a  wrapper  separates  the  application  logic  in  the  bean 
component  from  the  translation  and  dialog  with  other 
architectural  components.  Our  C2-Aware  BeanBox  is  a 
powerful  design  environment  that  lets  us  develop  different 
architectural  instantiations  with  the  ease  of  using  a  visual 
environment.  It  is  an  example  of  a  tool  where  the 
distinction  between  the  design  environment  and  the  runtime 
environment  of  systems  has  become  blurred. 

A  key  advantage  of  our  approach  is  that  our  architectural 
infrastructure  is  now  complete,  to  the  extent  that  the  full 
range  of  developmental  activities  is  supported  from  the 
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design,  implementation  and  adaptation  of  individual 
components,  to  the  design,  implementation  and  integration 
of  architectures  that  are  compositions  of  these  individual 
elements.  Another  advantage  is  that  all  these  activities  are 
now  integrated  into  a  single  environment,  and  this  leads  the 
way  to  a  seamless,  comprehensive  development  philosophy 
that  facilitates  easy  shifting  of  focus  from  one  activity  to 
another.  Sophisticated  architectural  development  tools  built 
along  these  lines  will  tie  in  neatly  with  component-based 
software  development. 

In  the  future,  we  plan  to  further  investigate  the  issues  raised 
and  opportunities  opened  up  by  this  approach.  The  ability 
to  test  the  runtime  behavior  of  bean  components  in  a  design 
environment  is  extremely  useful  for  test  different 
architectural  configurations.  As  we  discussed  in  Section  4, 
a  natural  place  to  provide  instrumentation  support  for 
testing  is  in  the  dialog  and  constraints  portion  of  the  C2 
wrapper  shown  in  Figure  3.  As  also  discussed  in  that 
section,  we  would  like  to  begin  supporting  checking  of 
component  semantic  constraints  in  a  manner  that  respects 
emerging  approaches  to  architectural  modeling  and 
emerging  standards  for  component  interoperability.  An 
excellent  starting  point  for  this  work  would  be  to  leverage 
two  recent  additions  to  the  C2  arsenal,  the  ADL  C2  SADEL 
and  its  associated  environment  DRADEL,  which  support 
modeling  and  evolution  of  architectures  according  to  a  rich 
model  of  heterogeneous  subtyping  of  component 
interfaces  [8].  Finally,  we  need  to  find  ways  of  adapting 
our  visual  approach  for  architectural  construction  to 
distributed  architectures.  A  current  limitation  of  the 
JavaBeans  model  is  that  it  does  not  support  composition  of 
distributed  beans  that  must  communicate  via  remote 
procedure  call  (e.g.,  using  Java  Remote  Method 
Invocation).  With  the  C2- Aware  BeanBox,  we  can 
naturally  incorporate  such  mechanisms  for  distributed 
interaction  within  C2  connectors,  yet  we  must  provide 
additional  support  for  specifying  deployment  of  beans 
across  distributed  hardware. 

Our  experience  with  JavaBeans  and  C2,  we  believe,  are 
helping  to  us  expand  and  develop  our  understanding  of  the 
synergy  between  component  models  and  software 
architectures. 
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SeLF-ADAFTWE  software  requires  high  DEPENDASnUY, 
ROBUSlTiESS,ADAPTMILnY,AmAV/mABniIY.  THtSARllCLE 
DESCRIBES  AN  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORTING  TWO 
SIMUnANEOUS  PROCESSES  IN  SELF-ADAFIWE  SOFTWARE:  SYSTEM 
EVOLUnON,  THE  CONSISTENT  APPUCATION  OF  CHANGE  OVER 
TIME,  AND  SYSTEM  ADAPTATION,  THE  CYOE  OF  DETECTING 
CHANGING  CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  PLANNING  AND  DEPLOYING 

RESPONSIVE  MODMCAnONS. 


^Monsider  the  following  sce- 

nario.  A  fleet  of  unmanned  air  vehicles  un¬ 
dertakes  a  mission  to  disable  an  enemy  air¬ 
field.  Pre-mission  intelligence  indicates  that 
the  airfield  is  not  defended,  and  mission  plan¬ 
ning  prcKieeds  accordingly.  While  the  UAVs 
are  en  route  to  the  target,  new  intelligence 
indicates  that  a  mobile  surface-to-air  missile 
launcher  now  guards  the  airfield.  The  UAVs 
autonomously  replan  their  mission,  dividing 
into  two  groups — a  SAM-suppression  unit 
and  an  airfield-suppression  unit — and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  accomplish  their  objectives.  During 
the  flight,  specialized  algorithms  for  detect¬ 
ing  and  recognizing  SAM  launchers  auto¬ 
matically  upload  and  are  integrated  into  the 
SAM-suppression  unit’s  software. 

In  this  scenario,  new  software  components 
are  dynamically  inserted  into  fielded,  hetero¬ 
geneous  systems  without  requiring  system 
restart,  or  indeed,  any  downtime.  Mission 
replanning  relies  on  analyses  that  include 
feedback  from  current  performance.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  such  replanning  can  take  place 
autonomously,  can  involve  multiple,  distrib¬ 
uted,  cooperating  planners,  and  where  major 
changes  are  demanded  and  require  human 
approval  or  guidance,  can  cooperate  with  mis¬ 
sion  analysts.  Throughout,  system  integrity 
requires  the  assurance  of  consistency,  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  coordination  of  changes. 

Other  applications  for  fleets  of  UAVs 
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might  include  environment  and  land-use 
monitoring,  freeway-traffic  management,  fire 
fighting,  airborne  cellular- telephone  relay 
stations,  and  damage  surveys  in  times  of  nat¬ 
ural  disaster.  How  wasteful  to  construct 
afresh  a  specific  software  platform  for  each 
new  UAV  application!  Far  better  if  software 
architects  can  simply  adapt  the  platform  to 
the  application  at  hand,  and  better  yet,  if  the 
platform  itself  adapts  on  demand  even  while 
serving  .some  other  purpose.  For  example,  an 
airborne  sensor  platform  designed  for  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  land-use  monitoring  could 
prove  useful  for  damage  surveys  following 
an  earthquake  or  hurricane,  provided  some¬ 
one  could  change  the  software  quickly 
enough  and  with  sufficient  assurance  that  the 
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new  system  would  perform  as  intended. 

Software  engineering  aims  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic,  principled  design  and  deployment 
of  applications  that  fulfill  software’s  origi¬ 
nal  promise — applications  that  retain  full 
plasticity  throughout  their  lifecycle  and  that 
are  as  easy  to  modify  in  the  field  as  they  are 
on  the  drawing  board.  Software  engineers 
have  pursued  many  techniques  for  achieving 
this  goal:  specification  languages,  high-level 
programming  languages,  and  object-oriented 
analysis  and  design,  to  name  just  a  few.  How¬ 
ever,  while  each  contributes  to  the  goal,  the 
sum  total  still  falls  short. 

Self-adaptive  software  will  (wovide  the  key. 
Many  disciplines  will  contribute  to  its  pro¬ 
gress,  but  wholesale  advances  require  a  sys- 
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terns  perspective  based  on  a  broadly  inclusive 
adaptation  methodology  that  spans  a  wide 
range  of  adaptive  behaviors.  Central  to  our 
view  is  the  dominant  role  of  software  archi¬ 
tecture  in  planning,  coordinating,  monitoring, 
evaluating,  and  implementing  seamless  adap¬ 
tation.  This  article  examines  the  fundamental 
role  of  software  architecture  in  self-adaptive 
systems  and  outlines  technologies  we  have 
considered  for  supporting  the  methodology. 

Urhot  it  seK-odaptive 
software? 

Self-adaptive  software  modifies  its  own 
behavior  in  response  to  changes  in  its  oper¬ 
ating  environment.  By  operating  environ¬ 
ment,  we  mean  anything  observable  by  the 
software  system,  such  as  end-user  input, 
external  hardware  devices  and  sensors,  or 
program  instrumentation. 

Application  developers  must  answer  sev¬ 
eral  questions  when  developing  a  self-adap¬ 
tive  software  system: 

•  Under  what  conditions  does  the  system 
undergo  adaptation?  A  system  might,  for 
example,  modify  itself  to  improve  system 
response  time,  recover  from  a  subsystem 
failure,  or  incorporate  additional  behavior 
during  runtime. 

•  Should  the  system  be  open-adaptive  or 
closed-adaptive?  A  system  is  open-adap¬ 
tive  if  new  application  behaviors  and 
adaptation  plans  can  be  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  runtime.  A  systems  is  closed-adaptive 
if  it  is  self-contained  and  not  able  to  sup¬ 
port  the  addition  of  new  behaviors. 

•  What  type  of  autonomy  must  be  sup¬ 
ported?  A  wide  range  of  autonomy  might 
be  needed,  from  fully  automatic,  self-con¬ 
tained  adaptation  to  human-in-the-loop. 

•  Under  what  circumstances  is  adaptation 
cost-effective?  The  benefits  gained  from  a 
change  must  outweigh  the  costs  associated 
with  making  the  change.  Costs  include  the 
performance  and  memory  overhead  of 
monitoring  system  behavior,  determining 
if  a  change  would  improve  the  system,  and 
paying  the  associated  costs  of  updating  the 
system  configuration. 

•  How  often  is  adaptation  considered?  A 
wide  range  of  policies  can  be  used,  from 
opportunistic,  continuous  adaptation  to 
lazy,  as- needed  adaptation. 

What  kind  of  information  must  be  col¬ 
lected  to  make  adaptation  decisions?  How 


accurate  and  current  must  the  informa¬ 
tion  be?  A  wide  range  of  strategies  can  be 
used,  from  continuous,  precise,  recent 
observations  to  sampled,  approximate, 
historical  observations. 

What  conditions?  A  fleet  of  UAVs  might 
undergo  adaptation  under  a  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions.  Mission  replanning  is  a  prime  exam¬ 
ple  because  automated  or  human  mission 
planners  redirect  the  fleet  in  response  to  the 
changing  battlefield.  A  mechanical  failure  of 
a  UAV’s  generator  might  force  the  UAV  to 
rely  solely  on  battery  power  for  its  electron¬ 
ics,  communications,  and  sensors.  This  in 
turn  would  require  substantial  adaptation  to 
ensure  sufficient  electrical  power  for  the  mis¬ 
sion’s  duration.  A  change  in  force  composi¬ 
tion  (such  as  the  loss  of  a  fleet  member  to 
equipment  failure)  or  the  detection  of  an 
unanticipated  threat  might  force  rapid  and 
substantial  adaptation. 

Open-  or  closed-adapted?  A  closed-adap¬ 
tive  UAV  adapts  in  isolation,  uninfluenced 
by  the  adaptations  and  behaviors  of  other 
fleet  members.  It  has  only  a  limited  number 
of  adaptive  behaviors  onboard,  and  no  new 
behaviors  can  be  introduced  at  runtime. 
Such  a  UAV  might  be  capable  of  a  limited 
number  of  evasive  maneuvers  in  response  to 
threats,  for  example,  and  its  repertoire  of 
evasions  cannot  be  modified  or  expanded  in 
flight.  Conversely,  an  open -adaptive  UAV 
accepts  behaviors  introduced  from  the  out¬ 
side,  so  an  evasive  maneuver  known  to  one 
fleet  member  can  be  communicated  to  oth¬ 
ers  while  in  flight. 

Type  of  autonomy?  Each  UAV  can  be  au¬ 
tonomous  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  For 
example,  a  UAV  coping  with  an  inflight  sub¬ 
system  failure  might  require  that  a  human- 
in-the-loop  direct,  or  at  least  approve,  an 


adaptation.  A  sophisticated  UAV  with  more 
onboard  computing  power  might  be  highly 
autonomous,  interacting  with  humans  infre¬ 
quently,  if  at  all,  over  the  course  of  its 
mission. 

Frequencies?  Adaptsdion  is  not  without  its 
cost,  and  even  a  useful  or  desirable  adapta¬ 
tion  might  require  more  resources  than  the 
UAV  can  afford.  For  example,  the  UAV  might 
be  forced  to  permanently  discard  applications 
or  system  support  for  the  sake  of  additional 
memory  to  accommodate  an  adaptation,  or 
the  adaptation  might  cut  off  future  avenues  of 
change.  Implementing  the  adaptation  might 
require  processor  cycles  better  used  for  other, 
more  pressing  concerns,  or  the  adaptation, 
though  desirable,  might  degrade  the  UAV’s 
performance  in  other  respects. 

Cost-effectiveness?  Adaptation  frequency 
also  matters.  A  UAV  might  be  opportunis¬ 
tic,  considering  and  implementing  adapta¬ 
tions  whenever  it  has  spare  processor  cycles 
or  additional  communications  bandwidth 
available.  It  might  also  adapt  continuously, 
allocating  an  ongoing  fixed  percentage  of  its 
computing  and  communication  resources  to 
the  adaptation  process.  Alternatively,  adap¬ 
tation  might  only  be  on  demand  as  warranted 
by  the  UAV’s  condition  and  environmental 
state. 

Information  type  and  accuracy  ?  Finally,  the 
UAV  might  collect  information  from  numer¬ 
ous  sources  on  which  to  base  its  adaptation 
decisions.  Information  sources  include 

•  real-time  readings  from  internal  sensors 
for  monitoring  subsystem  health  and  sta¬ 
tus  (such  as  battery  voltage  or  fuel  levels), 

•  telemetry  from  external  sensors  such  as 
radar  and  magnetometers, 

•  sampled  observations  such  as  processor 
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Rgure  2.  High-level  processes  m  a  comprehensive,  generol-purposo  approach  to  self-adaptive  software  systems. 


load  or  radio  signal  strength  over  minutes, 

or  historical  data  such  as  the  movements 

of  threat  forces  over  hours. 

I 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  broad  spectrum  of 
I  self-adaptability.  At  one  extreme,  conditional 
expressions  are  a  form  of  self-adaptation;  the 
I  program  evaluates  an  expression  and  alters 
its  behavior  based  on  the  outcome.  Although 
simplistic,  conditional  expressions  are  a 
common  mechanism  for  implementing  adap¬ 
tive  behavior.  For  example,  a  just-in-time 
compiler  might  invoke  aggressive  code-opti¬ 
mization  techniques  if  a  function  is  called 
frequently. 

Online  algorithms  operate  under  the  as¬ 
sumption  thatfimire  events  (inputs)  arc  uncer¬ 
tain.  Hence,  they  willocc^ionally  perform  an 
expensive  operation  to  more  efficiently 
respond  to  future  operations.^  Online  algo¬ 
rithms  are  adaptive  in  that  they  levVage  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  problem  and  the  input  domain 
to  improve  efficiency.  A  memory-cache-pag¬ 
ing  algorithm,  for  example,  leverages  the  spa¬ 
tial  and  temporal  locality  of  memory  refer¬ 
ences  in  determining  which  cached  page  to 
evict  when  making  room  for  a  new  page. 

Generic  and  parameterized  algorithms 
provide  behaviors  that  are  parameterized, 
usually  through  type  instantiation  or  exter¬ 
nal  inputs.  Generic  or  polymorphic  algo¬ 
rithms  adapt  by  conforming  to  different  data 
types.  The  C-m-  Standard  Template  Library, 
for  example,  provides  generic  iterator  classes 
used  to  traverse  a  variety  of  data  structures. 

Algorithm  selection  uses  properties  of  the 
operating  environment  to  choose  the  most 
effective  algorithm  among  a  fixed  set  of  avail¬ 
able  algorithms.  Thus,  a  system  that  uses  algo¬ 
rithm  selection  adapts  to  changes  in  its  operat¬ 
ing  environment  by  switching  among  a  set  of 
algoriUuTis.  The  Self  dynamic  optimizing  com¬ 
piler,  for  example,  uses  program-profiling  data 
collected  during  program  execution  to  select 
different  code-optimization  algorithms.^ 

At  the  other  extreme,  evolutionary  program¬ 
ming  and  machine-learning  techniques  are 
adaptive  in  that  th^  use  properties  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  environment  and  knowledge  gained  from 
previous  attempts  to  generate  new  algorithms.^ 
Generally,  approaches  near  the  spectrum’s 
bottom  intertwine  concerns  regarding  soft¬ 
ware  adaptation  and  application-specific 
behavior.  For  example,  a  conditional  expres¬ 
sion  combines  the  adaptation’s  specification 
with  the  application’s  specification.  Conse¬ 
quently,  understanding,  analyzing,  and  mod¬ 
ifying  the  two  independently  is  arduous. 


Approaches  near  the  top  more  clearly  sepa¬ 
rate  software-adaptation  concerns  and  appli¬ 
cation-specific  functionality.  For  example, 
algorithm  generation  separates  the  adapta¬ 
tion’s  specification  from  the  produced  algo¬ 
rithm.  Separating  the  concerns  of  software 
adaptation  from  software  function  facilitates 
their  independent  analysis  and  evolution. 

Software  adaptation  in-the- 
large 

While  technical  advances  in  narrow  areas 
of  adaptation  technology  provide  some  ben¬ 
efit,  the  greatest  benefit  will  aceme  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  comprehensive  adaptation  method¬ 
ology  that  spans  adaptation-in-the-small  to 
adaptation-in-the-large,  and  then  develops 
the  technology  that  supports  the  entire  range 
of  adaptations.  Figure  2  illustrates  just  such 
a  methodology  that  we  are  investigating. 

The  upper  half  of  the  diagram,  labeled 
“adaptation  managemenC’  describes  the  life- 
cycle  of  adaptive  software  systems.  The  life- 
cycle  can  have  humans  in  the  loop  or  be  fully 
autonomous.  “Evaluate  and  monitor  obser¬ 
vations”  refers  to  all  forms  of  evaluating  and 
observing  an  application’s  execution,  includ¬ 
ing.  at  a  minimum,  performance  monitoring, 
safety  inspections,  and  constraint  verifica¬ 
tion.  “Plan  changes”  refers  to  the  task  of 
I  accepting  the  evaluations,  defining  an  appro¬ 


priate  adaptation,  and  constructing  a  blue¬ 
print  for  executing  that  adaptation.  “Deploy 
change  descriptions”  is  the  coordinated  con¬ 
veyance  of  change  descriptions,  components, 
and  possibly  new  observers  or  evaluators  to  | 
the  implementation  platform  in  the  field. 
Conversely,  deployment  might  also  extract 
data,  and  possibly  components,  from  the  run¬ 
ning  application  and  convey  them  to  some 
other  point  for  analysis  and  optimization. 

I  Adaptation  management  and  consistency 
maintenance  play  key  roles  in  this  approach. 
Although  mechanisms  for  runtime  software 
change  are  available  in  operating  systems 
(for  example,  dynamic-link  libraries  in  Unix 
and  Microsoft  Windows),  component  object 
models,  and  programming  languages,  these 
facilities  all  share  a  major  shortcoming:  they 
do  not  ensure  the  consistency,  correctness, 
or  other  desired  properties  of  runtime 
change.  Change  management  is  a  critical 
aspect  of  runtime-system  evolution  that 
identifies  what  must  be  changed;  provides 
the  context  for  reasoning  about,  specifying, 
and  implementing  change;  and  controls 
change  to  preserve  system  integrity.  With¬ 
out  change  management,  the  risks  engen¬ 
dered  by  runtime  modifications  might  out¬ 
weigh  those  associated  with  shutting  down 
and  restarting  a  system. 

Software  adaptation  is  a  complex  process 
and  is  further  complicated  by  change  drivers 
ranging  from  purposeful  adjustments  in 
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Figure  3.  A  high-leve!  architecture  diagram  for  the  ArchStudio  toot  suite. 


fielded  systems  to  unanticipated  perturbations 
in  the  operational  environment.  The  changes 
themselves  encompass  everything  from  a 
simple  replacement  of  an  isolated  component 
to  wholesale  reconfigurations  that  are  perva¬ 
sive  and  physically  distributed.  Our  approach 
addresses  these  demanding  and  unprece¬ 
dented  requirements  by  managing  adaptation 
using  a  flexible  infrastmeture  to  support  a  fiiU 
range  of  adaptation  processes.  The  infra¬ 
structure  relies  on 

•  software  agents  that  automate  tasks 
within  the  process, 

•  explicit  representations  of  software  com-  j 
ponents,  their  interdependencies,  and 
their  environmental  assumptions, 

•  explicit  representations  of  the  environ¬ 
ments  in  the  field  where  software  is  de¬ 
ployed,  and 

•  wide-area  messaging  and  event  services 
that  connect  adaptation  rhanagers  to  adap¬ 
tive  systems  to  permit  coordinated  and 
coherent  adaptation  in  physically  distrib¬ 
uted,  logically  decentralized  environments. 

The  lower  half  of  Figure  2,  labeled  “evo¬ 
lution  management,”  focuses  on  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  employed  to  change  the  application 
software.  Our  approach  is  architecture-based: 
changes  are  formulated  in,  and  reasoned  over, 
an  explicit  architectural  model  residing  on  the 
implementation  platform.  Changes  to  the 
architectural  model  arc  reflected  in  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  application’s  implementation. 


while  ensuring  that  the  model  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  are  consistent  with  one  another. 
Monitoring  and  evaluation  services  observe 
the  application  and  its  operating  environment 
and  feed  information  back  to  the  diagram’s 
upper  half. 

Software  architectures  view  systems  as 
networks  of  concurrent  components  bound 
together  by  connectors."*  An  architectural  per¬ 
spective  shifts  focus  away  from  source  code 
to  coarse-grained  components  and  their  inter¬ 
connections.  Designers  can  abstract  away 
obscuring  details  and  concentrate  on  the  big 
picture:  the  system  structure,  the  interactions 
among  components,  the  assignment  of  com¬ 
ponents  to  processing  elements,  and  runtime 
change.  Components  are  responsible  for  im¬ 
plementing  application  behavior  and  main¬ 
taining  state  information.  Connectors  are 
transport  and  routing  services  for  messages 
or  objects.  Components  do  not  know  or  care 
how  their  inputs  and  outputs  are  delivered  or 
transmitted  or  even  what  their  sources  or  des¬ 
tinations  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
nectors  know  exactly  who  is  talking  to  whom 
and  how — but  are  ignorant  of  the  computa¬ 
tions  of  the  components  they  serve.  Strictly 
separating  computation  from  communica¬ 
tion  lets  a  system's  computation  and  com¬ 
munication  relationships  evolve  indepen¬ 
dently  of  one  another,  including  rearranging 
and  replacing  the  components  and  connec¬ 
tors  of  an  application  while  the  application 
executes — a  necessary,  but  insufficient, 
mechanism  for  self-adaptive  software. 


Evolution  management 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  can  rearrange  and 
replace  portions  of  an  application  while  it  is 
executing.  Self-adaptive  systems  present  a 
unique  set  of  challenges  with  respect  to  safety, 
reliability,  and  correctness.  For  example,  an  ill- 
considered  change — -such  as  the  accidental 
removal  of  a  critical  navigation  component — 
can  compromise  a  UAV’s  safety,  reliability, 
and  correctness  properties.  Consequently, 
facilities  for  guiding  and  verifying  modifica¬ 
tions  are  an  integral  part  of  our  architecture- 
centric  approach.  Figure  3  details  our  approach 
to  evolution  management,  the  process  by 
which  change  is  applied  and  controlled.^  A 
variety  of  tools  and  adaptation  mechanisms 
evolve  an  z^licatioa  by  inspecting  and  chang¬ 
ing  its  architectural  model.  Changes  can 
include  the  addition,  removal,  or  replacement 
of  components  and  connectors,  modifications 
to  the  configuration  or  parameters  of  compo¬ 
nents  and  connectors,  and  alterations  in  the 
componeni/coiuiector  network’s  topology.  As 
we  show  next,  our  approach  maintains  system 
consistency  and  integrity  by  examining  each 
change  and  vetoing  any  changes  that  render 
the  system  inconsistent  or  unsafe. 

Dynamic  software  architectures.  Support¬ 
ing  a  broad  class  of  adaptive  changes  at  the 
architectural  level  requires  that  we  not  only 
change  components  on  the  fly  but  also  their 
interconnections.  However,  simultaneously 
changing  components,  connectors,  and  top- 
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figure  4.  A  C2-style  artfiitecture  for  a  simple  cargtHDUting  logistics  system.  Ports,  veliicles,  orHl  wwehotises  are  compo¬ 
nents  tliDt  store  opplicotion  state.  Hie  telemetry  component  tracks  en  route  cargo  shipments.  Ihe  port  ortist,  vehicle  ortist, 
vwrehouse  ortist,  and  router  artist  components  grapfetdly  depict  the  state  of  tiwV  respective  counterparts.  Ihe  fanner 
component  uses  simple  heuristics  to  suggest  corgo  routes,  and  the  router  component  handles  routing  requests  initiated  by 
the  end  user.  Hie  graphic  component  renders  the  drawing  notifitatioiis  sent  from  the  artists  on  the  end-user's  (feploy. 
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figure  5.  A  portion  of  o  Weoves  architecture  for  a  stereo-tracking  system. 


ology  in  a  reliable  manner  requires  distinctive 
mechanisms  and  architectural  formalisms. 
Many  systems  are  dynamic  to  some  limited 
degree  but  few  embrace  dynamic  change  as  a 
fundamental  consideration. 

There  are  two  distinct  approaches  to 
dynamism  at  the  architectural  level:  C2® 
and  Weaves.’  They  have  many  features  in 
common: 

•  both  distinguish  between  components 
and  connectors, 

•  neither  places  restrictions  on  the  granu¬ 
larity  of  the  components  or  their  imple¬ 


mentation  language, 

•  both  require  that  all  conununication  be¬ 
tween  components  occur  by  exchanging 
asynchronous  messages  (C2)  or  objects 
(Weaves),  and 

•  components  can  encapsulate  functionality 
of  arbitrary  complexity  and  exploit  multi¬ 
ple  threads  of  control. 

However,  C2  and  Weaves  take  different 
approaches  to  system  composition.  C2  com¬ 
poses  systems  as  a  hierarchy  of  concurrent 
components  bound  together  by  connectors — 
message-routing  devices — such  that  a  com¬ 


ponent  within  the  hierarchy  can  only  be  aware 
of  components  “above”  it  and  is  completely 
unaware  of  components  residing  at  the  same 
level  or  “beneath”  it.  Rgurc  4  shows  an  exam¬ 
ple  C2-style  architecture  for  a  simple  cargo- 
routing  logistics  system.  A  component  explic¬ 
itly  utilizes  the  services  of  components  above 
it  by  sending  a  request  message.  Communi¬ 
cation  with  components  below  occurs  implic¬ 
itly;  whenever  a  component  changes  its  inter¬ 
nal  state,  it  announces  the  change  by  emitting 
a  notification  message,  which  describes  the 
state  change,  to  the  connector  below  it.  Con¬ 
nectors  broadcast  notification  messages  to 
every  component  and  connector  connected 
on  its  bottom  side.  Thus,  notification  mes¬ 
sages  provide  an  implicit  invocation  mecha¬ 
nism,  allowing  several  components  to  react 
to  a  single  component’s  state  change.  For 
example,  the  “Telemetry”  component  in  Fig¬ 
ure  4  is  only  aware  of  the  “Clock,”  “Ports,” 
“Vehicles,”  and  “Warehouses”  components. 
Furthermore,  the  C2-style  components  can¬ 
not  assume  that  they  will  execute  in  the  same 
address  space  as  other  components  or  share 
a  common  thread  of  control. 

In  contrast.  Weaves  is  a  dynamic,  object- 
flow -centric  architecture  designed  for  appli¬ 
cations  characterized  by  continuous  or  inter¬ 
mittent  voluminous  data  flows  and  real-time 
deadlines.  Components  in  Weaves  consume 
objects  as  inputs  and  produce  objects  as  out¬ 
puts  (“object”  is  intended  in  the  sense  of 
C-H-,  Smalltalk,  or  Java).  Figure  5  depicts  an 
example  Weaves  architecture  for  a  portion  of 
a  stereo  tracker.  Weaves  embraces  a  set  of 
architectural  principles  known  as  the  laws  of 
blind  communication! 

•  no  component  in  a  network  knows  the 
sources  of  its  input  objects  or  the  desti¬ 
nations  of  its  output  objects; 

•  no  network  component  knows  the  seman¬ 
tics  of  the  connectors  that  delivered  its 
input  objects  or  transmitted  its  output 
objects;  and 

•  no  network  component  knows  the  loss  of 
a  connection. 

These  laws  ensure  that  no  component  knows 
its  location  in  the  network,  that  every  com¬ 
ponent  is  independent  of  the  semantics  of  the 
connectors  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  that 
any  Weaves  architecture  can  be  edited,  re¬ 
wired,  expanded,  or  contracted  on  the  fly. 
Furthermore,  Weaves  permits  connectors  to 
be  composed  of  other  connectors  and  com¬ 
ponents,  allowing  connectors  to  be  specially 
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Figure  6.  A  high-level  architecture  diagram  for  adopfotion  evolution. 


adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  their  oper¬ 
ating  environment  with  corresponding  per¬ 
formance  gains. 

Several  characteristics  of  C2  and  Weaves 
facilitate  runtime  change.  Because  compo¬ 
nents  communicate  asynchronously,  C2  and 
Weaves  avoid  several  subtle  complexities 
inherent  in  supporting  runtime  change  in 
applications  that  utilize  synchronous  com¬ 
munication.  While  this  restriction  occasion¬ 
ally  makes  it  more  difficult  to  implement  par¬ 
ticular  component  interactions,  because  a 
component  must  continue  to  respond  to  ser¬ 
vice  requests  from  other  corapwnents  while 
awaiting  responses  it  has  made  of  others,  our 
experience  demonstrates  that  its  benefits  for 
runtime  change  outweigh  its  costs, 
j  The  independence  between  hierarchical 
I  layers  in  a  C2-styIe  architecture  further 
reduces  component  dependencies:  aC2  com¬ 
ponent  is  unaware  of  components  below 
itself,  so  it  is  oblivious  to  runtime  changes 
that  involve  these  components..  Conversely, 
a  component  can  only  be  affected  by  runtime 
changes  involving  components  strictly  above 
itself.  Because  C2  components  carmot  assume 
that  they  will  execute  in  the  same  address  space 
as  other  components,  complex  component 
dependencies  resulting  from  the  use  of  pointer 
variables  and  global  variables  are  avoided  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  because  components  do  not  share  a  com¬ 
mon  thread  of  control,  control  dependencies 
are  avoided.  Taken  together,  C2’s  style  rules 
ensure  that  each  component  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  the  placement,  function,  and 
implementation  of  its  fellow  components. 

Consequently,  at  runtime,  C2  can  add, 
delete,  or  rearrange  components  with  remark¬ 


able  ease  and  alacrity.  In  contrast,  while 
Weaves  supports  like  forms  of  component 
manipulation,  it  emphasizes  the  dynamic  dis¬ 
tribution,  modification,  and  rearrangement 
of  connectors.  This  lets  developers  optimize 
intercomponent  communication  while  a 
Weaves  architecture  is  executing,  including 
wholesale  movement  of  a  subarchitecture 
from  one  host  to  another  along  with  dramatic 
changes  in  the'semantics  and  implementa¬ 
tions  of  its  connectors. 

In  short,  C2  has  been  optimized  for  flexi¬ 
ble  components,  while  Weaves  focuses  on 
high-performance,  flexible  connectors.  One 
research  issue  we  face  is  blending  these  two 
approaches  to  dynamic  architectures  into  a 
single,  cohesive  whole.  One  possible  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  treat  Weaves  as  an  implementa¬ 
tion  substrate  forC2  and  “compile*'  C2-style 
architectures  into  lower-level,  but  more  effi¬ 
cient,  Weaves  architectures. 

Maintaining  consistency  and  system 
integrity.  Ongoing  adaptation  continuously 
threatens  system  safety,  reliability,  and  cor¬ 
rectness.  Therefore,  facilities  for  guiding 
and  checking  modifications  arc  an  integral 
part  of  our  adaptation  infrastructure.  As  an 
application  adapts  and  evolves,  we  face  the 
problem  of  preserving  an  accurate  and  con¬ 
sistent  model  of  the  application  architecture 
and  its  constituent  parts — the  components 
and  the  connectors.  We  must  also  maintain 
a  strict  correspondence  between  the  archi¬ 
tectural  model  and  the  executing  imple¬ 
mentation.  To  deal  with  these  problems,  we 
deploy,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  application, 
an  architectural  model  that  describes  the 


interconnections  among  components  and 
connectors  and  their  mappings  to  imple¬ 
mentation  artifacts.  The  mapping  permits 
changes,  given  in  terms  of  the  architectural 
model,  to  effect  corresponding  changes  in 
the  actual  implementation. 

To  guard  against  untoward  change,  we  pro¬ 
pose  an  architecture  evolution  manager  (AEM) 
that  mediates  all  change  operations  directed 
toward  the  architectural  model.  A  change  is 
expressed  either  as  a  single  basic  operation  or 
as  a  change  transaction  composed  of  two  or 
more  basic  operations.  All  changes  arc  atomic; 
that  is,  they  either  complete  without  error  or 
leave  the  application  untouched.  A  change 
transaction  includes  operations  for  forcing 
components  and  connectors  into  safe  or  halt 
states;  adding,  removing,  and  replacing  com¬ 
ponents  and  connectors;  and  changing  the 
architectural  topology. 

The  AEM  maintains  the  consistency 
between  the  architectural  model  and  the 
implementation  as  changes  are  applied,  re¬ 
ifies  changes  in  the  architectural  model  to  the 
iniplementation,  and  prevents  changes  from 
violating  architectural  constraints.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  can  enforce  the  generic  constraint  that 
all  components  must  be  connected  to  at  least 
one  connector  but  not  more  than  two.  The 
AEM  is  also  tailored  by  application-  and 
domain-dependent  change  policies  that  dic¬ 
tate  the  forms  of  acceptable  change.  Within 
the  UAV  domain,  the  AEM  can  require  that 
the  UAV  system  contain  at  least  one  naviga¬ 
tion  component.  The  AEM,  which  maintains 
the  mapping  between  the  architectural  model 
and  the  implementation,  uses  this  mapping 
to  cairy  out  modifications  by  mapping  model 


components  and  connectors  into  implemen¬ 
tation  artifacts  and  translating  change  oper¬ 
ations  into  implementation  actions. 

Enacting  changes.  There  are  many  possible 
sources  of  architectural  change,  including  the 
application  itself,  external  tools,  and  replan¬ 
ning  agents.  Software  architects  can  use  a 
visual,  interactive,  architecture  to  con¬ 
struct  architectures  and  describe  modifica¬ 
tions.  A  variety  of  analysis  tools  can  accom¬ 
pany  the  editor — for  example,  a  design 
wizard  that  critiques  an  architecture  as  a 
designer  constructs  it,  or  application-  and 
domain-dependent  design  wizards  that,  by 
exploiting  specialized  knowledge,  can  pre¬ 
vent  semantic  errors  or  ensure  a  minimum 
level  of  performance  or  safely.  The  modifi¬ 
cation  interpreter  acts  as  a  second,  compan¬ 
ion  tool  to  interpret  change  scripts  written  in 
a  change-description  language  to  primitive 
actions  supported  by  the  AEM. 

Adaptation  managontent 

A  self-adaptive  system  observes  its  own 
behavior  and  analyzes  these  observations  to 
determine  appropriate  adaptations.  A  com¬ 
panion  to  the  process  of  evolution  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  process  of  adaptation  manage¬ 
ment,  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  Adaptation 
management  monitors  and  evaluates  the 
application  and  its  operating  environment, 
plans  adaptations,  and  deploys  change  de¬ 
scriptions  to  the  running  application. 

Viable  self-adaptive  systems  require  long¬ 
term  continuity  in  the  face  of  dynamic 
change — in  other  words,  both  a  standard 
locale  for  the  information  and  tasks  required 
to  carry  out  the  function  of  adaptation  and  a 
focal  point  for  coordinating  physically  dis¬ 
tributed,  logically  decentralized  adaptation 
tasks.  For  example,  complex  interdependen¬ 
cies  might  exist  among  changes  such  that  the 
incorporation  of  one  change  could  require 
the  inclusion  of  several  others  for  the  change 
to  work  correctly  in  its  environment.  A  stan¬ 
dard  locale  helps  ensure  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  at  hand.  Additionally,  an  adaptation 
might  require  coordination  among  multiple 
sites  when  the  application  is  physically  dis¬ 
tributed  and  adaptation  requires  changes  at 
several  sites  simultaneously. 

Additionally,  managing  self-adaptive  soft¬ 
ware  requires  a  variety  of  agents,  such  as 
observers  for  evaluating  the  behavior  of  tbe 
self-adaptive  application  and  monitoring  its 


operating  environment,  planners  that  utilize 
the  observations  to  plan  adaptive  responses, 
and  deployers  to  enact  the  responses  within 
the  application. 

Hosting  the  numerous  agents  and  support¬ 
ing  the  various  activities  of  adaptation  man¬ 
agement  that  result  requires  infrastructure 
support  in  its  own  right  in  the  form  of  reg¬ 
istries.  Registries  at  each  application  site  con¬ 
tain  resource  descriptions,  configurations,  and 
other  declarative  information  relevant  to  the 
site  and  the  adaptive  application.  Registries 
elsewhere  might  be  dedicated  to  overseeing 
and  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  application  site  registries.  Each  registry 
provides  a  standard  interface  by  which  dis¬ 
parate  agents  and  interests  can  query  and 
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manipulate  the  contents  of  the  registry,  which 
acts  as  a  blackboard  for  exchanging  infor¬ 
mation.  Interregistry  communication  takes 
many  forms,  ranging  from  directed  updates 
to  wide-area  messaging  and  event  notifica¬ 
tion.  One  promising  starting  point  is  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Dock,  an  infrastructure  element  for  the 
distributed  configuration  and  deployment  of 
software  systems,  now  under  development  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,*-^ 

Collecting  observations.  Self-adaptive  soft¬ 
ware  requires  large  numbers  and  varieties  of 
observations  and  measurements,  ranging 
from  event-generation  within  the  application 
implementation  to  animations  suitable  for 
human  observers.  Furthermore,  adjusting  the 
number,  extent,  and  detail  of  the  observations 
and  measurements  must  be  possible  as  the 
application  executes  and  evolves  so  as  to 
reduce  measurement  overhead  and  avoid 
wasting  communication  bandwidth  on  un¬ 
necessary  observations. 

At  a  minimum,  we  require  embedded  as¬ 


sertions  (inline  observers)  within  the  appli¬ 
cation  itself  for  nofification  of  exceptional 
events  such  as  resource  shortages  or  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  low-level  constraints.  Additional 
required  capabilities  include  dynamic  con¬ 
trol  and  alteration  of  the  scope  of  the  asser¬ 
tions,  insertion  and  removal  of  assertions 
while  the  application  is  executing,  language- 
independent  assertions,  and  architecture-sen¬ 
sitive  assertions.  One  potential  candidate  for 
this  facility  is  APP,  a  tool  that  supports  the 
automated  checking  of  logical  assertions 
expressed  in  first-order  predicate  logic.*® 
Detecting  and  noting  single  events  is  not 
enough  because  the  occurrence  of  a  pattern 
of  events  distributed  in  both  time  and  place 
will  trigger  many  adaptive  strategies.  One 
approach  is  to  model  application  behavior 
abstractly  in  terms  of  patterns  of  events.  In 
this  way.  the  architect's  expectations  are 
expressed  as  an  expectation  agent. The 
expectation  agent  responds  to  the  occurrence 
of  event  patterns,  including  generating  a 
higher-level  abstract  event  for  the  benefit  of 
other  (expectation)  agents.  The  expectation 
agent  is  a  formal  specification  that,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  its  complexity,  can  be  translated  into 
an  observer  embedded  within  the  application 
or  implemented  as  an  agent  that  eavesdrops 
on  the  activity  of  the  local  registiy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  must  monitor  events  that  occur  out¬ 
side  of  the  application — such  as  the  quality 
or  availability  of  a  network  connection— as 
well  as  adaptation  events  that  arise  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  dynamic  architectural  change. 

We  must  also  make  provision  for  obser¬ 
vation  by  human  observers  in  cooperation 
with  automated  agents.  One  appealing  tech¬ 
nology  is  Joist,  which  exploits  standard  Web- 
based  technologies — HTTP  and  HTML — to 
provide  a  powerful  and  efficient  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  remote  observation  of  distributed  j 
applications.*^  Joist  embeds  a  small  Web 
server  in  the  application’s  runtime  environ¬ 
ment,  which  then  monitors  the  application 
and  gathers  information.  This  information  is 
identified  through  a  special  URL  namespace, 
and  it  is  presented  in  HTML  pages  that  the 
Joist  server  generates  and  communicates  to 
any  standard  Web  browser  via  HTTP- 
New  techniques  must  emerge  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  monitoring  overhead.  Weaves  em¬ 
ploys  statistical  monitoring  techniques  that 
lets  observers  trade  accuracy  in  favor  of 
reduced  overhead.  Using  this  approach,  we 
can  reduce  the  invasive  effect  of  instrumen¬ 
tation  on  a  running  application  to  below  the 
noise  threshold  while  still  obtaining  useful 
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infonnation.  Furthermore,  the  instrumental 
tion  can  stay  permanently  embedded  within 
the  applicadon  so  that  an  observer  can  selec¬ 
tively  measure  only  behaviors  of  interest 
without  damaging  the  application.  Applica¬ 
tion  developers  can  use  this  technique  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including  performance 
analysis  and  real-time  animation  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  running  systems. 

Evaluating  and  monitoring.  Adaptive 
demands  can  arise  from  inconsistencies  or 
suboptimal  behavior  within  the  system.  In 
particular,  inconsistencies  can  occur  when 
some  architectural  element  (ranging  from  a 
single  component  or  connector  to  a  subsys¬ 
tem,  or  the  entire  architecture)  behaves  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  behavior  re¬ 
quired  of  it  or  when  an  element’s  assump¬ 
tions  about  its  qjerating  environment  become 
invalid.  Maintaining  consistency  in  these  sit¬ 
uations  requires  monitoring  and  evaluating 
representative  behaviors  of  die  running  sys¬ 
tem  and  comparing  them  to  an  explicit  for¬ 
mulation  of  behavioral  requirements  or  envi¬ 
ronmental  assumptions. 

Successful  consistency  management  re¬ 
quires  a  hybrid  approach  that  combines  both 
static  and  dynamic  analysis.  One  promising 
fonn  of  static  analysis  exploits  attributed  graph 
grammars.  Recall  that  dynamic  architectures 
can  be  characterized  as  graphs  of  components 
and  connectors.  Attributed  graph  grammars 
can  represent  the  set  of  all  an  application’s 
possible  configurations  where  architectural 
changes  are  regarded  as  graph-rewrite  opera¬ 
tions.  Analysis  tools  can  determine  if  an  invari¬ 
ant  is  preserved  by  all  possible  architectures 
or  can  return  an  example  graph  (architectural 
configuration)  that  violates  the  invariant. 

Static  analysis  might  be  insufficient,  in 
which  case  runtime  checks  are  employed  to 
detect  inconsistencies.  Observers  inspect 
both  the  application  and  the  environment  in 
which  the  application  operates  and  evaluate 
their  observations  for  consistency  with  rele¬ 
vant  annotations  obtained  from  the  registries. 
Observers  are  generated  and  launched  auto¬ 
matically  based  on  the  constraints  and  prop¬ 
erties  extracted  from  aiuiotations  pertaining 
to  the  element  under  observation.  Observers 
post  observed  inconsistencies,  aggregated 
observations,  and  analyses  to  the  registry. 

Planning  changes.  Planning  is  also  a  vital 
aspect  of  self-adaptive  software.  Self-adap¬ 
tation  requires  two  distinct  forms  of  plan¬ 
ning:  observation  planning  and  adaptation 


planning.  Observation  planning  determines 
which  observations  are  necessary  for  decid¬ 
ing  when  and  where  adaptations  are  required. 
The  observation  planner  takes  into  account 
environmental  assumptions,  expected  behav¬ 
iors,  the  availability  of  observers  and  obser¬ 
vations,  and  their  costs.  We  can  view  this  task 
as  a  classic  planning  problem  where  the  goals 
are  information  needs,  the  operators  are  the 
observers,  the  preconditions  are  required 
event  types,  the  postconditions  are  observer¬ 
generated  event  types,  and  the  operators  have 
observation  and  notification  costs.  This  type 
of  planning  is  well  within  the  range  of  to¬ 
day’s  planning  technology. 

Adaptation  planning  determines  exactly 
which  adaptations  to  make  and  when.  The 
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adaptation  planner  must  take  into  account  the 
purpose  of  components,  their  environmental 
assumptions,  and  known  properties  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  We  are  interested  in  applications 
(such  as  UAVs)  where  adaptations  must  be 
planned  in  minutes,  not  hours.  One  possible 
approach  relies  on  the  use  of  predefined  solu¬ 
tion  frameworks  that,  by  limiting  the  range  and 
variation  of  possible  adaptations,  drastically 
reduce  the  computation  required  for  planning. 

A  solution  framework  is  a  partially  instan¬ 
tiated  hierarchical  solution  architecture  con¬ 
sisting  of  connectors,  sockets  (placeholders 
for  components),  and  an  equivalence  class  of 
candidate  components  for  each  socket  (where 
components  can  themselves  be  solution 
fi^ameworks).  Given  such  a  framework,  an  ini¬ 
tial  solution  architecture  might  be  found  by 
selecting  components  for  each  socket  from 
the  set  of  eligible  components.  Using  this  as 
a  starting  point,  the  system  can  undergo  incre¬ 
mental  adaptation  by  choosing  alternatives 
for  problematic  components  whose  environ¬ 
mental  assumptions  no  longer  hold  in  the 
observed  environment 


A  more  general  approach  explicitly  repre¬ 
sents  the  preconditions  and  postconditions  of 
each  component  that  could  affect,  or  be 
affected  by,  other  components;  represents  each 
socket  in  terms  of  one  or  more  required  post¬ 
conditions;  and  treats  framework  instantiation 
as  a  planning  problem.  This  approach  requires 
a  partial  domain  model  and  additional  com¬ 
putation  but  no  longer  requires  that  candiijate 
components  form  an  equivalence  class.  We 
have  already  demonstrated  this  approach  in 
another  domain,  the  automatic  generation  of 
simulation  scripts  for  tank  training. 

Deploying  change  descriptions.  Change 
agents  propagate  and  move  out  among  sites 
to  carry  out  their  tasks.  Imagine  a  scenario 
in  which  a  coordinated  change  is  required  at 
two  separate  sites.  Agents  responsible  for 
each  portion  of  the  coordinated  change  dis¬ 
patch  from  a  third  site  (which  oversees  the 
other  two),  taking  with  them  the  change 
descriptions  to  be  installed.  Included  in  the 
change  descriptions  are  any  new  required 
components  or  connectors  and  their  affiliated 
annotations.  These  agents,  once  situated  at 
the  registries  of  their  respective  sites,  will 
interact  with  the  local  AEM,  which  translates 
the  change  transactions  contained  within  the 
change  descriptions  into  specific  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  system’s  implementation. 
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aspect  of  our  approach  has  been  the  focus 
of  much  research,  integrating  these  aspects 
into  a  comprehensive  self-adaptive  soft¬ 
ware  methodology  is  unprecedented.  In  the 
near  future,  we  hope  to  complete  an  initial 
integration  of  our  dynamic  architecture 
technology,  event-based  monitoring  and 
evaluation  technology,  and  software  de¬ 
ployment  technology  in  support  of  self- 
adaptive  software.  H 
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ABSTRACT 

Software  architectures  have  the  potential  to  substantially 
improve  the  development  and  evolution  of  large,  complex, 
multi-lingual,  multi-platform,  long-running  systems.  However, 
in  order  to  achieve  this  potential,  specific  techniques  for 
architecture-based  modeling,  analysis,  and  evolution  must  be 
provided.  Furthermore,  one  cannot  fully  benefit  from  such 
techniques  unless  support  for  mapping  an  architecture  to  an 
implementation  also  exists.  This  paper  motivates  and  presents 
one  such  approach,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  our  experience 
with  systems  developed  and  evolved  according  to  the  C2 
architectural  style.  We  describe  an  architecture  description 
language  (ADL)  specifically  designed  to  support  architecture- 
based  evolution  and  discuss  the  kinds  of  evolution  the 
language  supports.  We  then  describe  a  component-based 
environment  that  enables  modeling,  analysis,  and  evolution  of 
architectures  expressed  in  the  ADL,  as  well  as  mapping  of 
architectural  models  to  an  implementation  infrastructure.  The 
architecture  of  the  environment  itself  can  be  evolved  easily  to 
support  multiple  ADLs,  kinds  of  analyses,  architectural  styles, 
and  implementation  platforms.  Our  approach  is  fully  reflexive: 
the  environment  can  be  used  to  describe,  analyze,  evolve,  and 
(partially)  implement  itself,  using  the  very  ADL  it  supports. 
An  existing  architecture  is  used  throughout  the  paper  to 
provide  illustrations  and  examples. 

Keywords 

Software  architecture,  architecture  description  language, 
software  environment,  evolution,  implementation  mapping. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

In  order  for  large,  complex,  multi-lingual,  multi-platform, 
long-running  systems  to  be  economically  viable,  they  need  to 
be  evolvable.  Support  for  software  evolution  includes 
techniques  and  tools  that  aid  interchange,  reconfiguration, 
extension,  and  scaling  of  software  modules  and/or  systems. 
Evolution  in  the  current  economic  context  also  requires 
support  for  reuse  of  third-party  components.  The  costs  of 
system  maintenance  (i.e.,  evolution)  are  commonly  estimated 
to  be  as  high  as  60%  of  overall  development  costs  [9]. 
Practitioners  have  traditionally  faced  many  problems  with 
curbing  these  costs.  The  problems  are  often  the  result  of  poor 
understanding  of  a  system’s  overall  architecture,  unintended 
and  complex  dependencies  among  its  components,  decisions 
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that  are  made  too  early  in  the  development  process,  and  so 
forth.  Traditional  development  approaches  (e.g.,  structural 
programming  or  object-oriented  analysis  and  design)  have  in 
particular  failed  to  properly  decouple  computation  from 
communication  within  a  system,  thus  reducing  opportunities 
for  reconfigurability  and  reuse.  Evolution  techniques  have  also 
typically  been  programming  language  (PL)  specific  (e.g., 
inheritance)  and  applicable  on  the  small  scale  (e.g.,  separation 
of  concerns  or  isolation  of  change).  This  is  only  partially 
adequate  in  the  case  of  development  with  preexisting,  large, 
multi-lingual,  multi-platform  components  that  originate  from 
multiple  sources. 

An  explicit  architectural  focus  can  remedy  many  of  these 
difficulties  and  enable  flexible  construction  and  evolution  of 
large  systems.  Software  architectures  present  a  high  level  view 
of  a  system,  enabling  developers  to  abstract  away  the 
irrelevant  details  and  focus  on  the  “big  picture.”  Another  key 
property  is  their  explicit  treatment  of  software  connectors, 
which  separate  communication  issues  from  computation  in  a 
system.  However,  existing  architecture  research  has  thus  far 
largely  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  potential  for 
adaptability:  few  specific  techniques  have  been  developed  to 
support  flexible  architecture-based  design  and  evolution. 

Three  distinct  building  blocks  of  a  software  architecture  are 
components,  connectors,  and  architectural  configurations 
(topologies)  [23].  Each  of  them  may  evolve.  Our  work  to  date 
has  addressed  the  evolution  of  connectors  and  topologies  [19, 
22,  29,  37].  This  paper  discusses  an  approach  for  evolving 
software  components,  which  has  resulted  from  the  recognition 
that  an  existing  software  module  can  evolve  in  a  controlled 
manner  via  subtyping,  as  in  object-oriented  languages 
(OOPLs),  for  example.  The  novel  aspects  of  this  approach  are: 

•  a  taxonomy  that  divides  the  space  of  potentially  complex 
subtyping  relationships  into  a  small  set  of  well  defined, 
manageable  subspaces; 

•  a  flexible  type  theory  for  software  architectures  that  is 
domain-,  style-,  and  ADL-independent.  By  adopting  a 
richer  notion  of  typing,  this  theory  is  applicable  to  a  broad 
class  of  design  and  reuse  circumstances;  and 

•  an  approach  to  establishing  type  conformance  between 
interoperating  components  in  an  architecture,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  suited  than  other  existing  techniques  to  support  the 
“large-scale  development  with  off-the-shelf  reuse”  philoso¬ 
phy  on  which  architecture  research  is  largely  based. 

To  support  our  approach  to  architecture-based  evolution,  we 
have  designed  a  simple  ADL  that  embodies  the  principles  of 
the  type  theory.  The  ADL  is  accompanied  by  an  environment 
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Fig.  1.  A  framework  for  understanding  00  subtyping  relationships  as 
regions  in  a  space,  U,  of  type  systems. 

for  architecture  specification,  analysis,  and  evolution.  The 
environment  also  provides  tool  support  for  partial  generation  of 
an  application  from  its  architecture,  which,  in  turn,  facilitates 
reuse  of  off-the-shelf  (OTS)  components.  The  environment 
itself  is  component-based;  its  architecture  was  designed  to  be 
easily  evolvable  to  support  multiple  ADLs,  types  of  analysis, 
architectural  styles,  and  implementation  platforms.  Our 
approach  is  fully  reflexive:  the  environment  can  be  used  to 
describe,  analyze,  evolve,  and  (partially)  implement  itself, 
using  the  very  ADL  it  supports. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  2 
summarizes  the  general  principles  of  the  architectural  type 
theory,  as  well  as  the  types  of  evolution  and  analysis  the 
approach  supports  [21].  Section  3  introduces  the  ADL  with  the 
help  of  an  example.  Section  presents  and  discusses  the 
environment  for  modeling,  analyzing,  evolving,  and 
implementing  architectures  described  in  the  ADL.  Section  5 
discusses  related  work.  A  summary  of  our  results  to  date, 
conclusions,  and  future  work  round  out  the  paper. 

2  THE  TYPE  THEORY 

Motivation 

Explicit  treatment  of  types  enables  subtyping,  the  evolution  of 
a  given  type  to  satisfy  new  requirements,  and  type  checking, 
the  determination  of  whether  instances  of  one  type  may  be 
legally  used  in  places  where  another  type  is  expected.  A  useful 
overview  of  PL  subtyping  relationships  is  given  by  Palsberg 
and  Schwartzbach  [31].  They  describe  a  consensus  in  the  OO 
typing  community  regarding  a  range  of  00  typing 
relationships.  Arbitrary  subclassing  allows  any  class  to  be 
declared  a  subtype  of  another.  Name  compatibility  demands 
that  there  exist  a  shared  set  of  method  names  available  in  both 
classes.  Interface  conformance  constrains  name  compatibility 
by  requiring  that  the  shared  methods  have  conforming 
signatures.  Monotone  subclassing  requires  that  the  subclass 
relationship  be  declared  and  that  the  subclass  preserve  the 
interface  of  the  superclass,  while  possibly  extending  it. 
Behavioral  conformance  [2,  5,  15,  40]  allows  any  class  to  be  a 
subtype  of  another  if  it  preserves  the  interface  and  behavior  of 
all  methods  available  in  the  supertype.  Finally,  strictly 
monotone  subclassing  additionally  demands  that  the  subtype 
preserve  the  particular  implementations  used  by  the  supertype. 

Protocol  conformance  goes  beyond  the  behavior  of  individual 
methods  to  specify  constraints  on  the  order  in  which  methods 
may  be  invoked.  Explicitly  modeling  protocols  has  been 
shown  to  have  practical  benefits  [1,  28,  39,  40].  However, 
component  invariants  and  method  preconditions  and 
postconditions  can  be  used  to  describe  all  state-based  protocol 
constraints  and  transitions.  Thus,  our  notion  of  behavioral 
conformance  implies  protocol  conformance,  and  we  do  not 
address  them  separately. 


Fig.  2.  Examples  of  component  subtyping  relationships  we  have 

encountered  in  practice. 

(a)  interface  conformance  —  useful  in  interchanging  components 
that  communicate,  e.g.,  via  asynchronous  message  passing, 
without  affecting  dependent  components  in  an  architecture; 

(b)  behavioral  conformance  —  guarantees  correctness  during 
component  substitution; 

(c)  strictly  monotone  subclassing  —  enables  extension  of  existing 
component’s  behavior  while  preserving  correctness  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  architecture; 

(d)  implementation  conformance  with  different  interfaces —  allows  a 
component  to  be  fitted  into  an  alternate  domain  of  discourse  (e.g., 
by  using  software  adaptors  [39]). 


We  have  developed  a  framework  for  understanding  these 
subtyping  relationships  as  regions  in  a  space  of  type  systems, 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Each  subtyping  relationship  described  in  [31] 
and  summarized  above  can  be  denoted  via  set  operations  on 
these  regions.  For  example,  behavioral  conformance,  which 
requires  that  both  interface  and  behavior  of  a  type  be 
preserved,  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  the  int  and  beh 
regions  (Fig.  2b). 

This  framework  was  motivated  by  our  previous  work,  where 
we  have  encountered  numerous  situations  in  which  new 
components  were  created  by  preserving  one  or  more  aspects 
of  one  or  more  existing  components  [18,  22].  Several 
examples  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Note  that  we  referred  to  the  first 
three  examples  (Fig.  2a-c)  using  the  terminology  from  the 
Palsberg-Schwartzbach  taxonomy.  However,  while  in  OOPLs 
three  different  subtyping  mechanisms  would  be  provided  by 
three  separate  languages,  in  architectures  such  heterogeneous 
subtyping  mechanisms  may  need  to  be  supported  by  the  same 
ADL  and  may  all  be  applied  to  components  in  a  single 
architecture.  A  new  type  may  also  be  created  by  subtyping 
from  several  existing  types  using  different  subtyping 
mechanisms.  Finally,  the  example  in  Fig.  2d  does  not  have  a 
corresponding  OOPL  mechanism,  further  motivating  the  need 
for  a  flexible  type  theory  for  software  architectures. 

At  the  same  time,  by  giving  a  software  architect  more  latitude 
in  choosing  the  direction  in  which  to  evolve  a  component,  we 
allow  some  potentially  undesirable  side  effects.  For  example, 
by  preserving  a  component’s  interface,  but  not  its  behavior,  the 
component  and  its  resulting  subtype  may  not  be 
interchangeable  in  a  given  architecture.  However,  it  is  up  to 
the  architect  to  decide  whether  to  preserve  architectural  type 
correctness,  in  a  manner  similar  to  America  [2],  Liskov  and 
Wing  [15],  Leavens  et  al.  [5],  and  others  (depicted  in  Fig.  2b), 
or  simply  to  enlarge  the  palette  of  design  elements  in  a 
controlled  manner,  in  order  to  use  them  in  the  future. 
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Component  Subtyping 

Every  component  specification  at  the  architectural  level  is  an 
architectural  type.  We  distinguish  architectural  types  from 
basic  types  (e.g.,  integers,  strings,  arrays,  records,  etc.).  Unlike 
OOPLs,  in  which  objects  communicate  by  passing  around 
other  objects,  in  software  architectures  components  are 
distinguished  from  the  data  they  exchange  during 
communication.  In  other  words,  a  “component”  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  it  here  is  never  passed  from  one  component  in 
an  architecture  to  another. 

A  component  has  a  name,  a  set  of  interface  elements,  an 
associated  behavior,  and  (possibly)  an  implementation.  Each 
interface  element  has  a  direction  indicator  (provided  or 
required),  a  name,  a  set  of  parameters,  and  (possibly)  a  result. 
Each  parameter,  in  turn,  has  a  name  and  a  type. 

A  component’s  behavior  consists  of  an  invariant  and  a  set  of 
operations.  The  invariant  is  used  to  specify  properties  that 
must  be  true  of  all  component  states.  Each  operation  has 
preconditions,  postconditions,  and  (possibly)  a  result.  Like 
interface  elements,  operations  can  be  provided  or  ro^uired. 
Only  provided  operations  will  have  an  implementation  in  a 
given  component.  The  pre-  and  postconditions  of  required 
operations  express  their  expected  semantics. 

Since  we  separate  the  interface  from  the  behavior,  we  define  a 
mapping  function  from  interface  elements  to  operations.  This 
function  is  a  total  suijection:  each  interface  element  is  mapped 
to  a  single  operation,  while  each  operation  implements  at  least 
one  interface.  An  interface  element  can  be  mapped  to  an 
operation  only  if  the  types  of  its  parameters  are  subtypes  of  the 
corresponding  variable  types  in  the  operation,  while  the  type  of 
its  result  is  a  supertype  of  operation’s  result  type.^  This 
property  directly  enables  a  single  operation  to  export  multiple 
interfaces.  An  interface  element  and  its  corresponding 
operation  comprise  a  component  service. 

Subtyping  Relationships 

Given  this  definition  of  a  component,  it  is  possible  to  specify 
component  subtyping  relationships.  We  summarize  those 
relationships  here.  Their  formal  specification  is  given  in  [21]. 

Name  conformance  requires  that  a  subtype  share  its 
supertype’s  interface  element  and  parameter  names.  We  have 
encountered  name  conformance  in  practice  only  as  part  of  the 
stronger  interface  conformance  relationship.  Component  C2  is 
an  interface  subtype  of  Cj  if  and  only  if  it  specifies  at  least  the 
provided  and  at  most  the  required  interface  elements  from  Cj, 
preserving  contravariance  of  parameters  and  covariance  of 
result. 

Behavior  conformance  requires  that  the  invariant  of  the 
supertype  be  ensured  by  that  of  the  subtype.  Furthermore,  each 
provided  operation  of  the  supertype  must  have  a  corresponding 
provided  operation  in  the  subtype,  where  the  subtype’s 
operation  has  the  same  or  weaker  preconditions,  same  or 
stronger  postconditions,  and  preserves  result  covariance.  This 
relationship  is  reversed  for  required  interface  elements. 


1.  We  do  not  explicitly  model  the  semantics  of  basic  types.  However, 
we  do  allow  the  specification  of  subtyping  relationships  among 
them. 


The  subtyping  relationship  that  results  from  the  combination 
of  behavior  and  interface  conformance  represents  a  point  in  the 
region  depicted  in  Fig.  2b.  This  relationship  is  similar  to  other 
notions  of  behavioral  subtyping  [2,  5,  15]  since  it  guarantees 
substitutability  between  a  supertype  and  a  subtype  component 
in  an  architecture.  Our  approach  is  unique  in  that  it  establishes 
this  relationship  for  required  as  well  as  provided  services. 

Finally,  implementation  conformance  may  be  established  with 
a  simple  syntactic  check  if  the  operations  of  the  subtype  have 
identical  implementations  as  the  corresponding  operations  of 
the  supertype.  On  the  other  hand,  establishing  semantic 
equivalence  between  syntactically  different  implementations 
is  undecidable  in  general.  Techniques  for  making  this  problem 
tractable  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  research. 

Type  Checking  a  Software  Architecture 

There  is  no  single  accepted  set  of  guidelines  for  composing 
architectural  elements  into  an  architecture.  Instead,  topology 
depends  on  the  ADL  in  which  the  architecture  is  modeled,  the 
application  domain,  and/or  the  rules  of  the  chosen  architectural 
style.  In  specifying  architectures,  we  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
C2  style  [37]:  we  model  connectors  explicitly,  limit  a 
component’s  attachments  to  single  connectors  on  its  top  and 
bottom  sides,  and  allow  a  connector  to  be  attached  to  multiple 
components  and  connectors.  None  of  these  specific  choices  is 
required  by  our  type  theory.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  provide  a 
definition  of  architecture  that  reflects  other  compositional 
guidelines.  However,  these  kinds  of  decisions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  formally  specify  and  check  type  conformance  criteria. 

It  is  now  possible  to  specify  type  checking  predicates.  A  service 
provided  by  one  component  will  satisfy  a  service  required  by 
another  if  and  only  if  their  interfaces  match,  the  precondition  of 
the  required  operation  implies  the  precondition  of  the  provided 
operation,  and  the  reverse  of  this  relationship  holds  for  their 
postconditions.  As  already  discussed,  components  need  not  be 
able  to  fully  interoperate  in  an  architecture.  The  two  extreme 
points  on  the  spectrum  of  type  conformance  are: 

•  minimal  type  conformance,  where  at  least  one  service 
required  by  each  component  is  provided  by  some  other 
component  along  its  communication  links;  and 

•  full  type  conformance,  where  every  service  required  by 
every  component  is  provided  by  some  component  along  its 
communication  links. 

Depending  on  the  requirements  of  a  given  project  (reliability, 
safety,  budget,  deadlines,  etc.),  type  conformance 
corresponding  to  different  points  along  the  spectrum  may  be 
adequate.  Architectural  type  correctness  is  thus  expressible  in 
terms  of  a  degree  of  conformance,  rather  than  the  “all  or 
nothing”  approach  found  in  PLs. 

Type  Conformance  and  OTS  Reuse 

Establishing  whether  two  components  can  interoperate 
includes  matching  the  specification  of  what  is  expected  by  a 
required  operation  of  one  component  against  what  another 
component’s  provided  operation  supplies.  Behavior  of  an 
operation  is  modeled  in  terms  of  its  interface  parameters  and 
component  state  variables.  A  component  may  thus  need  to 
refer  to  state  variables  that  belong  to  another  component  in 
order  to  specify  a  required  operation’s  expected  behavior. 
However,  doing  so  would  be  a  violation  of  the  “provider” 
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component’s  abstraction.  It  would  also  violate  some  basic 
principles  of  component-based  development: 

•  the  designer  may  not  know  in  advance  which  components, 
if  any,  will  contain  a  matching  specification  for  a  required 
operation  and,  thus,  what  the  appropriate  (types  of)  state 
variables  are.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  using 
behavior  matching  to  aid  component  discovery/retrieval; 

•  large-scale,  component-based  development  treats  an  OTS 
component  as  a  black  box,  thereby  intentionally  hiding  the 
details  of  its  internal  state.  Having  to  explicitly  refer  to 
those  details  would  require  them  to  be  exposed. 

Existing  approaches  to  behavior  modeling  and  conformance 
checking  have  not  addressed  this  problem.  The  problem  does 
not  apply  to  component  subtyping:  the  designer  must  know  all 
of  existing  component’s  details  in  order  to  effectively  evolve  it. 
Thus,  those  approaches  that  focus  on  behavioral  subtyping 
(e.g.,  America  [2],  Liskov  and  Wing  [15],  and  Leavens  et  al. 
[5])  do  not  encounter  this  problem.  Zaremski  and  Wing  [40]  do 
address  component  retrieval  and  interoperability.  However, 
their  approach  makes  the  very  assumption  that  the  designer  will 
have  access  to  a  “provider”  component’s  state  (via  a  shared 
Larch  trait  [11]).  Meyer  [25]  makes  a  similar  assumption:  all 
users  of  a  component  (class)  have  full  access  to  the 
specification  of  its  behavior.  Fischer  and  colleagues  [6,  35] 
model  components  at  the  level  of  a  single  procedure.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  properly  specify  pre-  and  postconditions,  they 
include  all  the  necessaiy  variables  as  procedure  parameters. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  implement  a  stack  push  procedure,  the 
stack  itself  is  passed  as  a  parameter  to  the  procedure. 

The  solution  we  propose  to  this  problem  is  based  on  two 
requirements  arising  from  a  more  realistic  assessment  of 
component-based  development: 

•  we  do  not  have  access  to  a  “provider”  component’s  internal 
state  (unlike  Zaremski  and  Wing’s  approach),  and 

•  we  cannot  change  the  way  many  software  components,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  00  world,  are  modeled  (unlike  Fischer  et  al.). 

We  model  a  required  operation  as  if  we  have  access  to  a 
“provider”  component’s  state.  However,  since  we  do  not  know 
the  actual  “provider”  state  variables  or  their  types,  we 
introduce  a  generic  type,  state_VARIABLE;  variables  of  this 
type  are  essentially  placeholders  in  logical  predicates.  When 
matching,  say,  a  required  and  provided  precondition,  we 
attempt  to  unify  (instantiate)  each  variable  of  the 
STATE_VARrABLE  type  in  the  required  precondition  with  a 
corresponding  state  variable  in  the  provided  precondition.  If 
the  unification  is  possible  and  the  implication  holds,  then  the 
two  preconditions  conform. 

3  THE  LANGUAGE 

The  basic  syntactic  constructs  needed  in  an  ADL  to  support 
our  type  theory  were  introduced  in  [18].  We  elaborate  on  those 
constructs  here.  This  section  introduces  the  basic  concepts  of 
c2sadel  (Software  /frchitecturc  /description  and  ^'volution 
Language),  a  language  designed  specifically  to  support 
architecture-based  evolution.  C2SADEL  supports  component 
evolution  via  heterogeneous  subtyping  and  facilitates 
architectural  descriptions  that  allow  establishment  of  type- 
theoretic  notions  of  architectural  soundness.  Before  presenting 
the  language  constructs,  we  briefly  describe  an  example 
architecture  used  for  illustration  purposes  in  the  remainder  of 
the  paper. 


Fig.  3.  Architecture  of  the  cargo  routing  system  in  the  C2  style. 

Example  Architecture 

The  architecture  we  use  is  a  variant  of  the  logistics  system  for 
routing  incoming  cargo  to  a  set  of  warehouses,  first  introduced 
in  [29]  and  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  DeliveryPort,  Vehicle,  and 
Warehouse  component  types  are  objects  that  keep  track  of  the 
state  of  a  port,  a  transportation  vehicle,  and  a  warehouse, 
respectively.  Each  of  them  may  be  instantiated  multiple  times 
in  a  system.  The  Delivery  Port  Artist,  Vehicle  Artist,  and 
WarehouseArtist  components  are  responsible  for  graphically 
depicting  the  state  of  their  respective  objects  to  the  end-user. 
The  Layout  Manager  organizes  the  display  based  on  the  actual 
number  of  port,  vehicle,  and  warehouse  instances.  SystemClock 
provides  consistent  time  measurement  to  interested 
components,  while  the  Map  component  informs  vehicles  of 
routes  and  distances.  The  Telemetry  component  determines 
when  cargo  arrives  at  a  port,  keeps  track  of  available  transport 
vehicles  at  each  port,  and  tracks  the  cargo  during  its  delivery  to 
a  warehouse.  TelemetryArtist  allows  entry  of  new  cargo  as  it 
arrives  at  a  port  and  informs  the  Telemetry  component  when  the 
end-user  decides  to  route  cargo.  The  GraphicsBinding 
component  renders  the  drawing  requests  sent  from  the  artists 
using  a  graphics  toolkit,  such  as  Java’s  AWT. 

C2SADEL 

We  encountered  a  tension  between  formality  and  practicality  in 
designing  c2SADEL.  Our  goal  was  a  language  that  was  simple 
enough  to  be  usable  in  practice,  yet  formal  enough  to 
adequately  support  analysis  and  evolution.  For  this  reason,  we 
kept  the  syntax  simple  and  reduced  formalism  to  a  minimum. 

A  c2sadel  architecture  is  specified  in  three  parts:  component 
types,  connector  types,  and  topology.  The  topology,  in  turn, 
defines  component  and  connector  instances  for  a  given  system 
and  their  interconnections.^  A  partial  description  of  the 
architecture  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  given  in  Fig.  4.  The 
DeliveryPort  component  type  is  specified  externvAXy,  i.e.,  in  a 
different  file  {Port.c2).  The  GraphicsBinding  component  type 

2.  c2sadel  also  supports  hierarchical  composition,  allowing  an  entire 
architecture  to  be  used  as  a  single  component  in  another  architec¬ 
ture.  We  do  not  discuss  this  feature  here  due  to  space  constraints.  Its 
thorough  treatment  is  given  in  [  1 7]. 
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architecture  CargoRouteSystem  is  { 
component_types  { 

component  DeliveryPort  is  extern  {Port.c2;} 
component  GraphicsBinding  is  virtual  { ) 

} 

connector_type3  { 

connector  FiltConn  is  {filter  msg_f ilter; } 
connector  RegConn  is  {filter  no__f ilter;} 

architectural_topology  { 
component_in3tances  { 

Runway  :  DeliveryPort; 

Binding  :  GraphicsBinding; 


connector_instances  { 
UtilityConn  :  FiltConn; 
BindingConn  :  RegConn; 

} 

connections  { 

connector  UtilityConn  { 

top  SimClock,  DistanceCalc; 
bottom  Runway,  Truck; 

connector  BindingConn  { 

top  LayoutArtist,  RouteArt; 
bottom  Binding; 


Fig.  4.  Cargo  routing  system  architecture  specified  in  C2SADEL. 

is  Specified  as  a  virtual  type:  it  can  be  used  in  the  definition  of 
the  topology,  but  it  does  not  have  a  specification  and  does  not 
affect  type  checking  of  the  architecture;  furthermore,  a  virtual 
type  cannot  be  evolved  via  subtyping.  The  concept  of  virtual 
types  is  useful  in  the  case  of  components,  such  as 
GraphicsBinding,  for  which  implementations  are  known  to 
already  exist,  but  which  arc  not  specified  in  C2SADEL. 

A  partial  specification  of  the  DeliveryPort  component  is  given 
in  Fig.  5.  Component  invariants  and  operation  pre-  and 
postconditions  in  C2SADEL  are  specified  as  first-order  logic 
expressions.  Delivery Porfs  invariant  specifies  that  the  current 
capacity  of  the  port  will  always  be  between  zero  and  the 

component  DeliveryPort  is 

subtype  CargoRouteEntity  (int  \and  beh)  { 
state  { 

cargo  ;  \set  Shipment; 
selected  :  Integer ; 


invariant  { 

(cap  >=  0)  \and  (cap  <=  max_cap) ; 
interface  { 

prov  ip_selshp:  Select (sel  :  Integer); 
req  ir_clktck:  ClockTickO; 


operations  { 

prov  op_selshp:  { 

let  num  :  Integer; 
pre  num  <=  #cargo; 
post  -selected  =  num,- 

req  or_clktck:  { 

let  time  :  STATE__VARIABLE ; 
post  -time  =  time  +  1; 

} 


map  { 

ip^selshp  ->  op_selshp  (sel  ->  num) ; 
ir_clktck  ->  or__clktck  (  )  ; 


Fig.  5.  DeliveryPort  component  type  specified  in  C2SADEL. 
Interface  and  operation  labels  (e.g.,  ip_selshp)  are  a  notational 
convenience.  denotes  the  value  of  a  variable  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed,  while  “#”  denotes  set  cardinality. 


maximum  allowed  capacity.  Examples  of  a  provided  and  a 
required  operation  are  given.  The  required  ClockTick  operation 
should  be  provided  by  the  SystemClock  component  in  the 
CargoRouteSystem  architecture,  such  that  DeliveryPort's 
variable  placeholder  time  can  be  unified  with  the  appropriate 
SystemClock  state  variable  to  satisfy  the  postcondition  of  the 
operation.  As  discussed  in  Section  2,  DeliveryPorfs  interface 
is  separated  from  its  behavior  and  a  suijective  function  is 
provided  to  map  between  the  two. 

The  DeliveryPort  component  is  a  subtype  of  the  more  general 
CargoRouteEntity  component,  which  is  evolved  by  preserving 
both  its  interface  and  behavior,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

4  THE  ENVraONMENT 

The  concepts  of  component  subtyping  and  type  checking  of 
architectures  were  initially  motivated  by  specific  problems 
encountered  in  exploring  architecture-based  development  of 
distributed  applications  and  OTS  reuse  in  the  context  of  the  C2 
style  [18,  22,  37].  We  have  since  developed  a  deeper 
understanding  of  many  of  the  relevant  ideas,  including  the  formal 
underpinnings  of  the  type  theory  [21].  To  make  the  approach 
practical,  we  also  needed  to  provide  tool  support  for  architecture- 
based  subtyping  and  type  checking,  as  well  as  for  transferring  the 
properties  of  an  architecture  to  its  implementation.  This  section 
describes  the  environment,  called  DRADEL  (/development  of 
/?obust  y4rchitectures  using  a  /description  and  Evolution 
Language),  which  was  developed  to  support  modeling,  analysis, 
evolution,  and  implementation  of  architectures  described  in 
C2SADEL. 

The  conceptual  architecture  of  the  DRADEL  environment  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  Just  like  the  application  architectures  it  is 
built  to  support,  the  architecture  of  DRADEL  itself  adheres  to 
C2  style  rules.  The  environment  is  built  using  the  C2 
implementation  infrastructure,  an  extensible  framework  of 
abstract  classes  for  C2  concepts  such  as  components, 
connectors,  and  messages  [19].  The  framework  implements 
component  interconnection  and  message  passing  protocols, 
and  supports  a  variety  of  implementation  configurations  for  a 
given  architecture:  the  entire  resulting  system  may  execute  in  a 
single  thread  of  control,  or  each  component  may  run  in  its  own 
thread  of  control  or  operating  system  process.^ 

Specifically,  we  have  used  the  Java  version  of  the  C2 
framework  in  the  implementation  of  DRADEL.  DRADEL ’s 
implementation  consists  of  13,000  source  lines  of  code,  in 
addition  to  the  7,000  lines  of  code  in  the  base  framework  and 
C2  GraphicsBinding.  In  the  current  implementation,  each 
DRADEL  component  executes  in  a  separate  thread  of  control 
within  the  same  process. 

DRADEL’s  Architecture 

The  Repository  component  from  Fig.  6  stores  architectures 
modeled  in  c2sadel.  The  Parser  receives  via  C2  messages 
specifications  of  architectures  or  sets  of  components,  parses 
each  specification,  and  requests  that  the  InternalConsistency- 
Checker  component  check  the  consistency  of  the  specification. 
The  JnternalConsistencyChecker  builds  its  own  representation 
of  the  architecture  and  ensures  that  components  and 


3.  Note  that  implementation  framework  concepts,  such  as  “abstract 
class,”  refer  to  the  programming  language  used  to  implement  an  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  are  in  no  way  related  to  our  architectural  type  theory. 
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Fig.  6.  Architecture  of  the  DRADEL  environment  in  the  C2  style. 

connectors  are  properly  specified  (e.g.,  two  interface  elements 
in  a  component  cannot  be  identical),  instantiated,  and 
connected;  that  component  interface  elements  are  correctly 
mapped  to  operations  (as  specified  in  Section  2);  that  variables 
referenced  in  an  operation  are  defined  either  as  local  variables 
for  that  operation  or  as  component  state  variables;  and  that 
operation  pre-  and  postcondition  expressions  are  type  correct 
(e.g.,  a  set  variable  is  never  used  in  an  arithmetic  expression, 
although  its  cardinality  may  be).  Furthermore,  the  Internal- 
ConsistencyChecker  computes  communication  links  for  every 
component  in  an  architecture:  two  components  can 
interoperate  if  and  only  if  they  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  connector  (e.g.,  Repository  and  Parser  in  Fig.  6)  or  are 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  two  connectors  which  are,  in  turn, 
connected  by  one  or  more  connector-to-connector  links  (e.g., 
Repository  and  User  Palette  in  Fig.  6). 

Once  the  entire  specification  is  parsed  and  its  consistency 
ensured,  its  internal  representation  is  broadcast  to  the 
TopologicalConstraintChecker,  TypeChecker,  and  Code- 
Generator  components.  If  the  specification  in  question  is  an 
architecture,  the  TopologicalConstraintChecker  ensures  that 
the  topological  rules  of  the  C2  style  are  satisfied.  The 
specification  may  contain  a  set  of  components  instead,  in 
which  case  no  topological  constraints  arc  enforced. 

The  TypeChecker  perfonns  two  kinds  of  analysis: 

•  given  a  specification  of  an  architecture,  it  analyzes  each 
component  to  establish  whether  its  requirements  are  (par¬ 
tially  or  fully)  satisfied  by  the  components  along  its  com¬ 
munication  links; 

•  given  a  set  of  component  specifications,  the  TypeChecker 
ensures  that  their  specified  subtyping  relationships  hold. 

It  perfonns  these  fiinctions  by  establishing  the  relationships, 
discussed  in  Section  2,  among  component  interface  elements, 
invariants,  and  operations. 

The  CodeGenerator  component  generates  application 
skeletons  for  the  specified  architecture  or  set  of  components. 
Like  DRADEL  itself,  the  application  skeletons  are  built  on  top 
of  the  Java  C2  framework.  The  “main  program,”  containing 
component  and  connector  instances  and  their  interconnections, 
is  automatically  generated.  For  each  specified  component,  the 
CodeGenerator  creates  the  corresponding  C2  component  with 
the  canonical  internal  architecture,  shown  in  Fig.  7  [37].  The 
InternalOhjcct  of  every  generated  component  is  a  Java  class 


Fig.  7.  Internal  architecture  of  a  canonical  C2  component:  (1) 
incoming  notifications;  (2)  outgoing  requests;  (3)  outgoing 
notifications;  (4)  incoming  requests. 


corresponding  to  the  c2sadel  specification  of  the  component. 
For  example,  the  generated  internal  object  for  the  DeliveryPort 
component  from  Fig.  5  is  shown  in  Fig.  8:  the  state  variables, 
state  variable  access  methods,  and  provided  component 
service  declarations  are  generated. 

Each  method  corresponding  to  a  component  service  (e.g.. 
Select  in  Fig.  8)  is  implemented  as  a  null  method  in  the 
generated  class, and  is  preceded  by  a  comment  containing  the 
method’s  precondition  and  followed  by  one  containing  its 
postcondition.  In  general,  these  individual,  application- 
specific  methods  are  the  only  parts  of  a  component  for  which 
the  developers  will  have  to  provide  an  implementation.  In  the 
case  of  entirely  new  functionality,  the  pre-  and  postcondition 
comments  serve  as  an  implementation  guideline  to  the 
developer;  otherwise,  they  serve  as  an  indicator  of  whether 
OTS  functionality  may  be  reused  in  the  given  context. 

Except  for  the  Java  defined  types  (e.g..  Integer  or  String),  the 
CodeGenerator  also  supplies  class  skeletons  for  all  other  basic 
types,  which  include  constructors  and  access  methods.  The 


package  c2 .CargoRouteSystem; 
import  j  ava . lang . * ; 

public  class  DeliveryPort  extends  Object 

//  COMPONENT  INVARIANT:  cap  >=  0  \and  cap  <=  max_cap 

private  Shipment_SET  cargo; 
private  Integer  max_cap; 
private  Integer  cap; 
private  Integer  selected; 

/★****  class  Constructor  *****/ 
public  DeliveryPort { )  { 

cargo  =  null;  //  or:  =  new  Shipment_SET(<init>)  ; 

max_cap  =  null;  //  or:  =  new  Integer (<init>)  ; 

cap  =  null;  //  or:  =  new  Integer (<init>)  ; 

selected  ==  null;  //  or:  =  new  Integer (<init>)  ; 

} 

/*****  adl  Specified  Methods  *****/ 

//  PRECONDITION:  num  <=  #cargo 
public  void  Select (Integer  num) 

/**♦  METHOD  BODY  ***/ 

} 

//  POSTCONDITION:  -selected  =  num 

/**♦**  state  Variable  Access  Methods  *★***/ 

public  void  SET_cargo (Shipraent_SET  new_value)  { 
cargo  =  new  value; 

} 

public  Shipment_SET  GET_cargo ()  ( 
return  cargo; 


Fig.  8.  Generated  internal  object  class  skeleton  for  the  DeliveiyPort 
component.  The  class  is  shown  only  partially  due  to  space  limitations. 


4.  The  exception  are  non-void  functions:  Java  requires  their  results  to 
be  initialized  and  returned.  DRADEL  initializes  the  results  to  an  arbi¬ 
trary  value. 
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actual  data  structures  must  be  specified  in  these  classes  by  the 
developers.  c2SADEL  set  types  are  currently  implemented  by 
subclassing  from  Java’s  Vector  class,  which  provides  a 
reasonable  implementation  of  set  abstractions. 

The  Dialog  portion  of  a  C2  component  from  Fig.  7  is 
responsible  for  all  of  component’s  message-based  interaction. 
The  CodeGenerator  can  generate  a  component’s  dialog  almost 
completely  from  its  c2sadel  specification:  the  provided 
services  correspond  to  the  notifications  a  component  emits 
(message  pathway  3  in  Fig.  7)  and  the  requests  to  which  it  is 
capable  of  responding  (pathway  4),  while  the  required 
services  are  used  as  a  basis  for  specifying  the  requests  the 
component  issues  (pathway  2).  The  dialog  class  also  contains 
a  specification  of  the  component’s  message  interface  in  the 
form  needed  by  the  underlying  class  framework  to  support 
various  protocols  of  communication,  e.g.,  message  broadcast, 
registration,  or  point-to-point  [37]. 

The  only  portion  of  the  dialog  that  cannot  be  generated  based 
on  the  information  currently  modeled  in  a  c2sadel 
specification  is  what  the  dialog  should  do  in  response  to  the 
notifications  it  receives  (message  pathway  l  in  Fig.  7).  This 
information  could  easily  be  specified  in  the  ADL,  as  was 
shown  in  the  prototype  design  language  for  C2-style 
architecture  that  preceded  c2sadel  [24];  however,  we  have 
chosen  to  remove  those  constructs  in  the  interest  of  language 
simplicity. 

Given  that  a  component’s  dialog  is  generated  almost  entirely 
from  its  C2SADEL  specification,  the  internal  object  may,  in 
fact,  be  completely  replaced  by  an  OTS  component  that  does 
not  communicate  via  messages.  Essentially,  the  OTS 
component  is  modeled  in  c2sadel,  so  that  dradel  can  be 
used  to  check  its  compliance  with  the  rest  of  the  architecture 
and/or  other  components  in  its  type  hierarchy,  as  well  as  to 
generate  its  C2  dialog.  This  is  the  basic  approach  to  OTS  reuse 
we  have  used  successfully  in  the  past  [19,  22].^ 

The  remaining  components  in  dradel ’s  architecture, 
User  Palette,  TypeMismatchHandler,  and  GraphicsBinding 
(see  Fig.  6)  handle  the  user’s  interaction  with  DRADEL.  The 
UserPalette  component  drives  the  entire  environment.  It  also 
displays  the  current  execution  status.  The  TypeMismatch- 
Handler  component  informs  the  user  of  the  results  of  all 
component  subtype  matching  and  architectural  type  checking. 
Finally,  as  with  any  C2-style  application,  the  GraphicsBinding 
renders  DRADEL ’s  user  interface  on  the  screen.  The  user 
interface  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  with  examples  of  nam,  int,  and 
beh  type  conformance  violations  in  the  CargoRouteSystem 
architecture  specified  in  Fig.  4. 

The  Process 

The  UserPalette  component,  rendered  as  the  top  pane  of  Fig.  9, 
enforces  our  “architecting”  process.  Prior  to  parsing  a  file,  the 
CheckConstr,  TypeCheck,  and  GenCode  buttons  are  grayed  out. 
Only  once  an  architectural  description  or  a  set  of  components  is 
successfully  parsed  and  its  internal  consistency  established  can 
the  user  perform  other  functions.  If  the  parsed  file  contains  an 
architecture,  the  CheckConstr  button  is  enabled,  and  the 
topological  constraints  must  then  be  ensured.  This  must  be 

5.  Prior  to  DRADEL ’s  development,  OTS  component  dialogs  were  im¬ 
plemented  manually. 
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Fig.  9.  DRADEL  system’s  user  interface. 


done  before  either  type  checking  the  architecture  or  generating 
the  application  skeleton.  If  we  are  evolving  design  elements 
(i.e.,  ensuring  the  specified  subtyping  relationships  among 
components),  the  TypeCheck  and  GenCode  buttons  are 
automatically  enabled.  This  process  is  repeated  every  time  the 
user  decides  to  parse  a  new  file. 

If  any  errors  are  found  during  parsing,  consistency  checking, 
or  topological  constraint  checking,  a  message  will  appear  in 
the  Status  window  informing  the  user  of  the  exact  error  and  its 
location.  The  user  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  until  the  error  is 
corrected.  This  is  not  the  case  with  architectural  type 
checking:  the  user  can  still  generate  the  application,  even  if 
there  are  type  errors,  or  the  user  may  decide  to  skip  the  type 
checking  stage  altogether.  The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold. 

Unlike  a  PL,  which  requires  complete  type  conformance, 
architectures  may  describe  meaningful  functionality  even  if 
there  are  interface  or  behavioral  mismatches.  This  has 
certainly  been  the  case  with  C2-style  applications,  in  which 
components  communicate  via  asynchronous  messages  and  are 
substrate  independent  [37]:  C2  architectures  are  robust  (hence 
the  “R”  in  “DRADEL”)  in  that  a  type  mismatch  may  result  in 
degraded  functionality,  or  it  may  have  no  ill  effects  on  the 
system,  if  it  affects  a  part  of  the  system  that  is  not  used  in  a 
given  setting.  It  is  the  architect’s  responsibility  to  decide 
whether  a  given  type  mismatch  is  acceptable. 

The  other  reason  for  allowing  generation  of  type-mismatched 
components  and  architectures  is  the  TypeChecker  itself.  To 
establish  behavioral  conformance  between  two  components, 
the  TypeChecker  attempts  to  find  mappings  between  their 
variables  such  that  the  correct  (implication)  relationships 
between  their  invariants,  and  pre-  and  postconditions  hold. 
Since  our  approach  does  not  explicitly  model  basic  types  (see 
Section  2),  the  TypeChecker  essentially  performs  symbolic 
evaluation  of  logical  expressions.  For  this  reason,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  TypeChecker  is  unable  to  correctly 
determine  whether  the  implication  indeed  holds. 

For  example,  assume  that  one  component’s  operation 
precondition  is 

PREl:  n  <=  10 

and  a  candidate  behdNior  subtype’s  corresponding  operation 
precondition  is 

PRE2:  <=  100 

where  n  in  both  expressions  is  declared  to  be  of  the  (basic) 
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type  Natural.  To  establish  that  the  beh^^/\Ol  subtyping 
relationship  holds,  PREI  must  imply  PRE2.  This  is  obviously 
true:  if  a  natural  number  is  less  than  or  equal  to  lO,  its  square 
will  be  less  than  or  equal  to  lOO.  Note  this  would  not  be  true  of 
integers,  for  example  (e.g.,  if  n  =  -20).  The  TypeChecker  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  non-negative  property  of  natural  numbers 
and  cannot  establish  that  the  relationship  between  the  two 
preconditions  is  true.  It  is  pessimistically  inaccurate:  it  treats 
those  cases  for  which  it  cannot  determine  type  conformance  as 
errors.  If  the  architect  either  judges  the  type  mismatch  not  to 
be  critical  or  discovers  that  the  error  is  a  result  of 
TypeChecker' s  inaccuracy,  the  architect  has  the  choice  to 
override  the  TypeChecker  and  proceed  with  code  generation. 

Discussion 

DRADEL  has  been  designed  to  be  easily  evolvable.  Its 
components  can  be  replaced  to  satisfy  new  requirements.  For 
example,  the  file  system-based  Repository  can  be  replaced  with 
a  database  to  keep  track  of  design  elements  and  architectures 
more  elTiciently.  Another  Parser  can  be  substituted  to  support  a 
different  ADL,  while  a  new  TopologicalCons train tChecker, 
e.g.,  Armani  [26],  can  be  used  to  ensure  adherence  to  a 
different  architectural  style.  The  TypeChecker  may  be  replaced 
with  a  component  that  supports  a  different  notion  of 
architectural  evolution  and  analysis;  also,  additional  analysis 
tools  may  be  added,  even  at  runtime,  using  techniques 
described  in  [29].  Finally,  the  existing  CodeGenerator  may  be 
replaced  or  new  generation  components  added  to  support 
different  implementation  infrastructures. 

DRADEL  itself  can  be  used  reflexively  to  model  and  ensure  the 
consistency  of  its  own  evolution.  As  the  diagrams  in  Figures  3 
and  6  and  their  subsequent  discussions  indicate,  there  are  no 
fundamental  differences  between  DRADEL  and  an  application 
modeled,  analyzed,  evolved,  and  implemented  with  its  help. 
Indeed,  DRADEL ’s  architecture  can  be  specified  in  C2SADEL, 
parsed,  checked  for  internal  consistency,  type  checked,  and  the 
environment  itself  partially  generated,  as  discussed  above, 
using  DRADEL. 

5  RELATED  WORK 

This  work  has  been  influenced  by  research  in  several  areas: 
00  typing,  behavioral  specification  of  software,  software 
architectures  and  ADLs,  and  software  environments.  The 
relationship  of  our  approach  to  00  typing  and  behavioral 
specification  techniques  is  discussed  in  Section  2  and  in  more 
depth  in  [21].  In  this  section,  we  relate  our  approach  to 
research  in  software  architectures  and  environments.  The 
unique  aspects  of  our  approach  arc 

•  component  evolution  via  heterogeneous  subtyping; 

•  fonnal  specification,  in  type-theoretic  terms,  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  provided  and  required  functionality; 

•  analysis  of  architectures  for  consistency  by  unifying  corre¬ 
sponding  required  and  provided  operations,  where  the  archi¬ 
tect  possesses  the  authority  to  override  the  analysis  tool 
(“architect’s  discretion”); 

•  implementation  generation;  and 

•  a  component-based,  evolvable  environment. 

We  look  at  related  approaches  mainly  along  these  dimensions. 

We  have  conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  architectural 
approaches,  which  has  indicated  that  their  support  for 
specification-time,  architecture-based  evolution  is  limited  [20, 


23].  ADLs  that  do  address  evolution  typically  rely  on  a  chosen 
implementation  language  and  only  support  a  single  form  of 
subtyping/subclassing,  Rapide  [14]  and  LEDA  [4]  support 
evolution  via  inheritance.  ACME  [8]  supports  structural 
subtyping  via  its  extends  feature,  while  Aesop  [7]  supports 
behavior  preserving  subtyping  to  create  substyles.  UniCon  [36] 
focuses  on  modeling,  analyzing,  and  evolving  software 
connectors;  a  connector  is  evolved  by  changing  its  properties  or 
the  properties  of  its  interaction  points  {roles). 

A  majority  of  ADLs  support  some  form  of  behavioral 
specification  of  components,  connectors,  and  entire 
architectures.  Three  representative  approaches  are  CHAM  [12, 
13],  Rapide,  and  Wright  [1].  These  approaches  allow  the 
specification  of  dynamic  behavior  of  components  and/or 
connectors  and  the  analysis  of  architectures  for  behavioral 
conformance  (using  the  chemical  abstract  machine  formalism, 
partially-ordered  event  sets  and  their  patterns,  and 
communicating  sequential  processes,  respectively).  Although, 
as  discussed  in  Section  2,  invariants  and  pre-  and 
postconditions  can  be  used  to  specify  component  interaction 
protocols,  this  has  not  been  a  particular  focus  or  our  research. 
Similarly  to  C2SADEL,  the  three  approaches  differentiate 
between  provided  and  required  functionality.  CHAM  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  Rapide  employ  their  equivalents  of  our  variable 
placeholders  to  specify  component  expectations  of  the 
surrounding  system.  Wright  addresses  this  issue  indirectly,  by 
interposing  a  connector  between  two,  potentially 
independently  developed,  components.  None  of  the 
approaches  address  the  possibility  of  giving  the  architect  the 
discretion  to  override  a  checking  tool. 

Few  existing  architectural  approaches  support  mapping  of 
architectures  to  their  implementations.  Some,  like  SRTs  SADL 
[27],  provide  techniques  for  refining  architectures  across  levels 
of  abstraction,  but  do  not  carry  the  refinement  into 
implementation.  Others,  like  Rapide,  provide  a  separate 
executable  sublanguage  in  which  systems  may  be  implemented. 
Darwin  [16],  UniCon,  and  Weaves  [10]  generate  “glue”  code 
for  composing  architectural  elements  into  a  system,  but  assume 
that  individual  components  will  be  independently  implemented 
in  a  traditional  PL.  Our  approach  to  generating  an 
implementation  from  an  architecture  is  influenced  more 
directly  by  domain-specific  software  architecture  (DSSA) 
approaches:  by  restricting  the  software  development  space  to  a 
specific  architectural  style,  reference  architecture,  and  possibly 
implementation  infrastructure,  DSSA  projects,  such  as  ADAGE 
[3]  and  MetaH  [38],  have  been  very  successful  at  transferring 
architectural  decisions  to  running  systems.  Aesop  has  been 
successful  in  this  regard  by  adopting  a  similar  philosophy:  like 
C2,  Aesop  provides  a  class  hierarchy  for  its  concepts;  this 
hierarchy,  in  essence,  serves  as  a  domain-specific  language  for 
implementing  Aesop  architectures. 

Finally,  our  work  on  DRADEL  has  drawn  inspiration  from  the 
Inscape  environment  for  software  specification, 
implementation,  and  evolution  [33].  Inscape  addressed  many  of 
the  same  issues  addressed  by  DRADEL  (scale,  evolution, 
complexity,  programming-in-the-large,  practicality  of  the 
approach),  but  did  so  at  a  level  of  abstraction  below 
architecture.  For  example.  Inscape  requires  the  semantics  of 
data  objects  to  be  modeled,  while  DRADEL  treats  them  as 
unelaborated  {basic)  types.  Both  approaches  model  operations 
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in  terms  of  pre-  and  postconditions;  Inscape  also  specifies 
obligations,  predicates  that  must  eventually  be  satisfied  after  an 
operation  is  invoked.  Unlike  our  approach,  which  uses  type- 
theoretic  principles  to  evolve  components,  Inscape  supports 
component  evolution  at  a  finer  level  of  granularity  and  in  a  less 
systematic  manner  by  adding,  removing,  and  changing  pre-  and 
postcondition  predicates,  and  also  by  changing  the 
implementation  itself.  Inscape  also  provides  component 
browsing,  retrieval,  and  version  management  support. 
Although  it  has  not  been  a  focus  of  our  work  to  date,  we 
believe  that  dr  ADEL ’s  architecture  is  flexible  enough  to  include 
such  functionality.  Finally,  it  is  unclear  whether  Inscape  could 
be  used  reflexively  in  its  own  development  and  evolution. 

6  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

Software  architectures  provide  a  promising  basis  for 
supporting  software  evolution.  However,  improved  evolvability 
cannot  be  achieved  simply  by  focusing  solely  on  architectures, 
just  like  a  new  programming  language  cannot  by  itself  solve 
the  problems  of  software  engineering.  A  programming 
language  is  only  a  tool  that  allows  (but  does  not  force) 
developers  to  put  sound  software  engineering  techniques  into 
practice.  Similarly,  one  can  think  of  software  architectures,  and 
ADLs  in  particular,  as  tools  that  also  must  be  supported  with 
specific  techniques  to  achieve  desired  properties.  This  paper 
has  outlined  such  techniques  and  has  discussed  tool  support  for 
evolving  software  components  in  a  manner  that  preserves  the 
desired  architectural  properties  and  relationships. 

These  techniques  are  based  on  the  recognition  that  software 
architectures  need  not  always  be  rigid  in  establishing 
properties  such  as  consistency  and  completeness.  For 
example,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  two  components  that 
share  a  communication  link  can  actually  communicate  (e.g., 
due  to  mismatched  interfaces).  At  the  architectural  level,  this 
mismatch  can  be  detected  via  type  checking  and  prevented. 
However,  even  if  such  a  configuration  is  allowed  to  propagate 
into  the  implemented  system,  implementation-time  decisions 
may  still  allow  the  system  to  perform  at  least  in  a  degraded 
mode.  Thus,  informing  the  architect  of  the  potential  problem 
and  leaving  the  decision  up  to  the  architect  is  often  preferable 
to  automatically  rejecting  the  option. 

Architectures  also  have  a  great  potential  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  resulting  software  by  allowing  early  analysis.  Of 
course,  ensuring  specific  properties  of  a  system  at  the  level  of 
architecture  is  of  little  value  unless  it  can  also  be  ensured  that 
those  properties  will  be  preserved  in  the  resulting 
implementation.  Attempting  to  do  so  manually  is  much  more 
error  prone  than  by  utilizing  a  systematic  and  automated 
approach. 

In  this  paper,  we  have  presented  a  simple  and  practical 
approach  for  transferring  architecture-level  decisions  to  the 
implementation.  We  do  not  attempt  to  provide  a  general 
solution  for  system  generation.  That  would  essentially  reduce 
architecture-based  software  development  to  a  variant  of 
transformational  programming  [32],  thus  inheriting  all  of  the 
latter’s  problems  and  limitations,  with  the  added  problem  of 
scale.  Instead,  the  problem  is  rendered  more  tractable  by 
focusing  on  a  particular  architectural  style  and  implementation 
infrastructure.  We  do,  however,  have  the  flexibility  to 
incrementally  generalize  our  support  for  system  generation 


since  DR  ADEL  is  evolvable  and  can  easily  accommodate 
additional  code  generation  tools. 

DRADEL  is  a  culmination  of  several  years  of  research  in 
software  architectures  and  ADLs,  evolution,  and  OTS  reuse. 
We  believe  that  the  concepts  embodied  in  DRADEL  make  it  a 
promising  candidate  for  extracting  a  more  general,  “reference” 
architecture  for  environments  for  architecture-based 
development  and  evolution  and,  in  particular,  for  transferring 
architectural  decisions  to  the  implementation.  We  intend  to 
investigate  this  possibility  in  the  future. 

A  number  of  additional  issues  remain  items  of  future  work. 
We  are  currently  considering  several  existing  theorem  provers 
and  model  checkers  as  possible  complements  to  DRADEL’s 
TypeChecker:  NORA/HAMMR  [35],  Larch  proof  assistant 
(LP)  [11],  VCR  [6],  and  PVS  [30].®  Operation  pre-  and 
postconditions  are  currently  only  comments  in  a  generated 
implementation  and  serve  as  guidelines  to  developers.  We 
intend  to  promote  these  comments  to  assertions  that  can  be 
checked  at  system  execution  time,  and  are  beginning  to  adapt 
the  appropriate  techniques  for  doing  so  [34].  Finally,  we  will 
fully  integrate  DRADEL  with  ArchStudio,  our  toolset  for 
runtime  architecture-based  evolution  [29].  Other  items  of 
future  work  include  investigation  of  the  applicability  of  our 
type  theory  for  evolving  connectors,  application  of  the  type 
theory  to  other  ADLs  and  across  multiple  levels  of 
architectural  refinement,  and  automating  the  evolution  of 
existing  components  to  populate  partial  architectures. 
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Abstract:  Software  architecture  descriptions  are  high-level  models  of  software  systems. 

Most  existing  special-purpose  architectural  notations  have  a  great  deal  of 
expressive  power  but  are  not  well  integrated  with  common  development 
methods.  Conversely,  mainstream  development  methods  are  accessible  to 
developers,  but  lack  the  semantics  needed  for  extensive  analysis.  In  our 
previous  work,  we  described  an  approach  to  combining  the  advantages  of 
these  two  ways  of  modeling  architectures.  While  this  approach  suggested  a 
practical  strategy  for  bringing  architectural  modeling  into  wider  use,  it 
introduced  specialized  extensions  to  a  standard  modeling  notation,  which 
could  also  hamper  wide  adoption  of  the  approach.  This  paper  attempts  to 
assess  the  suitability  of  a  standard  design  method  “as  is”  for  modeling 
software  architectures. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Software  architecture  is  an  aspect  of  software  engineering  directed  at 
reducing  the  costs  of  developing  applications  and  increasing  the  potential  for 
commonality  among  different  members  of  a  closely  related  product  family 
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[6,  19].  Software  development  based  on  common  architectural  idioms  has  its 
focus  shifted  from  lines-of-code  to  coarser-grained  architectural  elements 
and  their  overall  interconnection  structure.  This  enables  developers  to 
abstract  away  the  unnecessary  details  and  focus  on  the  “big  picture:”  system 
structure,  high  level  communication  protocols,  assignment  of  software 
components  and  connectors  to  hardware  components,  development  process, 
and  so  on  [6,  7,  9,  19,  28,  29].  The  basic  promise  of  software  architecture 
research  is  that  better  software  systems  can  result  from  modeling  their 
important  aspects  during,  and  especially  early  in  the  development.  Choosing 
which  aspects  to  model  and  how  to  evaluate  them  are  two  decisions  that 
frame  software  architecture  research  [13]. 

Part  of  the  software  architecture  research  community  has  focused  on 
analytic  evaluation  of  architecture  descriptions.  Many  researchers  have  come 
to  believe  that,  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  an  architectural  focus,  software 
architecture  must  be  provided  with  its  own  body  of  specification  languages 
and  analysis  techniques  [3,  5,  32].  Such  languages  are  needed  to  demonstrate 
properties  of  a  system  upstream,  thus  minimizing  the  costs  of  errors.  They 
are  also  needed  to  provide  abstractions  that  are  adequate  for  modeling  a 
large  system,  while  ensuring  sufficient  detail  for  establishing  properties  of 
interest.  A  large  number  of  architecture  description  languages  (ADLs)  has 
been  proposed  [2,  4,  9,  10,  12,  17,  25,  31]. 

Each  ADL  embodies  a  particular  approach  to  the  specification  and 
evolution  of  an  architecture.  Answering  specific  evaluation  questions 
demands  powerful,  specialized  modeling  and  analysis  techniques  that 
address  specific  aspects  in  depth.  However,  the  emphasis  on  depth  over 
breadth  of  the  model  can  make  it  difficult  to  integrate  these  models  with 
other  development  artifacts,  because  the  rigor  of  formal  methods  draws  the 
modeler’s  attention  away  from  day-to-day  development  concerns.  The  use  of 
special-purpose  modeling  languages  has  made  this  part  of  the  architecture 
community  fairly  fragmented,  as  revealed  by  a  recent  survey  of  architecture 
description  languages  [14]. 

Another  part  of  the  community  has  focused  on  modeling  a  wide  range  of 
issues  that  arise  in  software  development,  perhaps  with  a  family  of  models 
that  span  and  relate  the  issues  of  concern.  By  paying  the  cost  of  making  such 
models,  developers  gain  the  benefit  of  clarifying  and  communicating  their 
understanding  of  the  system.  However,  emphasizing  breadth  over  depth 
potentially  allows  many  problems  and  errors  to  go  undetected,  because  lack 
of  rigor  allows  developers  to  ignore  certain  details.  Several  competing 
notations  have  been  used  in  this  part  of  the  community,  but  there  now  exists 
a  concerted  effort  to  standardize  methods  for  object-oriented  analysis  and 
design  [18]. 
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In  our  previous  work,  we  described  an  approach  to  combining  the 
advantages  of  specialized,  highly  formal  methods  of  modeling  architectures 
with  general,  less  formal  design  methods  [24].  This  approach  suggested  a 
practical  strategy  for  bringing  architectural  modeling  into  wider  use,  namely 
by  incorporating  substantial  elements  of  architectural  models  into  a  standard 
design  method,  the  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)  [20].  However,  our 
technique  is  not  without  drawbacks:  for  each  architectural  approach  and 
ADL,  we  introduced  a  somewhat  specialized  extension  to  UML.  In 
particular,  we  relied  heavily  on  UML’s  Object  Constraint  Language  (OCL) 
[23]  to  specify  architecture-  and  ADL-specific  concepts. 

OCL  constraints  are  highly  formal.  Their  formality  may  hamper  wide 
adoption  of  our  technique,  although  end  users  of  the  enhanced  UML  meta¬ 
model  typically  will  not  need  to  write  OCL  constraints.  Furthermore,  OCL  is 
a  part  of  the  standard  UML  definition  and  it  is  expected  that  standardized 
UML  tools  will  be  able  to  process  it.  However,  OCL  is  considered  an 
uninterpreted  part  of  UML  and  UML  tools  may  not  support  it  to  the  extent 
needed  for  creating,  manipulating,  analyzing,  and  evolving  designs.  For  this 
reason,  in  this  paper  we  attempt  to  assess  the  suitability  of  UML  “as  is”  for 
modeling  software  architectures.  In  particular,  we  focus  on  one  of  the 
architectural  approaches  we  addressed  previously  [24],  the  C2  architectural 
style  [29].  We  use  a  simple  meeting  scheduler  application  to  highlight  the 
issues.  In  the  process,  we  attempt  to  shed  light  on  the  relationship  between 
architecture  and  design. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  The  next  section  briefly  describes 
UML.  Section  3  briefly  describes  the  example  application,  a  meeting 
scheduler,  used  to  illustrate  our  arguments  throughout  the  paper.  In 
Section  4,  we  introduce  the  C2  style  and  discuss  a  possible  C2  architecture 
for  the  meeting  scheduler  application.  Section  5  provides  a  “C2  style”  UML 
design  of  the  meeting  scheduler.  We  discuss  the  results  and  key  lessons 
learned  in  Section  6.  Our  conclusions  round  out  the  paper. 


2.  OVERVIEW  OF  UML 


2.1  UML  Background 

A  UML  model  of  a  software  system  consists  of  several  partial  models, 
each  of  which  addresses  a  certain  set  of  issues  at  a  certain  level  of  fidelity. 
There  are  eight  issues  addressed  by  UML  models: 

1 .  classes  and  their  declared  attributes,  operations,  and  relationships; 

2.  the  possible  states  and  behavior  of  individual  classes; 
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3.  packages  of  classes  and  their  dependencies; 

4.  example  scenarios  of  system  usage  including  kinds  of  users  and 
relationships  between  user  tasks; 

5.  the  behavior  of  the  overall  system  in  the  context  of  a  usage  scenario; 

6.  examples  of  object  instances  with  actual  attributes  and  relationships  in 
the  context  of  a  scenario 

7.  examples  of  the  actual  behavior  of  interacting  instances  in  the  context  of 
a  scenario;  and 

8.  the  deployment  and  communication  of  software  components  on 
distributed  hosts. 

Fidelity  refers  to  how  close  the  model  will  be  to  the  eventual  implementation 
of  the  system:  low-fidelity  models  tend  to  be  used  early  in  the  life-cycle  and 
are  more  problem-oriented  and  generic,  whereas  high-fidelity  models  tend  to 
be  used  later  and  are  more  solution-oriented  and  specific.  Increasing  fidelity 
demands  effort  and  knowledge  to  build  more  detailed  models,  but  results  in 
more  properties  of  the  model  holding  true  in  the  system. 

UML  is  a  graphical  language  with  fairly  well-defined  syntax  and 
semantics.  The  syntax  of  the  graphical  presentation  is  specified  by  examples 
and  a  mapping  from  graphical  elements  to  elements  of  the  underlying 
semantic  model  [22].  The  syntax  and  semantics  of  the  underlying  model  are 
specified  semi-formally  via  a  meta-model,  descriptive  text,  and  constraints 
[21].  The  meta-model  is  itself  a  UML  model  that  specifies  the  abstract 
syntax  of  UML  models.  This  is  much  like  using  a  BNF  grammar  to  specify 
the  syntax  of  a  programming  language.  For  example,  the  UML  meta-model 
states  that  a  Class  is  one  kind  of  model  element  with  certain  attributes,  and 
that  a  Feature  is  another  kind  of  model  element  with  its  own  attributes,  and 
that  there  is  a  one-to-many  composition  relationship  between  them. 

UML  is  an  extensible  language  in  that  new  constructs  may  be  added  to 
address  new  issues  in  software  development.  Three  mechanisms  are 
provided  to  allow  limited  extension  to  new  issues  without  changing  the 
existing  syntax  or  semantics  of  the  language.  (1)  Constraints  place  semantic 
restrictions  on  particular  design  elements.  (2)  Tagged  values  allow  new 
attributes  to  be  added  to  particular  elements  of  the  model.  (3)  Stereotypes 
allow  groups  of  constraints  and  tagged  values  to  be  given  descriptive  names 
and  applied  to  other  model  elements;  the  semantic  effect  is  as  if  the 
constraints  and  tagged  values  were  applied  directly  to  those  elements. 
Another  possible  extension  mechanism  is  to  modify  the  meta-model,  but  this 
approach  results  in  a  completely  new  notation  to  which  standard  UML  tools 
cannot  be  applied.  We  discuss  this  approach  in  more  detail  in  Section  2.2. 

Figure  1  shows  the  parts  of  the  UML  meta-model  used  in  this  paper.  We 
have  simplified  the  meta-model  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
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Figure  1.  Simplified  UML  meta-model  (adapted  from  [21]). 


2.2  Our  Strategy  for  Adapting  UML  for  Architecture 
Modeling 

In  [24]  we  studied  two  possible  approaches  to  using  UML  to  model 
architectures.  One  approach  is  to  define  an  ADL-specific  meta-model.  This 
approach  has  been  used  in  more  comprehensive  formalizations  of 
architectural  styles  [I,  12].  Defining  a  new  meta-model  helps  to  formalize 
the  ADL,  but  does  not  aid  integration  with  standard  design  methods.  By 
defining  our  new  meta-classes  as  subclasses  of  existing  meta-classes  we 
would  achieve  some  integration.  For  example,  defining  Component  as  a 
subclass  of  meta-class  Class  would  give  it  the  ability  to  participate  in  any 
relationship  in  which  Class  can  participate.  This  is  basically  the  integration 
that  we  desire.  However,  this  integration  approach  requires  modifications  to 
the  meta-model  that  would  not  conform  to  the  UML  standard;  therefore,  we 
cannot  expect  UML-compliant  tools  to  support  it. 

The  approach  for  which  we  opted  instead  was  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
using  UML’s  built-in  extension  mechanisms  on  existing  meta-classes  [24]. 
This  allows  the  use  of  existing  and  future  UML-compliant  tools  to  represent 
the  desired  architectural  models,  and  to  support  architectural  style 
conformance  checking  when  OCL-compliant  tools  become  available.  Our 
basic  strategy  was  to  first  choose  an  existing  meta-class  from  the  UML 
meta-model  that  is  semantically  close  to  an  ADL  construct,  and  then  define  a 
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stereotype  that  can  be  applied  to  instances  of  that  meta-class  to  constrain  its 
semantics  to  that  of  the  ADL. 

Neither  of  the  two  approaches  answers  the  deeper  question  of  UML’s 
suitability  for  modeling  software  architectures  “as  is,”  i.e.,  without  defining 
meta-models  specific  to  a  particular  architectural  approach  or  extending  the 
existing  UML  meta-model.  Such  an  exercise  would  highlight  the  respective 
advantages  of  special-  and  general-purpose  design  notations  in  modeling 
architectures.  It  also  has  the  potential  to  fiirther  clarify  the  relationship 
between  software  architecture  and  design.  Therefore,  in  this  paper  we  study 
the  characteristics  of  using  the  existing  UML  features  to  model  architectures 
in  a  particular  style,  C2. 


3.  EXAMPLE  APPLICATION 

The  example  we  selected  to  motivate  the  discussion  in  this  paper  is  a 
simplified  version  of  the  meeting  scheduler  problem,  initially  proposed  by 
van  Lamsweerde  and  colleagues  [8]  and  recently  considered  as  a  candidate 
model  problem  in  software  architectures  [27].  We  have  chosen  this  problem 
partly  because  of  our  prior  experience  with  designing  and  implementing  a 
distributed  meeting  scheduler  in  the  C2  architectural  style,  described  in  [29]. 

Meetings  are  typically  arranged  in  the  following  way.  A  meeting  initiator 
asks  all  potential  meeting  attendees  for  a  set  of  dates  on  which  they  cannot 
attend  the  meeting  (their  “exclusion”  set)  and  a  set  of  dates  on  which  they 
would  prefer  the  meeting  to  take  place  (their  “preference”  set).  The 
exclusion  and  preference  sets  are  contained  in  some  time  interval  prescribed 
by  the  meeting  initiator  (the  “date  range”). 

The  initiator  also  asks  active  participants  to  provide  any  special 
equipment  requirements  on  the  meeting  location  (e.g.,  overhead-projector, 
workstation,  network  connection,  telephones);  the  initiator  may  also  ask 
important  participants  to  state  preferences  for  the  meeting  location. 

The  proposed  meeting  date  should  belong  to  the  stated  date  range  and  to 
none  of  the  exclusion  sets.  It  should  also  ideally  belong  to  as  many 
preference  sets  as  possible.  A  date  conflict  occurs  when  no  such  date  can  be 
found.  A  conflict  is  strong  when  no  date  can  be  found  within  the  date  range 
and  outside  all  exclusion  sets;  it  is  weak  when  dates  can  be  found  within  the 
date  range  and  outside  all  exclusion  sets,  but  no  date  can  be  found  at  the 
intersection  of  all  preference  sets.  Conflicts  can  be  resolved  in  several  ways: 

-  the  initiator  extends  the  date  range; 

-  some  participants  expand  their  preference  set  or  narrow  down  their 
exclusion  set;  or 

-  some  participants  withdraw  from  the  meeting. 
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4.  MODELING  THE  EXAMPLE  APPLICATION  IN 
C2 


4.1  Overview  of  C2 

Cl  is  a  software  architectural  style  for  user  interface  intensive  systems 
[29].  c2sadel  is  an  ADL  for  describing  C2-style  architectures  [12,  15]; 
henceforth,  in  the  interest  of  clarity,  we  use  “C2”  to  refer  to  the  combination 
C2  and  C2SADEL.  In  a  C2-style  architecture,  connectors  transmit  messages 
between  components,  while  components  maintain  state,  perform  operations, 
and  exchange  messages  with  other  components  via  two  interfaces  (named 
“top”  and  “bottom”).  Each  interface  consists  of  a  set  of  messages  that  may 
be  sent  and  a  set  of  messages  that  may  be  received.  Inter-component 
messages  are  either  requests  for  a  component  to  perform  an  operation,  or 
notifications  that  a  given  component  has  performed  an  operation  or  changed 
state. 

In  the  C2  style,  components  may  not  directly  exchange  messages;  they 
may  only  do  so  via  connectors.  Each  component  interface  may  be  attached  to 
at  most  one  connector.  A  connector  may  be  attached  to  any  number  of  other 
components  and  connectors.  Request  messages  may  only  be  sent  “upward” 
through  the  architecture,  and  notification  messages  may  only  be  sent 
“downward.” 

The  C2  style  further  demands  that  components  communicate  with  each 
other  only  through  message-passing,  never  through  shared  memory.  Also, 
C2  requires  that  notifications  sent  from  a  component  correspond  to  the 
operations  of  its  internal  object,  rather  than  the  needs  of  any  components  that 
receive  those  notifications.  This  constraint  on  notifications  helps  to  ensure 
substrate  independence,  which  is  the  ability  to  reuse  a  C2  component  in 
architectures  with  differing  substrate  components  (e.g.,  different  window 
systems).  The  C2  style  explicitly  does  not  make  any  assumptions  about  the 
language(s)  in  which  the  components  or  connectors  are  implemented, 
whether  or  not  components  execute  in  their  own  threads  of  control,  the 
deployment  of  components  to  hosts,  or  the  communication  protocol(s)  used 
by  connectors. 

4.2  Modeling  the  Meeting  Scheduler  in  C2 

Figure  2  shows  a  graphical  depiction  of  a  possible  C2-styIe  architecture 
for  a  simple  meeting  scheduler  system.  This  system  consists  of  components 
supporting  the  functionality  of  a  Meetinginitiator  and  several  potential 
meeting  Attendees  and  Important  Attendees.  Three  C2  connectors  are  used  to 
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route  messages  among  the  components.  Certain  messages  from  the  Initiator 
are  sent  both  to  Attendees  and  Important  Attendees^  while  others  (e.g.,  to 
obtain  meeting  location  preferences)  are  only  routed  to  Important  Attendees. 
Since  a  C2  component  has  only  one  communication  port  on  its  top  and  one 
on  its  bottom,  and  all  message  routing  functionality  is  relegated  to 
connectors,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  MainConn  to  ensure  that  AttConn  and 
ImportantAttConn  above  it  receive  only  those  message  relevant  to  their 
respective  attached  components. 


Figure  2.  A  C2“Stylc  architecture  for  a  meeting  scheduler  system. 


The  Initiator  component  sends  requests  for  meeting  information  to 
Attendees  and  Important  Attendees.  The  two  sets  of  components  notify  the 
Initiator  component,  which  attempts  to  schedule  a  meeting  and  either 
requests  that  each  potential  attendee  mark  it  in  his/her  calendar  (if  the 
meeting  can  be  scheduled),  or  it  sends  other  requests  to  attendees  to  extend 
the  date  range,  remove  a  set  of  excluded  dates,  add  preferred  dates,  or 
withdraw  from  the  meeting.  Each  Attendee  and  ImportantAttendee 
component,  in  turn,  notifies  the  Initiator  of  its  date,  equipment,  and  location 
preferences,  as  well  as  excluded  dates.  Attendee  and  ImportantAttendee 
components  cannot  make  requests  of  the  Meetinginitiator  component,  since 
they  are  above  it  in  the  architecture. 

Most  of  this  information  is  implicit  in  the  graphical  view  of  the 
architecture  shown  in  Figure  2.  For  this  reason,  we  specify  the  architecture 
in  C2SADEL,  a  textual  language  for  modeling  C2-style  architectures  [11,  12, 
15].  For  simplicity,  we  assume  that  all  attendees’  equipment  needs  will  be 
met,  and  that  a  meeting  location  will  be  available  on  the  given  date  and  that 
it  will  be  satisfactory  for  all  (or  most)  of  the  important  attendees. 

The  Meetinginitiator  component  is  specified  below.  The  component  only 
communicates  with  other  parts  of  the  architecture  through  its  top  port. 
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component  Meetinglnitlator  is 
interface 

top_domain  is 
out 

GetPrefSet  (); 

GetExcISet  (); 

GetEquipReqts  (); 

GetLocPrefs  (); 

RemoveExclSet  (); 

RequestWithdrawal  (to  Attendee); 

RequestWithdrawal  (to  ImportantAttendee); 

AddPrefDates  (); 

MarkMtg  (d  :  date;  I :  loc_type); 
in 

PrefSet  (p  :  date_rng); 

ExcISet  (e :  date_rng); 

EquipReqts  (eq  :  equip_type); 

LocPref  (I :  loc_type); 
bottom_domain  is 
out  null; 
in  null; 

parameters  null; 
methods 

procedure  Start  (); 
procedure  Finish  (); 

procedure  SchedMtg  (p  :  set  date_rng;  e  :  set  date_rng); 
procedure  AddPrefSet  (pref :  date_rng); 
procedure  AddExcISet  (exc :  date_rng); 
procedure  AddEquipReqts  (eq  :  equip„type); 
procedure  AddLocPref  (I :  loc_type); 
function  AttendlnfoCompI  ()  return  boolean; 
procedure  IncNumAttends  (n  :  integer); 
function  GetNumAttends  () :  return  integer; 
behavior 
startup 

invoke_methods  Start; 

always_generate  GetPrefSet,  GetExcISet,  GetEquipReqts, 

GetLocPrefs; 

cleanup 

invoke.methods  Finish; 
always^generate  null; 
recelved.messages  PrefSet; 

invoke_methods  AddPrefSet,  IncNumAttends,  AttendlnfoCompI, 
GetNumAttends,  SchedMtg; 

may_generate  RemoveExclSet  xor  RequestWithdrawal  xor 

MarkMtg; 

recelved_messages  ExcISet; 

invoke_methods  AddExcISet,  AttendlnfoCompI,  GetNumAttends, 

SchedMtg; 

may_generate  AddPrefDates  xor  RemoveExclSet  xor 
RequestWithdrawal  xor  MarkMtg; 

received_message5  EquipReqts; 

invoke.methods  AddEquipReqts,  AttendlnfoCompI, 
GetNumAttends,  SchedMtg; 

may_generate  AddPrefDates  xor  RemoveExclSet  xor 
RequestWithdrawal  xor  MarkMtg; 

received_.messages  LocPref; 
lnvoke_methods  AddLocPref; 
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always_generate  null; 

context 

bottom_most  computation  aLu  nit; 

end  Meeting  Initiator; 


The  Attendee  and  Important  Attendee  components  receive  meeting 
scheduling  requests  from  the  Initiator  and  notify  it  of  the  appropriate 
information.  The  two  types  of  components  only  communicate  with  other 
parts  of  the  architecture  through  their  bottom  ports. 

component  Attendee  is 
interface 

top„domain  is 
out  null; 
in  null; 

bottom.domain  is 
out 

PrefSet  (p :  date.rng); 

ExcISet  (e :  date_rng); 

EquIpReqts  (eq  :  equipjype); 

Witdrawn  (); 

In 

GetPrefSet  (); 

GetExcISet  Q; 

GetEquipReqts  (); 

RemoveExcISet  (); 

RequestWithdrawal  (); 

AddPrefDates  {); 

MarkMtg  (d  :  date;  I :  loc_type); 
parameters  null; 
methods 

procedure  Start  (); 
procedure  Finish  (); 

procedure  NoteMtg  (d  :  date;  I :  loc„type); 
function  DeterminePrefSet  ()  return  date_rng; 
function  DetermineExcISet  ()  return  date„rng; 
function  AddPrefDates  ()  return  date„rng; 
function  RemoveExcISet  ()  return  date_rng; 
procedure  DetermineEquipReqts  (eq  :  equip_type); 
behavior 
startup 

invoke_methods  Start; 
always_generate  null; 
cleanup 

invoke„methods  Finish; 
always_generate  null; 
received^messages  GetPrefSet; 

invoke_methods  DeterminePrefSet; 
always_generate  PrefSet; 
received_messages  AddPrefDates; 
invoke_methods  AddPrefDates; 
always_generate  PrefSet; 
received_messages  GetExcISet; 

lnvoke„methods  DetermineExcISet; 
always_generate  ExcISet; 
recelved_messages  GetEquipReqts; 
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invoke_methods  DetermineEquipReqts; 
afways^generate  EquIpReqts; 
received„messages  RemoveExclSet; 
invoke_methods  RemoveExclSet; 
always_generate  ExcISet; 
received_messages  RequestWithdrawal; 
invoke_methods  Finish; 
aiways^generate  Withdrawn; 
received_messages  MarkMtg; 
invoke^methods  NoteMtg; 
always^generate  null; 

context 

top_most  computationaLunit; 
end  Attendee: 


ImportantAttendee  is  a  specialization  of  the  Attendee  component:  it 
duplicates  all  of  Attendee's  functionality  and  adds  specification  of  meeting 
location  preferences.  ImportantAttendee  is  thus  specified  as  a  subtype  of 
Attendee  that  preserves  its  interface  and  behavior,  but  can  implement  that 
behavior  in  a  new  manner. 

component  ImportantAttendee  is  subtype  Attendee  (int  and  beh) 
interface 

bottom_domain  is 
out 

LocPrefs  (I :  loc_type); 

In 

GetLocPrefs  (); 

methods 

function  DetermineLocPrefs  ()  return  loc_type; 
behavior 

received_messages  GetLocPrefs; 

lnvoke_methods  DetermineLocPrefs; 
always_generate  LocPrefs; 
end  ImportantAttendee; 


The  MeetingScheduler  architecture  depicted  in  Figure  2  is  shown  below. 
The  architecture  is  specified  with  conceptual  components  (i.e.,  component 
types).  Each  conceptual  component  (e.g..  Attendee)  can  be  instantiated 
multiple  times  in  a  system. 

architecture  MeetingScheduler  is 
conceptuaLcomponents 
top^most 
Attendee; 

ImportantAttendee; 
internal  null 
bottom_most 

Meetinglnitiator; 

connectors 

connector  MainConn  is 

message.filter  no_filterlng; 
end  MainConn; 
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connector  AttConn  Is 

message_filter  no_filterlng; 
end  AttConn; 

connector  ImportantAttConn  Is 
message_filter  no_filtering; 
end  ImportantAttConn; 
architecturaLtopology 

connector  AttConn  connections 
top_ports 
Attendee; 
bottom_  ports 
MainConn; 

connector  ImportantAttConn  connections 
top^ports 

ImportantAttendee; 

bottom_ports 

MainConn; 

connector  MainConn  connections 
top_  ports 
AttConn; 

ImportantAttConn; 

bottom_ports 

Meetinglnitiator; 
end  MeetingScheduler; 


An  instance  of  the  architecture  (a  system)  is  specified  by  instantiating  the 
components.  For  example,  an  instance  of  the  meeting  scheduler  application 
with  three  participants  and  two  important  participants  is  specified  as  follows. 

system  MeetingScheduler_1  Is 

architecture  MeetingScheduler  with 

Attendee  instance  Att_1,  Att_2,  Att„3; 

ImportantAttendee  instance  lmpAtt_1,  lmpAtt_2; 

Meetinglnitiator  Instance  Mtg!nit_1; 
end  MeetingScheduler_1; 


5.  MODELING  THE  C2-STYLE  MEETING 
SCHEDULER  APPLICATION  IN  UML 

The  process  of  designing  a  C2 -style  application  in  UML  should  be  driven 
and  constrained  both  by  the  rules  of  C2  and  the  modeling  features  available 
in  UML.  The  two  must  be  considered  simultaneously.  For  this  reason,  the 
initial  steps  in  this  process  are  to  develop  a  domain  model  for  a  given 
application  in  UML  and  an  informal  C2  architectural  diagram,  such  as  the 
one  from  Figure  2.  Such  an  architectural  diagram  is  key  to  making  the 
appropriate  mappings  between  classes  in  the  domain  and  architectural 
components.  Furthermore,  it  points  to  the  need  to  explicitly  model 
connectors  in  any  C2-style  architecture.  Another  important  aspect  of  C2 
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architectures  is  the  prominence  of  components’  message  interfaces.  This  is 
reflected  in  a  UML  design  by  modeling  interfaces  explicitly  and 
independently  of  the  classes  that  will  implement  those  interfaces. 


Person 


A  IStrongli^ontlictsVrtm 


[Conflict^th  OJn 


LLJl 


Meeting 

Initiator 


1 

-  Attendee 

Important 

Attendee 

5 

0.* 

PreferE 


Location 


iPirefers 


[Proposes 


Invites 


Date 


Meeting 


Figure  3.  UML  class  diagram  for  the  meeting  scheduler  application.  Details  (attributes  and 
methods)  of  each  individual  class  have  been  suppressed  for  clarity. 


Our  initial  attempt  at  a  UML  class  diagram  for  the  meeting  scheduler 
application  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  diagram  shows  the  domain  model  for 
the  meeting  scheduler  application  consisting  of  the  domain  classes,  their 
inheritance  relationships,  and  their  associations.  The  diagram  abstracts  away 
many  architectural  details,  such  as  the  mapping  of  classes  in  the  domain  to 
implementation  components,  the  order  of  interactions  among  the  different 
classes,  and  so  forth.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  semantics  of  class  interaction 
is  missing  from  the  diagram.  For  example,  the  Invites  association  associates 
two  Meetings  with  one  or  more  Attendees  and  one  Meetinginitiator. 
However,  the  association  does  not  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  two  Meetings 
are  intended  to  represent  a  range  of  possible  meeting  dates,  rather  than  a  pair 
of  related  meetings. 

Each  class  exports  one  or  more  interfaces,  shown  in  Figure  4.  The 
ImportantMtgInit  and  ImportantMtgAttend  interfaces  inherit  from  the 
Mtgfnit  and  MtgAttend  interfaces,  respectively.  The  only  difference  is  the 
added  operation  to  request  and  notify  of  location  preferences. 
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Note  that  every  interface  element  corresponds  to  a  C2  message  in  the 
architecture  specified  in  Section  4.2.  All  methods  in  the  UML  design  will  be 
implemented  as  asynchronous  message  passes,  as  they  would  in  C2.  Since 
C2  components  communicate  via  implicit  invocation,  C2  messages  do  not 
have  return  values;  this  is  also  reflected  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4.  Meeting  scheduler  class  interfaces. 


In  order  to  model  a  C2  architecture  in  UML,  connectors  must  be  defined. 
Although  connectors  fulfill  a  role  different  from  components,  they  can  also 
be  modeled  with  UML  classes.  However  a  C2  connector  is  by  definition 
generic  and  can  accommodate  any  number  ant  type  of  C2  components; 
informally,  the  interface  of  a  C2  connector  is  a  union  of  the  interfaces  of  its 
attached  components.  UML  does  not  support  this  form  of  genericity,  so  that 
the  connectors  specified  in  UML  have  to  be  application-specific.  For  that 
purpose,  the  connectors  for  the  meeting  scheduler  application  share  the 
components’  interfaces.  Each  connector  can  be  thought  of  as  a  simple  class 
that  forwards  each  message  it  receives  to  the  appropriate  components. 
Therefore,  while  the  component  class  interface  specifications,  shown  in 
Figure  4,  correspond  to  the  different  C2  components’  outgoing  messages 
(i.e.,  their  provided  functionality),  the  connector  interfaces  are  routers  of 
both  the  incoming  and  outgoing  messages,  as  depicted  in  Figure  5. 
Connectors  do  not  add  any  functionality  at  the  domain  model  level;  we  have 
thus  chosen  to  omit  them  from  the  class  diagram  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  5.  Application-specific  UML  classes  representing  C2  connectors. 


A  refined  class  diagram  for  the  meeting  scheduler  application  is  shown  in 
Figure  6.  The  Attendee  and  ImportantAttendee  classes  are  related  by 
interface  inheritance,  which  is  depicted  in  Figure  4,  but  is  only  implicit  in 
Figure  6  (and  altogether  omitted  from  Figure  3).  We  have  omitted  from 
Figure  6  the  Location,  Meeting,  and  Date  classes  shown  in  Figure  3,  since 
they  have  not  been  impacted.  We  have  also  omitted  the  two  superclasses  for 
the  components  and  connectors  {Person  and  Conn,  respectively). 

Note  that  the  class  diagram  in  Figure  6  is  similar  in  its  structure  to  the  C2 
architecture  depicted  in  Figure  2.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  diagram  in 
Figure  2  depicts  instances  of  the  different  components  and  connectors,  while 
a  UML  class  diagram  depicts  classes  and  their  associations.  UML  provides 
several  types  of  diagrams  that  depict  class  instances  (objects).  One  candidate 
is  UML’s  object  diagrams;  however,  we  choose  to  depict  a  collaboration 
diagram  to  further  draw  the  contrast  between  UML  and  C2. 
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Figure  6.  UML  class  diagram  for  the  meeting  scheduler  application  designed  in  the  C2 
architectural  style. 


Figure  7  shows  the  collaboration  between  an  instance  of  the 
Meetinginitiator  class  (A/7)  and  any  instances  of  Attendee  and 
ImportantAttendee  classes:  MI  issues  a  request  for  a  set  of  preferred  meeting 
dates;  AfC,  an  instance  of  the  MainConn  class  routes  the  request  to  instances 
of  both  connectors  above  it,  AC  and  lAC^  which,  in  turn,  route  the  requests  to 
all  components  attached  on  their  top  sides;  each  participant  component 
chooses  a  preferred  date  and  notifies  any  components  below  it  of  that  choice; 
these  notification  messages  will  eventually  be  routed  to  MI  via  the 
connectors.  Note  that,  if  MI  had  sent  the  request  to  get  meeting  location 
preferences  {GetLoePrefs  in  the  ImportantMtgInit  interface  in  Figure  4),  AfC 
would  have  routed  them  only  to  I  AC  and  none  of  the  instances  of  the 
Attendee  class  would  have  received  that  request 
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1  :  Attendee  N  1:  ImoortantAttendeel  J 

7:PrefSet(date_mg)j^ 
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Figure  7.  Collaboration  diagram  for  the  meeting  scheduler  application  showing  a  response  to 
a  request  issued  by  the  Meetinginitiator  to  hoih  Attendees  and  Important  Attendees. 


The  above  diagrams,  and  particularly  Figure  6,  differ  from  a  C2 
architecture  in  that  they  explicitly  specify  only  the  messages  a  component 
receives  (via  interface  attachments  to  a  component  rectangle).  UML  also 
allows  specification  of  messages  a  component  sends;  we  believe  those 
messages  to  be  obvious  from  the  diagram  and  have  thus  chosen  to  omit  them 
to  simplify  the  diagrams. 


6.  DISCUSSION 

The  exercise  of  modeling  a  C2-style  architecture  in  UML  has  been  fairly 
successful.  Part  of  the  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many 
architectural  concepts  are  found  in  UML  (e.g.,  interfaces,  component 
associations,  behavioral  modeling,  and  so  forth).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
modeling  capabilities  provided  by  UML  do  not  always  fully  satisfy  the  needs 
of  architectural  description.  We  discuss  several  major  similarities  and 
differences  in  this  section. 

6.1  Software  Modeling  Philosophies 

Neither  C2  nor  UML  constrain  the  choice  of  implementation  language  or 
require  that  any  two  components  be  implemented  in  the  same  language  or 
thread  of  control.  C2  limits  communication  to  asynchronous  message 
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passing  and  UML  supports  this  restriction.  Both  C2  and  UML  include 
specifications  of  messages  that  may  be  sent  and  received. 

Although  we  did  not  model  details  of  the  internal  parts  of  a  C2 
component  or  the  behavior  of  any  C2  constructs  (components,  connectors, 
communication  ports,  and  so  forth)  in  our  UML  specification,  we  believe 
that  many  of  those  aspects  could  be  modeled  with  UML’s  sequence, 
collaboration,  statechart,  and  activity  diagrams.  Existing  ADLs,  including 
C2SADEL,  are  often  not  able  to  support  all  of  these  kinds  of  semantic  models 
[14]. 

6.2  Assumptions 

Like  any  notation,  UML  embodies  its  developers’  assumptions  about  its 
intended  usage.  “Architecting”  a  system  was  not  an  intended  use  of  UML. 
While  one  can  indeed  focus  on  the  different  perspectives  when  modeling  a 
system  (discussed  above),  a  software  architect  may  find  that  the  support  for 
those  perspectives  found  in  UML  only  partially  satisfies  his/her  needs. 

For  example,  in  modeling  the  collaboration  among  C2  components 
shown  in  Figure  7,  we  were  forced  to  assign  a  relative  ordering  to  messages 
in  the  architecture.  In  effect,  since  all  C2  components  and  connectors  can 
execute  in  their  own  thread(s)  of  control,  such  an  ordering  cannot  always  be 
determined.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  message  4  would  be  sent  before 
message  3. 

6.3  Problem  Domain  Modeling 

UML  supports  modeling  a  problem  domain,  as  we  have  briefly  shown  in 
this  paper.  A  C2  architectural  model,  however,  often  hides  some  of  the 
information  present  in  a  domain  model.  For  example,  meeting,  equipment, 
and  location  information  is  present  in  Figure  3,  but  is  missing  from  the  C2 
architecture  specified  in  Section  4  and  its  corresponding  UML  diagram  in 
Figure  6.  Modeling  all  the  relevant  information  early  in  the  development 
lifecycle  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  a  software  project.  Therefore,  a  domain 
model  should  be  considered  a  separate  and  useful  architectural  perspective 
[13,  30]. 

6.4  Architectural  Abstractions 

Some  concepts  of  C2,  and  software  architectures  in  general,  are  very 
different  from  those  of  UML  and  object-oriented  design  in  general. 
Connectors  are  first-class  entities  in  C2.  While  the  functionality  of  a 
connector  can  typically  be  abstracted  by  a  class/component  [9,  10],  C2 
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connectors  have  the  added  property  that  their  interfaces  are  context 
reflective.  This  property  is  designed  into  C2SADEL  and  C2’s  implementation 
infrastructure  [16]  for  all  connectors,  whereas  the  approach  described  in  this 
paper  requires  specialized  modeling  of  application-speciflc  connector  classes 
in  UML. 

The  underlying  problem  is  even  deeper.  Although  UML  may  provide 
modeling  power  equivalent  to  or  surpassing  that  of  an  ADL,  the  abstractions 
it  provides  may  not  match  an  architect’s  mental  model  of  the  system  as 
faithfully  as  the  architect’s  ADL  of  choice.  If  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
language  is  to  provide  a  vehicle  of  expression  that  matches  the  intuitions  and 
practices  of  users,  then  that  language  should  aspire  to  reflect  those  intentions 
and  practices  [26].  We  believe  this  to  be  a  key  issue  and  one  that  argues 
against  considering  a  notation  like  UML  to  be  a  “mainstream”  ADL:  a  given 
language  (e.g.,  UML)  offers  a  set  of  abstractions  that  an  architect  uses  as 
design  tools;  if  certain  abstractions  (e.g.,  components  and  connectors)  are 
buried  in  others  (e.g.,  classes),  the  architect’s  job  is  made  more  (and 
unnecessarily)  difficult;  separating  components  from  connectors,  raising 
them  both  to  visibility  as  top-level  abstractions,  and  endowing  them  with 
certain  features  and  limitations  also  raises  them  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
designer. 

6.5  Architectural  Styles 

Architecture  is  the  appropriate  level  of  abstraction  at  which  rules  of  a 
compositional  style  (i.e.,  an  architectural  style)  can  be  exploited  and  should 
be  elaborated.  Doing  so  results  in  a  set  of  heuristics  that,  if  followed,  will 
guarantee  a  resulting  system  certain  desirable  properties. 

Standard  UML  provides  no  support  for  architectural  styles.  The  rules  of 
different  styles  have  to  be  built  into  UML  by  constraining  its  meta- model,  as 
we  have  done  previously  [24].  Therefore,  in  choosing  to  use  UML  “as  is”, 
we  have  removed  one  shortcoming  of  our  previous  approach,  only  to 
introduce  another.  In  particular,  every  C2  architecture  designed  in  the 
manner  we  described  in  this  paper  adheres  to  the  UML  meta-model  and,  as 
such,  can  be  understood  by  a  typical  UML  user  and  manipulated  with 
standardized  UML  tools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  modeling  a  C2 
architecture  in  UML  is  heuristic-  rather  than  constraint-driven.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  designer  will  always  adhere  to  the  rules  of  C2. 
For  this  reason,  it  may  also  be  more  difficult  to  provide  support  for 
automated  translation  of  “C2-styIe”  UML  designs  into  C2SADEL  for  C2- 
spccific  manipulations. 
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7.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  found  this  initial  attempt  at  modeling  a  C2-styIe  architecture  in  UML 
useful.  It  highlighted  those  UML  characteristics  that  show  potential  for 
aiding  architectural  modeling,  but  also  pointed  out  some  of  UML’s 
shortcomings  in  this  regard.  This  experience  can  also  serve  as  a  solid  basis 
for  further  study,  both  with  other  C2  architectures,  as  well  as  with  other 
ADLs  (e.g.,  Wright  [2])  and  architectural  styles  (e.g.,  client-server). 

Before  we  can  draw  definitive  conclusions  about  the  relative  merits  of 
this  approach  and  the  approach  described  in  our  previous  work  [24],  further 
research  into  the  techniques  described  in  the  two  papers  is  needed.  One 
necessary  step  to  integrate  UML  with  other  ADLs  discussed  in  [24]:  Wright 
[2],  Darwin  [10],  and  Rapide  [9].  Each  of  these  ADLs  has  certain  aspects  in 
common  with  UML;  these  were  expressed  with  UML’s  extension 
mechanisms.  We  intend  to  investigate  whether  they  can  also  be  expressed  in 
UML  without  extensions. 

Our  experience  to  date  indicates  that  adapting  UML  to  address 
architectural  concerns  requires  reasonable  effort,  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
useful  complement  to  ADLs  and  their  analysis  tools,  and  may  be  a  practical 
step  toward  mainstream  architectural  modeling.  Using  UML  has  the  benefits 
of  leveraging  mainstream  tools,  skills,  and  processes.  It  may  also  aid  in  the 
comparison  of  ADLs  because  it  forces  some  implicit  assumptions  to  be 
explicitly  stated  in  common  terms. 
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ABSTRACT 

Architecture  Definition  Languages  (ADLs)  enable  the  for¬ 
malization  of  the  architecture  of  software  systems  and  the 
execution  of  preliminary  analyses  on  them.  These  analyses 
aim  at  supporting  the  identification  and  solution  of  design 
problems  in  the  early  stages  of  software  development.  We 
have  used  ADLs  to  describe  middleware-induced  architec¬ 
tural  styles.  These  styles  describe  the  assumptions  and  con¬ 
straints  that  middleware  infrastructures  impose  on  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  systems.  Our  work  originates  from  the  belief  that 
the  explicit  representation  of  these  styles  at  the  architectural 
level  can  guide  designers  in  the  definition  of  an  architecture 
compliant  with  a  pre-selected  middleware  infrastructure,  or, 
conversely  can  support  designers  in  the  identification  of  the 
most  suitable  middleware  infrastructure  for  a  specific  archi¬ 
tecture. 

In  this  paper  we  provide  an  evaluation  of  ADLs  as  to 
their  suitability  for  defining  middleware-induced  architec¬ 
tural  styles.  We  identify  new  requirements  for  ADLs,  and  we 
highlight  the  importance  of  existing  capabilities.  Although 
our  experimentation  starts  from  an  attempt  to  solve  a  spe¬ 
cific  problem,  the  results  we  have  obtained  provide  general 
lessons  about  ADLs,  learned  from  defining  the  architecture 
of  existing,  complex,  distributed,  running  systems. 

Keywords 

Architectural  styles,  architecture  definition  languages,  event- 
based  interaction,  middleware  infrastructures,  software  ar¬ 
chitectures 

1  INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  complex  systems  demands  well  es¬ 
tablished  approaches  that  facilitate  robustness  of  products, 
economy  of  the  development  process,  and  rapid  time  to  mar¬ 
ket.  This  need  has  led,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  research  area  called  software  architecture  [20,  7]. 
In  this  area,  researchers  have  demonstrated  the  usefulness 
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of  formalizing  the  definition  of  the  high-level  structure  of 
software  systems  and  allowing  designers  to  perform  prelim¬ 
inary  analysis  on  the  system  under  development.  Such  anal¬ 
ysis  aims  at  discovering  and  solving  design  problems  in  the 
early  stages  of  development.  To  support  the  definition  of 
software  architectures,  a  number  of  Architecture  Definition 
Languages  (ADLs)  [12]  have  been  proposed.  Also,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  architectural  styles  are  being  identified  [21].  A  style 
defines  a  set  of  general  rules  that  describe  or  constrain  the 
structure  of  architectures  and  the  way  their  components  in¬ 
teract.  Styles  are  a  mechanism  for  categorizing  architectures 
and  for  defining  their  common  characteristics.  New  archi¬ 
tectures  can  be  defined  as  instances  of  specific  styles. 

While  these  contributions  hold  the  promise  of  setting  up 
a  formal  foundation  for  the  definition  of  software  archi¬ 
tectures,  others  are  taking  a  more  pragmatic  approach  to 
the  development  of  distributed  systems  and  are  focusing 
on  the  definition  of  middleware  infrastructures  (or  middle¬ 
ware  for  short),  such  as  ActiveX/DCOM,  CORBA,  and  En¬ 
terprise  JavaBeans  [19].  These  infrastructures  support  the 
development  of  applications  composed  of  several,  possibly 
distributed,  components  and  provide  mechanisms  to  enable 
communication  among  components  and  to  hide  their  distri¬ 
bution.  Also,  they  offer  a  number  of  predefined  components 
that  provide  well-defined  classes  of  operations.  For  instance, 
CORBA  defines  a  set  of  service  components  that  support 
transactional  communication,  event-based  interaction,  secu¬ 
rity,  etc.  [17]. 

We  argue  that,  despite  the  fact  that  architectures  and  middle¬ 
ware  address  different  phases  of  software  development,  the 
usage  of  middleware  and  predefined  components  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  architecture  of  the  system  being  developed.  Con¬ 
versely,  specific  architectural  choices  constrain  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  underlying  middleware  used  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  phase.  A  similar  observation  has  been  presented  in  [5], 
in  which  the  architectural  mismatches  generated  by  the  as¬ 
sumptions  reusable  parts  make  about  the  architecture  of  an 
application  are  identified. 

For  a  system  to  be  implemented  in  a  straightforward  manner 
on  top  of  a  middleware,  the  corresponding  architecture  has 
to  be  compliant  with  the  architectural  constraints  imposed 
by  the  middleware.  Sullivan  et  al.  in  [23]  corroborate  this 
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claim  by  demonstrating  that  a  style,  that  in  principle  seems 
to  be  easily  implementable  using  the  COM  middleware,  is 
actually  incompatible  with  it.  This  view  has  been  stated  also 
in  [18],  in  which  the  authors  discuss  the  importance  of  com¬ 
plementing  component  interoperability  models  with  explicit 
architectural  models.  Regis  [9]  and  C2  [24]  are  middlewares 
for  which  ADLs  have  been  specifically  defined  (Darwin  [10] 
and  C2SADEL  [13],  respectively).  These  ADLs  support  the 
definition  of  architectures  compliant  with  the  corresponding 
middleware.  From  a  different  viewpoint,  the  ADL  UniCon 
[22]  proposes  a  conceptually  similar  approach.  It  predefines 
in  the  language  a  set  of  connectors  that  have  an  associated 
implementation.  These  connectors  support  the  definition  of 
an  architecture  and  arc  part  of  the  implementation  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  system. 

While  Regis,  C2,  and  UniCon  define  an  architectural  defi¬ 
nition  environment  strictly  tied  to  the  implementation  envi¬ 
ronment,  we  aim  at  developing  a  more  general  approach.  In 
particular,  we  aim  to  capture  the  architectural  assumptions 
induced  by  middlewares  in  terms  of  middleware-induced 
styles.  In  essence,  we  say  that  a  class  of  related  forms  of 
middleware  induces  the  definition  of  an  architectural  style, 
with  each  specific  middleware  of  the  class  defining  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  that  style.  We  use  a  number  of  general-purpose  ADLs 
to  describe  these  styles  and  variations.  Our  attempt  aims  at 
demonstrating  that  the  explicit  availability  of  middleware- 
induced  styles  is  extremely  useful  in  guiding  the  architect  in 
the  definition  of  the  architecture  of  an  application  and  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  most  suitable  middleware,  independently  of  any 
special  purpose  development  environment. 

Unfortunately,  our  experience  in  using  ADLs  has  not  been 
fully  satisfying.  In  particular,  many  available  ADLs  them¬ 
selves  introduce  specific  architectural  assumptions,  which 
can  conflict  with  the  ones  embodied  in  existing  middleware. 
In  this  paper  we  discuss  our  experience  in  using  ADLs  to 
define  middleware-induced  styles.  We  provide  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  ADLs  we  used,  identify  new  requirements,  and 
highlight  the  importance  of  existing  capabilities.  Although 
our  experimentation  starts  from  an  attempt  to  solve  a  spe¬ 
cific  problem,  the  results  we  have  obtained  provide  general 
lessons  about  ADLs,  learned  from  defining  the  architecture 
of  existing,  complex,  distributed,  running  systems. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  structured  as  follows:  Section  2  pro¬ 
vides  a  brief  introduction  to  ADLs.  Section  3  presents  two 
event-based  middlewares  that  we  have  selected  for  our  case 
studies.  Section  4  describes  our  experience  in  using  existing 
ADLs  to  specify  the  styles  implemented  by  these  middle¬ 
wares.  Section  5  provides  an  evaluation  of  our  experience 
and  summarizes  the  requirements  we  expect  from  ADLs. 
Section  6  provides  some  conclusions  and  discusses  future 
work. 

2  MAIN  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADLs 

ADLs  have  been  thoroughly  surveyed  and  classified  in  [12]. 


In  this  section  we  present  their  salient  features. 

ADLs  usually  define  three  main  entities  as  primitive  con¬ 
cepts:  components,  connectors,  and  configurations.  A  com¬ 
ponent  represents  a  unit  of  computation  and  interacts  with 
other  components  through  connectors.  A  configuration  rep¬ 
resents  the  way  components  and  connectors  are  composed  to 
define  a  specific  architecture.  These  basic  concepts  are  inter¬ 
preted  by  different  ADLs  in  different  ways.  This  variety  in 
the  expressive  power  of  ADLs  can  make  descriptions  of  the 
same  architecture  in  different  languages  substantially  differ¬ 
ent.  In  general,  these  differences  are  symptoms  of  a  more  se¬ 
rious  disagreement  on  what  architectural  descriptions  should 
express  and  what  the  right  level  of  abstraction  is  for  them. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  work,  a  middleware-induced  style 
can  be  specified  by  describing  the  “characteristics”  that  com¬ 
ponents,  connectors,  and  configurations  of  instances  of  the 
style  must  have  to  be  compliant  with  the  corresponding  mid¬ 
dleware.  The  characteristics  to  be  represented  have  been 
selected  according  to  our  experience  with  different  middle¬ 
ware.  As  we  will  discuss  in  the  following  sections,  these 
characteristics  encompass  dynamic  behavioral  properties, 
constraints  on  single  components  or  connectors  or  on  the 
way  they  interact,  and  topological  constraints  on  the  way 
components  and  connectors  are  attached  to  compose  a  sys¬ 
tem. 

3  CASE  STUDIES 

We  chose  as  case  studies  two  representative  middlewares  of 
the  event-based  paradigm:  JEDI  [3]  and  C2  [24].  In  general, 
event-based  middlewares  support  the  implementation  of  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  components  communicate  by  generating  and 
receiving  events.  Events  published  by  a  source  are  notified 
to  all  components  that  have  declared  an  interest  in  receiv¬ 
ing  them.  The  middlewares  themselves  take  care  of  event 
observation  and  notification,  thus  guaranteeing  a  complete 
decoupling  between  sources  and  recipients  of  events. 

The  two  case  studies  present  interesting  and  complementary 
characteristics.  JEDI  is  a  typical  representative  of  the  event- 
based  middleware  category  (including  technologies  such  as 
the  CORBA  Event  Service).  The  style  it  implies  is  easily 
general  izable  and  tailorable  for  other  event-based  middle¬ 
wares.  C2  imposes  several  constraints  on  the  topology  of 
architectures.  In  the  following,  we  informally  describe  these 
two  middlewares  by  highlighting  the  capabilities  they  offer 
to  application  developers  and  the  rules  they  impose. 

The  C2  Runtime  Infrastructure 

The  C2  middleware  provides  an  object-oriented  class  frame¬ 
work  and  implements  a  specific  architectural  style  that  con¬ 
strains  the  design  of  applications  [24].  C2  was  initially  cre¬ 
ated  to  support  the  flexible  development  of  GUI-based  sys¬ 
tems,  but  it  has  proven  to  be  suitable  as  a  general-purpose 
middleware. 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  the  C2  develop- 
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Figure  1:  An  example  of  system  structure  in  C2. 

ment  environment  is  currently  being  enriched  with  a  special- 
purpose  ADL  that  supports  the  definition  of  architectures 
compliant  with  the  C2  style  [13],  However,  it  is  still  possible 
to  implement  a  C2  system  by  using  the  framework  provided 
by  the  middleware  independently  of  the  architectural  defini¬ 
tion  environment.  In  the  context  of  this  paper  we  disregard 
this  architecture  definition  environment.  Our  goal,  in  fact,  is 
to  assess  the  ability  of  ADLs  developed  independently  of  C2 
to  represent  the  style  C2  endorses. 

In  the  C2  style  an  application  is  composed  of  components 
that  communicate  through  buses  (see  Figure  1 ).  The  commu¬ 
nication  is  event-based.  In  particular,  a  component  can  send 
(receive)  events  to  (from)  the  buses  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Buses  are  in  charge  of  delivering  these  events  to  components 
according  to  a  policy  that  will  be  explained  later  on.  Compo¬ 
nents  and  buses  can  be  composed  in  several  ways,  provided 
that  the  following  topological  rules  and  constraints  hold:^ 

1.  Each  component  and  bus  has  two  connection  points, 
one  called  top  and  the  other  called  bottom. 

2.  The  top  (bottom)  of  a  component  can  be  attached  to  the 
bottom  (top)  of  only  one  bus. 

3.  It  is  not  possible  for  components  to  be  attached  directly 
to  each  other;  buses  always  have  to  act  as  intermediaries 
between  them. 

4.  Conversely,  buses  can  be  attached  together.  In  this  case 
each  bus  considers  the  other  as  a  component  as  far  as 
the  publication  and  forwarding  of  events  is  concerned. 

5.  It  is  not  possible  to  attach  the  top  (bottom)  of  a  compo¬ 
nent  (or  of  a  bus)  to  the  top  (bottom)  of  a  bus. 

6.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  cycles.  That  is,  a  component 
can  never  receive  a  notification  generated  by  itself  The 
meaning  of  this  constraint  will  be  clarified  by  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  behavior  of  a  C2  architecture  given  below. 

The  behavior  of  components  and  buses  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:  A  component  can  send  request  events  to  the  bus 
attached  to  its  top  (if  any).  Also,  it  can  send  notification 
events  to  the  bus  attached  to  its  bottom  (if  any).  When  a  bus 
receives  a  request  from  its  bottom,  it  forwards  this  request 
to  all  the  components  (and  buses)  attached  to  its  top  that  can 

*  The  rationale  for  these  rules  is  presented  in  [24]. 


handle  this  request.^  When  a  bus  receives  a  notification  from 
its  top,  it  forwards  this  notification  to  all  the  components  (and 
buses)  that  are  attached  to  its  bottom. 

JEDI 

JEDI  [3]  is  an  event-based  middleware  developed  to  sup¬ 
port  lightweight  and  decoupled  communication  among  dis¬ 
tributed  components  called  active  objects.  An  active  object 
can  dynamically  subscribe/unsubscribe  to  events  and  pub¬ 
lish  them.  An  event  dispatcher  stores  the  subscriptions  in  its 
internal  state.  Moreover,  it  forwards  published  event  notifi¬ 
cations  to  all  the  active  objects  that  have  previously  issued 
a  subscription  matching  these  notifications.  When  the  event 
dispatcher  receives  an  unsubscription,  it  deletes  the  corre¬ 
sponding  subscription.  An  active  object  can  temporarily  dis¬ 
connect  {move-out)  from  the  event  dispatcher  and  reconnect 
{move-in),  either  from  the  same  location  or  from  another  lo¬ 
cation.  The  event  dispatcher  keeps  track  of  all  the  notifi¬ 
cations  directed  to  a  temporarily  disconnected  active  object 
and  delivers  them  when  the  active  object  reconnects  again. 
The  only  constraint  imposed  on  the  topology  of  architectures 
is  that  active  objects  have  to  be  connected  to  the  event  dis¬ 
patcher  in  order  to  generate  and  receive  notifications. 

JEDI  can  be  considered  as  an  evolution  of  the  CORBA  Event 
Service,  in  which  notifications  are  delivered  not  to  all  the  re¬ 
ceivers,  as  in  CORBA,  but  only  to  the  components  that  have 
explicitly  subscribed  them.  A  similar  approach  is  also  en¬ 
dorsed  by  commercial  products  like  TIB/Rendezvous.  For 
these  reasons  we  decided  to  use  JEDI  as  a  case  study  instead 
of  CORBA.  Moreover,  as  we  will  discuss  in  Section  5,  the 
usage  of  JEDI  allows  us  to  discuss  some  issues  related  with 
the  refinement  of  architectures.  In  particular,  since  at  a  lower 
level  of  abstraction  the  JEDI  event  dispatcher  is  implemented 
as  a  set  of  event  servers,  we  want  to  specify  the  attachments 
between  active  objects  and  these  lower-level  servers. 

4  SPECIFYING  THE  CASE  STUDIES  IN  SOME  EX¬ 
ISTING  ADLs 

In  this  section  we  show  how  the  two  case  studies  presented 
in  Section  3  can  be  specified  using  the  ADLs  ARMANI, 
Rapide,  Darwin,  Wright,  and  Aesop.  For  space  reasons  we 
focus  mainly  on  ARMANI  and  Rapide,  while  we  discuss 
only  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  other  ADLs.  We  se¬ 
lected  ARMANI  and  Rapide  from  among  the  others  for  two 
main  reasons:  first,  they  endorse  two  opposite  approaches, 
with  ARMANI  supporting  the  definition  of  topological  prop¬ 
erties  and  Rapide  providing  mechanisms  for  defining  behav¬ 
iors;  second,  both  of  them  provide  a  relatively  stable  toolset 
for  defining  and  analyzing  architectures. 

ARMANI 

ARMANI  [15]  is  an  extension  of  ACME  [6].  It  is  still  under 
definition,  but  its  basic  principles  seem  well  established,  and 
the  main  functionality  of  its  toolset  appears  to  be  robust  and 

^  At  instantiation  time,  each  component  communicates  to  its  bottom  bus 
the  requests  that  it  is  able  to  handle. 
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stable.  It  focuses  on  the  definition  of  the  structural  properties 
of  an  architecture  (e.g.,  how  components  and  connectors  are 
attached  together)  and  disregards  the  definition  of  behavioral 
properties.  The  ARMANI  toolset  provides  a  checker  that 
verifies  the  consistency  of  an  architectural  specification. 

In  ARMANI  a  component  is  defined  in  terms  of  a  set  of 
ports.  A  port  represents  a  point  of  interaction  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  architecture.  Similarly,  a  connector  is  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  its  roles.  Each  role  identifies  a  participant 
in  the  interaction  represented  by  the  connector  itself.  Com¬ 
ponents  and  connectors  can  be  grouped  in  a  system.  In  the 
system,  components  and  connectors  form  a  bipartite  graph, 
with  ports  and  roles  attached  in  a  one-to-one  relationship. 

ARMANI  supports  the  definition  of  component  and  connec¬ 
tor  types  and  provides  specialization  and  instantiation  mech¬ 
anisms  for  these  types.  Also,  it  supports  the  definition  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  constraints  through  the  invariant  construct.  Com¬ 
ponent  types,  connector  types,  and  invariants  can  all  be  col¬ 
lected  in  a  style.  A  system  can  be  defined  either  as  an  in¬ 
stantiation  of  a  specific  style  or  as  an  independent  architec¬ 
ture.  The  ARMANI  checker  checks  whether  an  architecture 
is  compliant  with  the  corresponding  style  declaration. 

Definition  of  the  C2  Style  in  ARMANI 
The  natural  way  of  describing  the  C2  style  in  ARMANI  is 
to  define  a  component  type  representing  C2  components,  a 
connector  type  representing  C2  buses,  and  a  number  of  in¬ 
variants  that  represent  the  topological  constraints  imposed 
on  C2  architectures.  Behavioral  rules  must  be  disregarded 
since  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  ADL. 

We  define  a  C2  component  as  follows: 

Component  Type  C2_compT  =  { 
port  topPort  ;  portTopT; 
port  bottomPort  :  portBottoraT; 
invariant  sizeCself. ports)  ==  2 ;  }; 

The  two  ports  represent  the  ways  C2  components  interact 
with  their  top  and  bottom  buses.'^  The  invariant  indicates 
that  a  C2  component  can  have  only  two  ports. 

C2  buses  cannot  be  represented  as  ARMANI  connectors, 
since  otherwise  architectures  like  the  one  in  Figure  1  could 
not  be  represented  (because  of  the  connector-connector  links 
allowed  by  C2).  Therefore,  we  are  forced  to  define  a  C2  bus 
as  an  ARMANI  component.  Also,  we  must  define  a  new 
connector  type  whose  instances  are  used  to  connect  C2  com¬ 
ponents  and  C2  buses.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ARMANI 
does  not  allow  direct  attachments  between  components.  This 
results  in  the  following  two  definitions: 

Component  Type  C2_busT  =  { 
invariant  sizeCself .ports)  >=  1; 
invariant  forall  p  :  port  in  self .ports  | 

declaresTypeCp .portTopT)  OR  declaresType(p  ,portBottomT) ; 

Connector  Type  intermediary  =  { 

role  top:  roleTopT;  role  bottom:  roleBottomT; 

invariant  sizeCself.  roles)  ==  2  ;  )■ ; 

Port  and  role  typc.s  arc  not  shown  for  space  reasons. 


In  the  C2_busT  definition,  no  ports  are  specified,  so  that  ar¬ 
chitectures  where  buses  are  connected  to  different  numbers 
of  top  and  bottom  components  can  be  created.  The  invari¬ 
ant  ensures  that  the  ports  declared  in  any  instance  of  type 
C2_busT  are  either  of  type  portTopT  (the  type  of  the  top 
ports)  or  of  type  port  Bottom!  (the  type  of  bottom  ports). 

The  ARMANI  definition  of  C2  buses  and  components  de¬ 
scribes  the  topological  constraints  identified  as  number  1  and 
2  in  Section  3.  The  other  topological  constraints  can  be  de¬ 
fined  as  global  invariants.  For  instance,  constraint  number  3 
can  bfc  expressed  as  follows: 

invariant  forall  compl:  C2_compT  in  self .components  | 
forall  corap2:  C2_compT  in  self . components  | 

! connected(compl ,  corop2); 

self .  components  is  the  set  of  all  the  components  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  instantiation  of  the  C2  style  in  which  the  invariant 
is  defined.  The  predicate  connected  is  provided  by  the  AR¬ 
MANI  constraint  language.  It  is  true  when  the  components 
it  receives  as  parameters  are  attached  to  the  same  connector. 
The  character  “ !  ”  denotes  logical  negation  while  the  charac¬ 
ter  “  I  ”  stands  for  “such  that”. 

ARMANI  provides  limited  support  for  the  definition  of  con¬ 
straints  whose  checking  requires  the  entire  graph  represent¬ 
ing  an  architecture  to  be  traversed.  For  instance,  consider  the 
definition  of  constraint  number  6.  It  can  be  expressed  by  the 
following  formula: 

Invariant 

forall  comp:  C2_corap  in  self .components  | 

! ReachableFroraTopCcorop ,  comp,  self); 

where  ReachableFromTop  is  a  C2-specific  predicate  we  de¬ 
fined  that  accepts  as  parameters  two  components  and  the 
system  that  contains  them.  This  predicate  returns  true  if 
the  second  component  can  be  reached  from  the  first  com¬ 
ponent,  by  traversing  the  C2  architecture  in  the  upward  di¬ 
rection.  In  ARMANI,  the  design  analysis  construct  supports 
the  definition  of  new  predicates  and  can  be  used  to  define 
ReachableFromTop  as  follows: 

Design  Analysis  ReachableFromTop  (compl:  C2_compT, 
corap2:  C2_compT,  sys :  C2Style) :  boolean  = 

(Exists  bus:  C2_busT  in  sys . components  | 

Exists  comp:  C2_compT  in  sys . components  1 

Exists  medl,  med2 :  intermediary  in  sys . connectors  1 

Exists  portl:  portBottomT  in  bus -ports  | 

Exists  port2:  portTopT  in  bus. ports  I 
attached(compl . topPort ,  medl. bottom)  and 
attached (bus .portl ,  medl. top)  and 
attached (bus .port2  ,  med2. bottom)  and 
attached (med2 .top,  comp .bottomPort)  and 
(comp==comp2  or  ReachableFroraTop(corap,comp2 ,sys)) ) ; 

This  design  analysis  is  supposed  to  return  true  when  the 
two  components  passed  as  parameters  are  attached  to  oppo¬ 
site  sides  (bottom  and  top,  respectively)  either  of  the  same 
bus  or  of  a  chain  of  C2  buses  and  components.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  recursion  introduced  in  this  definition  is  not 
currently  handled  by  the  ARMANI  toolset.  A  way  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  this  problem  is  to  define  the  implementation  of 
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ReachableFromTop  as  a  Java  function.  ARMANI,  in  fact, 
allows  Java  functions  to  be  made  visible  in  the  architecture 
definition  environment  as  predicates.  However,  this  solution 
is  quite  limiting  and  inelegant.  First,  an  architect  is  forced 
to  use  a  different  (programming-level)  language.  Second, 
the  definition  of  the  predicate  is  no  longer  analyzable  by  the 
ARMANI  toolset. 

Assuming  that  C2Style  is  the  name  of  the  style  that  groups 
all  the  definitions  above,  the  architecture  of  Figure  1  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  following  specification: 

System  Example:  C2Style  =  new  C2Style  extended  with  •( 
Component  Cl,  C2,  C3:  C2_corapT; 

Component  B1 ;  C2_busT  =  new  C2„busT  extended  with  { 
port  topi:  portTopT; 

port  bottoml :  port BottomT ; port  bottom2 :portBottomT ; 

//  Component  B2  has  a  similar  structure 
Connector  ml ,  m2,  m3,  m4,  mS:  intermediary; 

Attachments  { 

Cl .bottomPort  to  ml. top;  Bl.topl  to  ml. bottom; 
C2.topPort  to  m2. bottom;  Bl. bottoml  to  m2. top; 

C2 .bottomPort  to  m3. top;  B2.topl  to  m3. bottom; 
Bl.bottom2  to  m4,top;  B2.top2  to  m4. bottom; 

C3.topPort  to  m5. bottom;  B2. bottoml  to  mS.top;  };} 

In  the  instances  of  C2„busT,  ports  must  be  explicitly  de¬ 
clared.  Notice  that  the  introduction  of  the  fictitious  inter¬ 
mediaries  makes  the  Attachments  part  quite  cumbersome. 

Definition  of  the  JEDI  Style  in  ARMANI 
The  ARMANI  specification  of  the  style  defined  by  JEDI  is 
quite  simple  since  it  does  not  require  the  definition  of  com¬ 
plex  topological  constraints: 

style  JEDI„sty  =  { 
role  type  NotifyR  =  {}; 

//other  role  and  port  type  declarations 
Connector  Type  JEDI^ED  =  { 
invariant  forall  r  :  role  in  self .roles  | 
declaresTypeCr,  NotifyR)  OR 
//enumeration  of  the  other  legal  types 
//((Un)SubscribeR,  Hove-inR/Move-outR)  }; 

Component  Type  ActiveObj  =  { 
port  Notify:  NotifyP; 

//enumeration  of  all  the  other  legal  ports  }; 
invariant  forall  comp  :  ActiveObj  in  self . components  | 
forall  conn  :  JEDI^ED  in  self .connectors  | 
forall  p  :  port  in  comp. ports  | 
forall  r  :  role  in  conn. roles  | 
attached (r,p)  ■->  ((declaresType(r .NotifyR)  AND 
declaresTypeCp , NotifyP)) 

OR  //other  legal  types  } 

The  connector  type  JEDI_ED  defines  the  topological  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  JEDI  event  dispatcher,  while  the  compo¬ 
nent  type  ActiveObj  represents  the  active  objects.  We  have 
chosen  to  explicitly  represent  each  kind  of  interaction  be¬ 
tween  active  objects  and  the  event  dispatcher  as  a  pair  of 
role  and  port  types.  The  invariant  ensures  that  each  active 
object  port  is  connected  with  a  proper  role  (e.g.,  port  of  type 
Subscribe?  with  role  of  type  SubscribeR,  etc.). 

Rapide 

Rapide  is  an  event-based  ADL  that  has  been  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  support  the  prototyping  of  architectures  [8].  Its 


toolset,  in  fact,  supports  the  execution  of  architectural  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  result  of  an  execution  is  given  in  terms  of  the 
events  that  are  generated  and  observed  by  each  element  of 
an  architecture.  These  events  are  organized  in  a  graph  that 
defines  the  causal  relationships  among  them. 

In  Rapide  a  component  is  defined  by  an  interface  that  spec¬ 
ifies:  a)  the  functions  and  the  data  provided  and  required  by 
the  component,  b)  the  events  it  is  able  to  observe  and  gen¬ 
erate,  c)  its  behavior,  and  d)  constraints  on  its  behavior.  An 
architecture  specifies  how  the  functions,  data,  and  events  de¬ 
fined  for  a  component  are  connected  to  the  corresponding 
functions,  data,  and  events  defined  for  other  components; 
these  connections  are  established  dynamically  during  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  architecture.  Also,  the  architecture  can  define 
constraints  on  the  interaction  among  components.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  styles  is  not  explicitly  supported  in  Rapide.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  will  show  later  in  this  section,  some  simple  styles 
can  be  defined  as  parametric  architectures.  A  component  can 
be  associated  with  an  implementation  called  a  module.  A 
module  must  conform  to  the  corresponding  interface.  When 
an  architecture  is  executed,  its  components  wait  for  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  some  events  and  react  to  them  according  to  the 
behavior  specified  in  the  corresponding  interface  or,  if  it  ex¬ 
ists,  the  behavior  implemented  by  the  corresponding  module. 

Rapide  does  not  provide  a  construct  to  explicitly  define  con¬ 
nectors  as  architectural  elements.  Thus,  a  connector  has  to 
be  specified  either  as  a  connection  between  component  con¬ 
stituents  (functions  provided  and  required  or  events  gener¬ 
ated  and  observed)  or  as  an  additional  component  (an  inter¬ 
face).  This  choice  depends  on  the  complexity  of  the  connec¬ 
tor  to  be  represented. 

Rapide  is  a  powerful  but  huge  language.  In  our  experimenta¬ 
tion  wc  have  mostly  limited  ourselves  to  using  the  subset  of 
the  language  that  is  supported  by  the  toolset.  This  allowed  us 
to  actually  execute  and  assess  the  specifications  we  defined. 

Definition  of  the  C2  Style  in  Rapide 
As  in  the  case  of  ARMANI,  we  define  the  C2  style  in  Rapide 
by  specifying  the  properties  of  C2  components  and  buses  and 
the  way  they  are  combined.  In  Rapide  we  can  also  define  be¬ 
havioral  properties.  Conversely,  there  is  limited  expressivity 
for  the  definition  of  topological  constraints.  In  Rapide  a  C2 
component  is  defined  as  an  interface  that  is  able  to  respond 
to  the  occurrence  of  two  events,  ReceiveFromBottom  and 
ReceiveFromTop,  and  to  generate  two  events,  SendToTop 
and  SendToBottom.  C2  does  not  make  any  assumption  on 
how  components  react  to  the  occurrence  of  a  notification  or 
of  a  request.  Therefore,  the  corresponding  Rapide  descrip¬ 
tion  does  not  contain  any  behavioral  specification  of  such 
reaction. 

A  C2  bus  is  defined  as  follows: 

type  C2Bus  is  interface 

action  in  ReceiveFroinBottom(R  :  Request)  , 

ReceiveFromTop (N  :  Notification); 
out  SendToTop(R  :  Request), 
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SendToBottom(H  :  notification); 
behavior  begin 

(?R:  Request)  ReceiveFromBottom(?R)  ||>  SendToTop(?R) ; ; 
(?H :Notification)ReceiveFromTop(?N)  I  I >SendToBottom(?H) ; ; 
end  C2Bus; 

A  C2  bus  observes  and  generates  the  same  events  handled 
by  a  C2  component.  This  is  defined  in  the  action  section 
of  the  specification.  The  in  events  are  the  ones  that  the  C2 
bus  is  able  to  observe,  while  the  out  events  are  the  ones  it 
can  generate.  The  behavior  part  of  the  specification  indicates 
that  a  C2  bus  forwards  all  the  requests  and  notifications  it 
receives  from  one  end  (top  or  bottom)  to  the  opposite  end,  by 
generating  a  SendToTop  or  a  SendToBottom  event.  Events 
preceding  and  following  the  symbol  I  I  >  are,  respectively, 
the  ones  generated  and  observed  by  C2Bus  components.  For 
simplicity,  we  assume  that  all  the  components  attached  to  the 
top  of  a  C2  bus  observe  the  requests  coming  from  its  bottom. 

Notice  that  the  events  in  the  Rapide  specification  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  events  (requests  and  notifications)  that  are  ac¬ 
tually  generated  or  received  by  a  C2  component.  Instead, 
requests  and  notifications  in  C2  are  parameters  of  the  Rapide 
events. 

As  in  ARMANI,  the  definition  of  the  attachment  between 
components  is  defined  separately  from  the  definitions  of 
components.  In  this  case,  these  attachments  are  defined 
by  connection  rules  that  establish  the  relationships  between 
generated  and  observed  events.  The  following  specification 
describes  these  connection  rules  for  the  particular  architec¬ 
ture  shown  in  Figure  1 : 

architecture  C2Exajnple()  is 
Cl,  C2,  C3:  C2Comp;  B1 ,  B2 :  C2Bus ; 
connect 

B1  . SendToTopO  ||>  Cl  .ReceiveFromBottomO  ; 

Cl  .SendToBottomO  M>  B1  .ReceiveFromTopO  ; 

B2  . SendToTopO  ll>  C2  .ReceiveFromBottomO  ; 

B1 .  SendToBottomO  |!>  C2  .  ReceiveFromTopO  ; 

C2  .  SendToTopO  ||>  B1  .ReceiveFromBottomO  ; 

C2  .  SendToBottomO  Il>  B2  .  ReceiveFromTopO  ; 

B2  .SendToTopO  ll>  B1  .ReceiveFromBottomO  ; 

B1  .SendToBottomO  ||>  B2  . ReceiveFromTopO  ; 

B2  .SendToBottomO  ll>  C3 . ReceiveFromTopO  ; 

C3 . SendToTopO  fl>  B2 .ReceiveFromBottomO  ; 
end  C2Example; 

Notice  from  the  connect  section  that  events  produced  by  a 
component  can  be  notified  to  multiple  architectural  elements. 
For  instance,  since  the  event  SendToBottom  generated  by 
bus  B1  is  connected  to  ReceiveFromTop  of  both  C2  and  B2, 
both  C2  and  B2  will  be  notified  of  its  occurrence. 

The  C2  topological  constraints  are  not  easy  to  specify  in 
Rapide,  since  the  language  does  not  provide  explicit  mech¬ 
anisms  for  checking  the  attachments  between  components. 
Instead,  it  provides  a  pattern  language  to  define  expressions 
over  the  partial  order  of  events  that  occur  during  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  architecture.  The  pattern  language  can  be  used  to 
specify  constraints  on  the  behavior  of  an  architecture.  These 
constraints  implicitly  impose  some  restrictions  on  the  topol¬ 
ogy  of  the  architecture  itself  For  instance,  constraint  number 
5  of  Section  3  could  be  expressed  as  follows: 


never  (?C:  C2Corop;  ?B:  C2Bus;  ?H:  Message) 
?C.SendToTop(?H)  |>  ?B .ReceiveFromTop(?H) ; 
never  (?C:  C2Comp;  ?B:  C2Bus;  ?M:  Message) 

?B. SendToTop (?M)  1>  ?C.ReceiveFroinTop(?M) ; 

—  equivalent  expressions  for  the  bottom  sides 

The  expression  with  I  >  matches  if  the  event  on  its  left  side 
causally  precedes  the  one  on  the  right  side  and  no  other  event 
is  between  the  two  in  the  causal  order.  This  operator  has  been 
defined  in  Rapide  but  not  yet  implemented  in  the  toolset. 

Although  the  constraints  above  are  related  to  the  topological 
constraint  we  wanted  to  define,  they  do  not  model  the  desired 
constraint  explicitly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  definition  of  constraint  number  6  of  Section  3 
in  Rapide  is  substantially  simpler  than  in  the  ARMANI  case: 

never  (?S:  notification;  ?C:  C2Comp) 

?C.SendToTop(?N)  ->  ?C .ReceiveFromBottom(?H) ; 

The  operator  ->  is  used  to  represent  a  causal  sequence  rela¬ 
tion  between  events  that  allows  other  intervening,  unspeci¬ 
fied  events. 

Rapide  does  not  provide  an  explicit  construct  for  defining 
styles.  The  constraints  presented  above  must  be  defined  in 
an  architecture  specification.  This  means  that  they  must  be 
physically  copied  in  any  other  architecture  that  defines  an 
instance  of  the  C2  style. 

Definition  of  the  JEDI  Style  in  Rapide 
The  possibility  of  defining  behaviors  in  Rapide  allows  the  se¬ 
mantics  of  the  JEDI  event  dispatcher  to  be  completely  reified 
at  the  architectural  level: 

type  Subscription  is  interface 
subExpr:  var  SubscrExpress ;  subscriber;  var  ActiveObj ; 
provides 

HMatch:  function(H:  Notification)  return  Boolean; 
end  Subscription; 

type  SubTable  is  array [integer]  of  Subscription; 

type  JEDI_ED  (HumActiveOb js ;  Integer)  is  interface 
action 

in  Publish(N  :  Notification), 

Subscribe (S  :  SubscrExpress;  A:  ActiveObj), 
Unsubscribe (SE  :  SubscrExpress;  A;  ActiveObj), 
HoveIn(A:  ActiveObj),  MoveOut(A:  ActiveObj); 
out  Notify(N:  Notification;  A:  ActiveObj); 
behavior  i:  var  integer  :=  0;  ST:  SubTable  is 
(1 . .NumActiveObjs ,  default  is  new(Subscription)) ; 
begin 

(?S:  SubscrExpress;  ?A:  ActiveObj)  Subscribe (?S ,  ?A)  Il> 
i:=$i+l;  ST [$i]  .subExpr :=  ?S;  ST[$i] .subscriber ;=?A ; ; 

(?N:  Notification)  Publish(?N)  ||> 
for  j:  integer  in  1. .NumActiveObjs  do 
if  STCj]  .subscriber ,  Is_Bil()=F2LLs0  and 
ST[j] .HMatch(?N)=True  then 
Notify(?N,  $(STCj] .subscriber) ) ;  end  if;  end  for;; 
end  JEDI.ED; 

The  JEDI_£D  interface  describes  the  event  dispatcher.  The 
behavior  part  defines  the  reaction  of  the  event  dispatcher  to 
the  occurrence  of  events  Subscribe  and  Publish.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  the  reactions  to  Move  In  and  MoveOut  events 
are  not  described.  ST  represents  the  table  containing  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  subscriptions  issued  by  agents.  Each 
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element  of  the  table  contains  a  subscription  expression  and 
a  reference  to  the  active  object  that  has  issued  it.  Also,  the 
elements  in  the  table  define  a  function  called  MMatch  that 
checks  if  notifications  match  the  corresponding  subscrip¬ 
tion  expression.  The  implementation  of  this  function  is  not 
shown  for  space  reasons.  When  a  component  implement¬ 
ing  the  JEDI^D  interface  receives  a  Subscribe  event,  it 
stores  the  corresponding  subscription  in  the  table  ST.  When 
it  receives  a  Publish  event,  it  searches  the  ST  table  for  the 
agents  that  have  issued  a  subscription  compatible  with  the 
published  notification  and  forwards  this  notification  to  them. 

By  exploiting  the  Rapide  construct  for  defining  parametric 
architectures,  we  can  provide  a  general  definition  for  the 
JEDI  style: 

architecture  JEDI_St (BumActiveObjs :  Integer) 
return  JEDI^Style  is 
A:  array  [Integer]  of  ActiveObj  is 
(1  ..  HuinActiveObjs ,  default  is  newCActiveObj) ) ; 

ED:  JEDI_ED(lIumActiveDbjs)  ; 
connect 

(?A:  ActiveObj;  ?Kf :  Notification) 

7A.Publish(?H)  | |>  ED . Publish(?N) ; 

(?A:  ActiveObj;  ?N :  Notification) 

ED.Notify(?H,  ?A)  | |>  ?A . Notify (?N) ; 

end  JEDI_St; 

In  the  definition  above,  the  connection  rules  between  the 
events  generated  (received)  by  active  objects  and  the  ones 
received  (generated)  by  the  event  dispatcher  are  specified. 
These  rules  work  correctly  independently  of  the  number  of 
active  objects  that  are  actually  instantiated.  This  number  is 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  parameter  of  the  architecture. 
Notice  that  for  C2  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  in  Rapide  a 
mapping  between  events  of  buses  and  components  that  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  instances  defining  a  specific  architecture. 
This  is  because  in  C2  the  topology  of  an  architecture  is  not 
a  “star”  as  in  the  JEDI  case  (every  component  connected  to 
the  same  event  dispatcher). 

The  definition  of  a  specific  architecture  based  on  the  JEDI 
style  can  be  accomplished  by  instantiating  JEDI_Style: 

^Lrchitectu^e  JEDI_Inst()  is 
System:  JEDI_Style  is  JEDI_St(7); 
end  JEDI_Inst; 

In  this  case,  an  architecture  with  seven  active  objects  is  cre¬ 
ated. 

Darwin 

Darwin  [10]  is  a  a  configuration  language  that  supports  the 
development  of  architectures  implemented  on  top  of  Regis. 
Darwin  supports  the  definition  of  architectures  in  terms  of 
components^  services,  and  bindings.  Components  can  be  ei¬ 
ther  primitive  or  composite.  Composite  components  are  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  their  internal  subcomponents.  A  component 
can  require  and  provide  services.  Required  and  provided  ser¬ 
vices  arc  associated  with  each  other  through  bindings.  In 
Darwin  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  behavior  of  compo¬ 
nents;  these  are  supposed  to  be  defined  directly  with  Regis. 


An  interesting  characteristic  of  Darwin  is  the  possibility  of 
defining  dynamic  architectures,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  components  are  dynamically  created  during  the 
execution  of  the  system  and  how  they  are  attached  to  the  re¬ 
maining  architecture.  Here  is  an  example  that  describes  a 
dynamic  version  of  a  JEDI  architecture: 

component  JEDI_Arch  { 

provide  newActiveObj ; 

inst  ED:  JEDI^ED; 

bind  newActiveObj  —  dyn  ActiveObj; 

ED. Subscribe  —  ActiveObj .Subscribe ;  ...  } 

The  composite  component  JEDIJlrch  allows  a  new  active 
object  to  be  created  each  time  the  service  newActiveObj  is 
invoked.  This  is  expressed  by  the  first  binding  shown  in  the 
specification.  The  second  binding  associates  the  Subscribe 
service  provided  by  the  event  dispatcher  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  service  required  by  active  objects.  The  binding  is  ex¬ 
pressed  generically  for  the  component  type  since  the  identity 
of  the  active  objects  that  will  be  created  is  unknown.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  bindings  involving  services  provided  (not 
required)  by  active  objects  cannot  be  specified  in  the  Darwin 
description,  since  the  binding  rules  require  the  identity  of  the 
components  that  provide  a  service  to  be  known.  With  this 
restriction,  the  push  semantics  adopted  by  JEDI  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  notifications  cannot  be  expressed  in  Darwin,  since 
JEDI  requires  the  active  objects  to  provide  a  Notify  service 
to  the  event  dispatcher. 

Darwin  has  been  used  also  to  describe  CORBA-based  appli¬ 
cations  [1 1].  The  approach  is  based  on  the  idea  of  mapping 
each  component  identified  in  a  Darwin  architecture  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  CORE  A  object.  A  tool  has  been  implemented 
that  supports  the  translation  from  the  Darwin  description  of 
a  component  to  CORBA IDL. 

Wright 

Wright  has  been  presented  in  [1],  with  some  extensions  pro¬ 
posed  in  [2].  Wright  shares  several  characteristics  with  AR¬ 
MANI.  In  particular,  it  provides  the  same  basic  constructs 
(components,  connectors,  ports,  roles,  attachments).  More¬ 
over,  the  extensions  support  the  definition  of  styles.  Differ¬ 
ently  from  ARMANI,  Wright  supports  the  definition  of  the 
behavior  of  both  components  and  connectors.  To  this  end,  a 
subset  of  the  language  CSP  is  adopted.  In  CSP,  behaviors  are 
expressed  algebraically  in  terms  of  patterns  of  events. 

The  following  specification  defines  the  structure  of  C2  buses 
as  a  connector  type: 

connector  C2Jbus{nt  :  1  ..,  n6  :  1  ..)  = 

role  topi___rit  =  receive  — >  top  □  send  ->  top  □  \/ 

role  bottom  I  nb  =  receive  — >■  bottom  Q  send  -4-  bottom  □  \/ 

glue  =  top.receive  — >•  (;  i  :  1 . . .  nfe  •  bottom. send)  — >  glue  □ 

bottom. receive  —>■(;:  :  1  . , .  nf  ♦  top. send)  glue  □  >/ 

The  connector  has  two  role  types,  top  and  bottom.  The  in¬ 
dexes  indicate  that  the  number  of  roles  actually  created  de¬ 
pends  on  the  parameters  of  the  connector.  For  both  role  types 
the  events  they  can  receive/produce  are  specified.  The  glue 
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describes  the  behavior  of  the  connector  In  the  example,  the 
glue  specifies  that  whenever  the  bus  receives  a  request  from 
its  bottom  or  a  notification  from  its  top,  it  forwards  this  re¬ 
quest  or  notification  to  all  the  roles  on  the  opposite  side. 

Thanks  to  its  capability  of  describing  behaviors  and  to  the  re¬ 
cent  introduction  of  constructs  for  supporting  the  definition 
of  styles,  Wright  seems  to  be  suitable  for  our  purposes  (ex¬ 
cept  for  its  connector  semantics,  as  discussed  in  Section  5). 
However,  since  it  currently  does  not  provide  a  toolset  to  sup¬ 
port  the  definition  and  analysis  of  styles  and  architectures, 
we  could  not  assess  its  features  in  greater  detail. 

Aesop 

Aesop  [4]  is  not  properly  an  ADL.  It  is  an  environment 
for  defining  style-dependent  architecture  definition  environ¬ 
ments.  It  allows  a  programmer  to  define  a  style  in  terms  of 
component,  connector  and  connection  rule  types.  In  general, 
these  building  blocks  are  quite  similar  to  the  ones  provided 
by  ARMANI  and  Wright.  However,  Aesop  does  not  provide 
an  architectural  language  for  defining  styles.  Instead,  a  de¬ 
veloper  of  styles  must  work  at  the  programming  language 
level  to  customize  the  environment  on  the  basis  of  the  rules 
defined  by  the  style.  The  programming  environment  that  is 
used  is  an  extension  of  Tcl/Tk.  Aesop  also  provides  a  tool 
integration  environment  that  makes  it  possible  to  integrate 
analysis  tools  developed  for  specific  styles.  We  argue  that 
the  main  limitation  of  Aesop  is  that  styles  are  not  defined  in 
an  ADL.  This  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  reuse  and  specialize 
styles,  or  to  communicate  them  to  architects. 

5  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  NEW 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADLs 

Our  experimentation  started  with  the  goal  of  identifying  the 
proper  set  of  ADLs  to  support  the  definition  of  libraries  of 
reusable  middleware-induced  styles.  In  this  experience,  we 
have  realized  that  while  many  of  our  needs  are  addressed  by 
different  ADLs,  no  ADL  fully  addresses  all  of  them.  In  this 
section  we  focus  on  the  evaluation  of  our  experience  and  on 
the  identification  of  the  characteristics  that  an  ADL  should 
have  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  our  needs. 

Style  Definition 

ADLs  should  be  able  to  define  styles,  that  is,  a  coherent 
collection  of  component  types,  connector  types  and  stylis¬ 
tic  constraints.  Moreover,  they  should  provide  a  mechanism 
for  exploiting  a  style  in  the  definition  of  an  architecture.  AR¬ 
MANI,  the  extended  version  of  Wright,  and  Aesop  explicitly 
support  the  definition  of  styles.  In  ARMANI,  an  architecture 
can  extend  a  style  by  defining  new  architecture-specific  con¬ 
straints.  The  ARMANI  constraint  checker  is  able  to  check 
if  the  constraints  defined  in  a  style  are  satisfied  by  instanti¬ 
ated  architectures.  Conversely,  Rapide  and  Darwin  provide 
quite  limited  support  for  the  definition  of  styles.  Both  lan¬ 
guages  provide  a  construct  to  define  parametric  architectures 
that,  as  we  have  shown  in  Section  4,  can  be  used  to  describe 
styles  in  limited  cases.  Even  in  these  cases,  this  solution 


introduces  some  restrictions.  For  instance,  the  definition  of 
the  JEDI  style  in  Rapide  (see  Section  4)  does  not  enable  the 
corresponding  architectures  to  be  composed  of  different  co¬ 
existing  specializations  of  type  ActiveObj.  In  fact,  active 
objects  are  instantiated  directly  in  the  style  definition  which 
is  only  aware  of  the  definition  of  type  ActiveObj .  The  only 
way  to  specialize  the  generic  definition  of  this  type  is  to  over¬ 
write  it. 

It  is  also  useful  to  specialize  styles  as  substyles.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  substyles,  on  the  one  side,  enables  the  reuse  of  ex¬ 
isting  architectural  descriptions  and,  on  the  other  side,  pro¬ 
vides  an  organization  of  styles  that  can  guide  the  architect  in 
selecting  the  proper  paradigm  for  a  particular  application  do¬ 
main.  For  instance,  it  is  intuitive  that  most  event-based  mid¬ 
dlewares  specialize  a  general  event-based  style,  in  which  the 
components  and  connectors  interact  through  the  basic  pub¬ 
lish,  subscribe,  and  notify  operations.  Each  specialization 
can  introduce  new  operations  (for  instance,  JEDI  adds  mech¬ 
anisms  to  support  the  temporary  disconnection  of  a  compo¬ 
nent)  or  can  redefine  the  semantics  of  existing  operations 
(for  instance,  each  middleware  defines  its  own  specific  se¬ 
mantics  for  matching  notifications  with  subscriptions).  AR¬ 
MANI  fully  supports  the  definition  of  substyles.  In  Rapide, 
defining  substyles  could  be  accommodated  by  subtyping  the 
components  of  the  superstyle.  However,  while  some  subtyp¬ 
ing  conditions  between  interface  definitions  are  defined,  the 
behavioral  part  of  interfaces  cannot  be  inherited  (see  below 
for  more  on  behavior).  Moreover,  the  connection  rules  de¬ 
fined  in  a  Rapide  architecture  for  a  supertype  do  not  seem  to 
apply  to  any  specialization  of  this  supertype. 

Topological  Constraints 

In  a  style  definition,  we  do  not  want  to  specify  the  attach¬ 
ments  or  connections  of  specific  components.  Instead,  we 
would  like  to  provide  some  general  topological  constraints 
that  must  be  respected  by  any  specific  instantiation  of  the 
component  and  connector  types  defined  in  the  style.  In  AR¬ 
MANI  and  the  extended  Wright,  invariants  support  the  def¬ 
inition  of  such  constraints  in  a  powerful  way.  As  we  have 
mentioned  in  Section  4,  a  limitation  of  ARMANI  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  currently  support  the  definition  of  constraints 
that  contain  recursive  rules.  In  Rapide  it  is  possible  to  define 
constraints  on  the  sequence  in  which  events  are  generated 
and/or  received  by  components.  We  have  shown  that  this 
kind  of  constraint  can  be  used  to  establish  certain  restrictions 
on  the  structure  of  the  architecture,  albeit  implicitly. 

Behaviors 

Topological  constraints  are  not  enough  to  define  styles.  The 
description  of  the  behavior  of  components  and  connectors  is 
at  least  equally  important.  If  this  description  is  not  available, 
architects  cannot  have  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  elements  of  the 
style  (and  in  our  case  the  corresponding  implementations  in 
the  middleware)  work  and  how  they  can  be  used.  ARMANI, 
Aesop,  and  Darwin  do  not  address  this  aspect.  Rapide  pro¬ 
vides  powerful  linguistic  constructs  for  specifying  behaviors. 
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Still,  it  has  some  limitations  when  a  component  is  special¬ 
ized  or  when  it  is  implemented  in  terms  of  a  module.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  behavior  of  the  original  interface  definition 
is  not  guaranteed  to  be  preserved.  Compatibility  checks  are 
performed  only  as  far  as  the  static  part  of  the  definitions  is 
concerned.  An  approach  to  checking  the  behavioral  confor¬ 
mance  between  supertypes  and  subtypes  is  discussed  in  [14]. 

Connectors 

The  importance  of  explicitly  describing  the  connectors  of 
an  architecture  has  been  stated  in  several  seminal  papers  on 
software  architectures  (see  for  instance  [20,  7]).  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  languages  that  provide  an  explicit  construct  for 
defining  connectors  associate  with  them  a  semantics  that  is 
too  restrictive.  For  instance,  in  ARMANI,  each  connector 
role  can  be  attached  to  only  one  component  port.  This  means 
that  to  create  a  multicast  connector,  we  need  to  define  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roles  equal  to  the  number  of  components  to  be  attached 
to  that  connector.  This  approach  is  more  cumbersome  than 
the  one  adopted  in  Rapide,  in  which  generated  events  can  be 
connected  to  more  than  one  observed  event.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  limitation  of  explicit  connector  languages  discussed  in 
Section  4  is  that  connectors  (and  also  components)  cannot 
be  attached  together. 

This  model  for  connectors  seems  influenced  by  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  sockets,  pipes,  and  (remote)  procedure  calls. 
More  modem  kinds  of  connectors,  such  as  event  dispatch¬ 
ers,  ORBs  (Object  Request  Brokers),  and  multicast  channels, 
highlight  the  limitation  of  this  semantics.  It  could  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  these  connectors  can  be  described  as  components. 
However,  we  believe  that  architectural  definitions  are  more 
readable  and  clear  when  the  special  purpose  of  these  archi¬ 
tectural  elements  for  component  interoperability  is  made  ex¬ 
plicit.  Also,  as  we  have  discussed  in  Section  4,  where  we 
present  the  definition  of  the  C2  style  in  ARMANI,  the  def¬ 
inition  of  these  connectors  as  components  adds  a  new  level 
of  indirection.  In  fact,  we  needed  to  define  an  intermediate, 
artificial  connector  type  to  attach  the  “real”  connectors  to  the 
actual  components  of  a  C2  architecture. 

Refinement  of  Components  and  Connectors 
An  important  requirement  for  both  connectors  and  compo¬ 
nents  is  the  possibility  of  refining  their  internal  stmeture  in 
terms  of  the  composition  of  other  components  and  connec¬ 
tors.  Such  refinement  supports  the  co-existence  of  different 
levels  of  abstraction  in  an  architecture.  In  general,  for  a  re¬ 
finement  to  be  valid,  all  the  elements  that  belong  to  the  public 
interface  of  a  component/connector  must  be  offered  by  some 
component/connector  defined  in  any  refinement. 

As  an  example  of  refinement,  consider  the  case  of  the  JEDI 
event  dispatcher.  So  far,  we  have  defined  the  event  dispatcher 
as  a  simple  connector.  However,  its  implementation  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  In  particular,  it  is  composed  of  a  hierarchy  of  event 
servers.  At  the  architectural  level,  the  internal  structure  of 
the  event  dispatcher  can  be  represented  by  a  refinement  in 


which  the  operations  defined  in  the  event  servers  are  repli¬ 
cas  of  the  operations  belonging  to  the  interface  of  the  event 
dispatcher.  Having  defined  this  refinement,  the  attachments 
between  active  objects  and  the  event  dispatcher  should  be  re¬ 
fined  as  well,  by  specifying  to  which  event  server  each  active 
object  is  attached.  This  refinement  of  attachments,  in  fact, 
would  be  extremely  useful  for  evaluating  the  performance  of 
an  architecture  as  a  function  of  the  distribution  of  the  active 
objects  over  the  hierarchy  of  servers. 

While  all  the  languages  we  considered,  except  ARMANI, 
support  the  refinement  of  components  and  connectors,  none 
of  them  supports  the  refinement  of  the  corresponding  attach¬ 
ments.  We  argue  instead  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  a  component  (connector),  it  should  be  possible  to  re¬ 
fine  the  attachments  of  this  component  (connector)  with  the 
other  architectural  elements  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  re¬ 
finement  should  be  conservative  in  the  sense  that  the  refined 
attachments  should  preserve  the  characteristics  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ones  (e.g.,  if  a  port  A  is  attached  to  a  role  B  in  the  original 
architecture,  then,  in  the  detailed  architecture,  A  should  be 
attached  to  some  element  of  the  refinement  of  B).  Powerful 
linguistic  constructs  to  express  generic  mappings  between 
the  elements  of  an  architecture  and  their  refinements  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  SADL  [16].  The  limitation  of  such  approach  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  explicit  guidelines  on  how  to  perform  this 
refinement. 

6  CONCLUSION 

The  general  lesson  we  learned  from  our  experience  is  that 
the  top-down  approach  adopted  by  the  software  architec¬ 
ture  community  in  the  development  of  languages  and  tools 
seems  in  many  ways  to  ignore  the  results  that  practitioners 
have  achieved  (in  a  bottom  up  way)  in  the  definition  of  mid¬ 
dlewares.  Middlewares  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness 
and  effectiveness  in  a  number  of  practical  cases.  The  soft¬ 
ware  architecture  community  has  now  the  potential  to  for¬ 
malize  these  achievements  in  expressive  and  usable  ADLs 
and,  more  generally,  to  coordinate  the  definition  of  support 
technology  for  the  development  of  middleware-based  appli¬ 
cations. 

Our  next  step  is  to  continue  our  exploration  of  linguistic 
mechanisms  and  modeling  techniques  that  allow  architecture 
models  to  capture  middleware-induced  architectural  styles. 
We  are  broadening  our  search  space  by  looking  at  UML  and, 
in  general,  languages  that  are  not  strictly  considered  ADLs. 
Our  longer  term  objective  is  to  implement  an  environment 
that  supports  the  definition  of  architectures  by  providing  a 
library  of  styles  induced  by  specific  middlewares.  Given  an 
architecture  defined  according  to  such  a  style,  this  environ¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  partially  automate  the  implementation 
of  the  architecture  on  the  corresponding  middleware. 
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ABSTRACT 

Software  architectures  have  the  potential  to  substantially 
improve  the  development  and  evolution  of  large,  complex, 
multi-lingual,  multi-platform,  long-running  systems.  However, 
in  order  to  achieve  this  potential,  specific  architecture-based 
modeling,  analysis,  and  evolution  techniques  must  be  provided. 
This  paper  motivates  and  presents  one  such  technique:  a  type 
theory  for  software  architectures,  which  allows  flexible, 
controlled  evolution  of  software  components  in  a  manner  that 
preserves  the  desired  architectural  relationships  and  properties. 
Critical  to  the  type  theory  is  a  taxonomy  that  divides  the  space 
of  subtyping  relationships  into  a  small  set  of  well  defined 
categories.  The  paper  also  investigates  the  effects  of  large-scale 
development  and  off-the-shelf  reuse  on  establishing  type 
conformance  between  interoperating  components  in  an 
architecture.  An  existing  architecture  is  used  as  an  example  to 
illustrate  a  number  of  different  applications  of  the  type  theory 
to  architectural  modeling  and  evolution.^ 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  order  for  large,  complex,  multi-lingual,  multi-platform, 
long-running  systems  to  be  economically  viable,  they  need  to 
be  evolvable.  Support  for  software  evolution  includes 
techniques  and  tools  that  aid  interchange,  reconfiguration, 
extension,  and  scaling  of  software  modules  and/or  systems. 
Evolution  in  the  current  economic  context  also  requires  support 
for  reuse  of  third-party  components.  The  costs  of  system 
maintenance  (i.e.,  evolution)  are  commonly  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  60%  of  overall  development  costs  [7].  Practitioners 
have  traditionally  faced  many  problems  with  curbing  these 
costs.  The  problems  are  often  the  result  of  poor  understanding 
of  a  system’s  overall  architecture,  unintended  and  complex 
dependencies  among  its  components,  decisions  that  are  made 
too  early  in  the  development  process,  and  so  forth.  Traditional 
development  approaches  (e.g.,  structural  programming  or 
object-oriented  analysis  and  design)  have  in  particular  failed  to 
properly  decouple  computation  from  communication  within  a 
system,  thus  supporting  only  limited  reconfigurability  and 
reuse.  Evolution  techniques  have  also  typically  been 
programming  language  (PL)  specific  (e.g.,  inheritance)  and 
applicable  on  the  small  scale  (e.g.,  separation  of  concerns  or 
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isolation  of  change).  This  is  only  partially  adequate  in  the  case 
of  development  with  preexisting,  large,  multi-lingual,  multi¬ 
platform  components  that  originate  from  multiple  sources. 

An  explicit  architectural  focus  can  remedy  many  of  these 
difficulties  and  enable  flexible  construction  and  evolution  of 
large  systems.  Software  architectures  present  a  high  level  view 
of  a  system,  enabling  developers  to  abstract  away  the  irrelevant 
details  and  focus  on  the  “big  picture.”  Another  key  property  is 
their  explicit  treatment  of  soffivare  connectors,  which  separate 
communication  issues  from  computation  in  a  system.  However, 
existing  architecture  research  has  thus  far  largely  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  potential  for  adaptability:  few  specific 
techniques  have  been  developed  to  support  flexible 
architecture-based  design  and  evolution. 

Three  distinct  building  blocks  of  a  software  architecture  are 
components,  connectors,  and  architectural  configurations 
(topologies)  [16].  Each  of  them  may  evolve.  Our  work  to  date 
has  addressed  the  evolution  of  connectors  and  topologies  [14, 
15,  19,  25].  This  paper  proposes  a  technique  for  evolving 
software  components.  This  technique  has  resulted  from  the 
recognition  that  researchers  in  software  architectures,  and 
particularly  in  architecture  description  languages  (ADLs),  can 
learn  from  extensive  experience  in  the  area  of  PLs,  and  object- 
oriented  languages  (OOPLs)  in  particular.  The  particular  lesson 
in  this  case  is  that  an  existing  software  module  can  evolve  in  a 
controlled  manner  via  subtyping. 

Our  approach  to  component  evolution  is  indeed  based  on  a 
type  theory.  We  treat  each  component  specification  in  an 
architecture  as  a  type  and  support  its  evolution  via  subtyping. 
However,  while  PLs  (and  several  existing  ADLs  [5,  6,  10]) 
support  a  single  subtyping  mechanism,  we  have  demonstrated 
that  architectures  may  require  multiple  subtyping  mechanisms, 
many  of  which  are  not  commonly  supported  in  PLs  [13]. 
Therefore,  existing  PL  type  theories  are  inadequate  for  use  in 
software  architectures. 

Beyond  evolution,  types  are  also  useful  in  establishing 
certain  correctness  criteria  about  a  program  or  an  architecture. 
Several  existing  ADLs  support  type  checking  (e.g.,  Aesop  [5], 
Darwin  [12],  Rapide  [10],  and  UniCon  [23]).  However,  as  with 
most  all  of  the  existing  PLs,  these  ADLs  essentially  establish 
simple  syntactic  matches  among  interacting  components.  Our 
approach  also  establishes  semantic  conformance  of 
components. 

Furthermore,  all  existing  type  checking  mechanisms  regard 
types  as  either  compatible  or  incompatible.  Although  it  is 
beneficial  to  characterize  component  compatibility  in  this  way, 
determining  the  degree  of  compatibility,  and  thus  the  potential 
for  component  interoperability,  is  more  useful.  One  of  the  goals 
of  the  software  architecture  and  component-based-development 
communities  is  to  provide  more  extensive  support  for  building 


systems  out  of  existing  parts.  Those  parts  will  typically  not 
perfectly  conform  to  each  other.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
partially  mismatched  components  can  in  certain  cases  still  be 
effectively  combined  in  an  architecture  [14,  15].  Establishing 
the  degree  of  compatibility  can  also  help  determine  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  to  retrofit  a  component  for  use  in  a  system. 

The  contributions  of  this  paper  are  threefold: 

•  a  taxonomy  that  divides  the  space  of  potentially  complex 
subtyping  relationships  into  a  small  set  of  well  defined,  man¬ 
ageable  subspaces; 

•  a  flexible  type  theory  for  software  architectures  that  is 
domain-,  style-,  and  ADL-independent.  By  adopting  a  richer 
notion  of  typing,  this  theory  is  applicable  to  a  broad  class  of 
design  and  reuse  circumstances;  and 

•  an  approach  to  establishing  type  conformance  between  inter¬ 
operating  components  in  an  architecture.  This  approach  is 
better  suited  to  support  the  “large  scale  development  with 
off-the-shelf  reuse”  philosophy  on  which  architecture 
research  is  largely  based  than  other  existing  techniques. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  organized  as  follows. 
Section  2  briefly  discusses  the  architecture  that  is  a  basis  of 
examples  used  throughout  the  paper  to  illustrate  the  concepts  of 
the  type  theory.  Section  3  introduces  and  discusses  the  general 
principles  of  the  architectural  type  theory.  Section  4  formally 
defines  a  particular  instance  of  the  type  theory,  or  a  type 
system,  that  exhibits  the  necessary  properties  for  component 
evolution  and  architectural  type  checking.  A  discussion  of  our 
results  to  date,  conclusions,  and  future  work  round  out  the 
paper. 

2.  EXAMPLE  ARCHITECTURE 

To  illustrate  the  concepts  in  this  paper,  we  use  the 
architecture  shown  in  Fig.  1 .  This  architecture  resulted  from  the 
case  study  conducted  during  the  Second  International  Software 
Architecture  Workshop  (ISAW-2)  [26].  The  system  that  the 
architecture  models  is  a  call  center  customer  care  (C4)  system 
for  a  large  telecommunications  company.  The  architecture 
includes  several  subsystems  identified  by  the  telephone 
company: 

•  Corporate  databases  and  billing  —  customer  account  man¬ 
agement; 

•  Network  Operations  Support  System  (NOSS)  —  manage¬ 
ment  and  provisioning  of  the  physical  network; 

•  Downstream  systems  —  e.g.,  long-distance  carrier  services, 
91 1  service,  voice  mail,  and  so  forth; 

•  “Quick”  service  —  enables  customers  to  directly  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  system;  and 

•  “C4  core”  —  manages  the  above  parts  of  the  system  and  pro¬ 
vides  support  for  service  negotiations,  account  management, 
and  troublc-call  management. 

The  architecture  in  Fig.  1  addresses  most  of  the  major 
system  requirements  and  has  previously  been  discussed  in  more 
detail  [27].  It  is  modeled  in  the  C2  architectural  style:  a 
component  communicates  with  components  above  and  below  it 
in  the  architecture  by  sending  asynchronous  messages,  which 
are  then  routed  to  the  appropriate  components  by  connectors 
[25].  Although  some  concerns  have  been  voiced  about  the 
suitability  of  the  C2  style  for  this  particular  application,  the 
specifics  of  the  style  and  of  the  architecture  are  not  critical  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  concepts  introduced  in  this 
paper.  Instead,  we  chose  this  particular  example  because  it  has 
well-defined  requirements  from  an  actual  project  and  describes 
a  large-scale  problem,  for  which  software  architectures  are 
particularly  well  suited. 
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Fig.  1.  Call  Center  Customer  Care  (C4)  System  architecture: 

(1)  Corporate  databases  and  billing; 

(2)  Network  Operations  Support  System  (NOSS); 

(3)  Downstream  systems; 

(4)  “Quick”  service. 

Highlighted  components  have  been  modeled  extensively. 


We  have  extensively  modeled  the  components  highlighted 
in  Fig.  1.  These  components  were  selected  because  they 
constitute  a  logical  subsystem  (basic  customer  service  request 
handling)  and  exhibit  interesting  properties.  The  examples  used 
in  the  remainder  of  the  paper  will  be  drawn  from  this  modeling 
effort, 

3.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  TYPE  THEORY 

Explicit  treatment  of  types  enables  subtyping,  the  evolution 
of  a  given  type  to  satisfy  new  requirements,  and  type  checking, 
the  determination  of  whether  instances  of  one  type  may  be 
legally  used  in  places  where  another  type  is  expected.  This 
notion  of  legality  can  help  software  developers  keep  program 
semantics  close  to  programmer  intentions,  and  thus  discipline 
the  evolution  and  (re)use  of  objects.  Furthermore,  a 
combination  of  type  declarations  and  type  checking  supports 
source  code  understandability  and,  ultimately,  the  generation  of 
efficient  executable  code. 

A  useful  overview  of  PL  subtyping  relationships  is  given 
by  Palsberg  and  Schwartzbach  [21].  They  describe  a  consensus 
in  the  00  typing  community  regarding  the  definition  of  a  range 
of  OO  typing  relationships.  Arbitrary  subclassing  allows  any 
class  to  be  declared  a  subtype  of  another,  regardless  of  whether 
they  share  a  common  set  of  methods.  Name  compatibility 
demands  that  there  exist  a  shared  set  of  method  names  available 


Fig.  2.  A  framework  for  understanding  00  subtyping  relationships 
as  regions  in  a  space  of  type  systems. 

in  both  classes.  Interface  conformance  constrains  name 
compatibility  by  requiring  that  the  shared  methods  have 
conforming  signatures.  Monotone  subclassing  requires  that  the 
subclass  relationship  be  declared  and  that  the  subclass  must 
preserve  the  interface  of  the  superclass,  while  possibly 
extending  it.  Behavioral  conformance  [2,  3,  11,  29]  allows  any 
class  to  be  a  subtype  of  another  if  it  preserves  the  interface  and 
behavior  of  all  methods  available  in  the  supertype.  Finally, 
strictly  monotone  subclassing  additionally  demands  that  the 
subtype  preserve  the  particular  implementations  used  by  the 
supertype. 

Protocol  conformance  goes  beyond  the  behavior  of 
individual  methods  to  specify  constraints  on  the  order  in  which 
methods  may  be  invoked.  Explicitly  modeling  protocols  has 
been  shown  to  have  practical  benefits  [1,  9,  18,  28,  29]. 
However,  component  invariants  and  method  preconditions  and 
postconditions  can  be  used  to  describe  all  state-based  protocol 
constraints  and  transitions.  Thus,  our  notion  of  behavioral 
conformance  implies  protocol  conformance,  and  we  do  not 
address  them  separately. 

We  have  developed  a  framework  for  understanding  these 
subtyping  relationships  as  regions  in  a  space  of  type  systems, 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  entire  space  of  type  systems  is  labeled  U. 
The  regions  labeled  Int  and  Beh  contain  systems  that  demand 
that  two  conforming  types  share  interface  and  behavior, 
respectively.  The  Imp  region  contains  systems  that  demand  that 
a  type  share  particular  implementations  of  all  supertype 
methods,  which  also  implies  that  types  preserve  the  behavior  of 
their  supertypes.  The  Nam  region  demands  only  shared  method 
names,  and  thus  includes  every  system  that  demands  interface 
conformance. 

Each  subtyping  relationship  described  in  [21]  and 
summarized  above  can  be  denoted  via  set  operations  on  these 
regions.  For  example,  behavioral  conformance,  which  requires 
that  both  interface  and  behavior  of  a  type  be  preserved, 
corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  the  Int  and  Beh  regions  and  is 
expressed  as  int  and  beh  (Fig.  3b).  Each  region  in  Fig.  2 
encompasses  a  set  of  variations  of  a  given  subtyping 
relationship,  rather  than  a  single  relationship.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  different  flavors  of  the  behavioral  conformance 
relationship,  described  by  Zaremski  and  Wing  [29],  represent 
different  points  in  the  int  and  beh  subspace.  The  architectural 
type  system  we  propose  in  the  next  section  also  represents  a 
selection  of  individual  points  within  the  different  subspaces. 

This  type  theory  was  motivated  by  our  previous  work, 
where  we  have  encountered  numerous  situations  in  which  new 
components  were  created  by  preserving  one  or  more  aspects  of 
one  or  more  existing  components  [13,  15].  Several  examples 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3: 

•  interface  conformance  (Fig.  3a)  has  proven  useful  in  inter- 


ig.  3.  Examples  of  component  subtyping  relationships  we  have 
encountered  in  practice. 

changing  components  that  communicate  via  asynchronous 
message  passing  (e.g.,  C2  architectural  style  [25]),  without 
affecting  dependent  components  in  a  given  architecture; 

•  behavioral  conformance  (Fig.  3b)  guarantees  correctness 
during  component  substitution; 

•  strictly  monotone  subclassing  (Fig.  3c)  enables  extension  of 
the  behavior  of  an  existing  component  while  preserving  cor¬ 
rectness  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  architecture; 

•  implementation  conformance  with  different  interfaces 
(Fig.  3d)  allows  a  component  to  be  fitted  into  an  alternate 
domain  of  discourse  (e.g.,  by  using  software  adaptors  [28]); 

•  multiple  conformance  mechanisms  allow  creation  of  a  new 
type  by  subt^ing  from  several  types  using  different  subtyp¬ 
ing  mechanisms. 

Note  that  we  referred  to  the  first  three  examples  (Fig.  3a-c) 
using  the  terminology  from  the  Palsberg-Schwartzbach 
taxonomy.  However,  while  in  OOPLs  the  three  subtyping 
mechanisms  would  be  provided  by  three  separate  languages,  in 
architectures  they  all  need  to  be  supported  by  the  same  ADL 
and  may  actually  be  applied  to  components  in  a  single 
architecture.  Also,  the  example  in  Fig.  3d  does  not  have  a 
corresponding  OOPL  mechanism,  further  motivating  the  need 
for  a  flexible  type  theory  for  software  architectures. 

At  the  same  time,  by  giving  a  software  architect  more 
latitude  in  choosing  the  direction  in  which  to  evolve  a 
component,  we  allow  some  potentially  undesirable  side  effects. 
For  example,  by  preserving  a  component’s  interface,  but  not  its 
behavior,  the  component  and  its  resulting  subtype  may  not  be 
interchangeable  in  a  given  architecture.  However,  it  is  up  to  the 
architect  to  decide  whether  to  preserve  architectural  type 
correctness,  in  a  manner  similar  to  America  [2],  Liskov  and 
Wing  [11],  Leavens  et  al.  [3],  and  others  (depicted  in  Fig.  3b), 
or  simply  to  enlarge  the  palette  of  design  elements  in  a 
controlled  manner,  in  order  to  use  them  in  the  future. 

4.  ARCHITECTURAL  TYPE  SYSTEM 

In  [13]  we  discussed  the  types  of  syntactic  constructs 
needed  in  an  ADL  in  order  to  support  our  type  theory.  In  this 
section  we  present  a  type  system  for  software  architectures  that 
instantiates  the  type  theory.  The  two  possible  applications  of  an 
architectural  type  theory — evolution  of  existing  components  by 
software  architects,  and  type  checking  of  architectural 
descriptions — ^are  discussed  below  in  Sections  4.2  and  4.3, 
respectively.  All  definitions  are  specified  in  Z,  a  language  for 
modeling  mathematical  objects  based  on  first  order  logic  and 
set  theory  [24].  Z  uses  standard  logical  connectives  (v,  a,  =>, 


etc.)  and  set-theoretic  operations  (P  to  denote  sets,  g,  u,  , 
etc.). 

4.1.  Components 

Every  component  specification  is  an  architectural  type.  We 
distinguish  architectural  types  from  basic  types  (e.g.,  integers, 
strings,  arrays,  records,  etc.).  Unlike  OOPLs,  in  which  objects 
communicate  by  passing  around  other  objects,  in  software 
architectures  components  are  distinguished  from  the  data  they 
exchange  during  communication.  In  other  words,  a 
“component”  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  here  is  never 
passed  from  one  component  in  an  architecture  to  another. 

A  component  has  a  name,  a  set  of  interface  elements,  an 
associated  behavior,  and  (possibly)  an  implementation.  Each 
interface  element  has  a  direction  indicator  (/provided  or 
required),  a  name,  a  set  of  parameters,  and  (possibly)  a  result. 
Each  parameter,  in  turn,  has  a  name  and  a  type. 

A  component’s  behavior  consists  of  an  invariant  and  a  set 
of  operations.  The  invariant  is  used  to  specify  any  protocol 
constraints  on  the  use  of  the  component.  Each  operation  has 
preconditions,  postconditions,  and  (possibly)  a  result.  Since 
operations  are  decoupled  from  interface  elements,  they  also 
provide  a  set  of  variables  used  to  express  preconditions  and 
postconditions.  Like  interface  elements,  operations  can  be 

_ Variable _ 

name  :  STRING 
type  :  HASIC^TYPN 


_ Inl^Element _ 

dir  ;  DIRECTION 
jiarne  :  STRING 
params  :  P  Variable 
result  :  RASIC.TYPE 


_ Opc  ra  i  i  o  n _ 
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Fig.  4.  Z  specification  of  architectural  types  (components).  Relation 
BasicjConf  is  defined  in  the  schema  Basic JTypejConformance  and 
relates  two  basic  types,  the  first  of  which  is  a  supertype  of  the  second. 


provided  or  required.  Only  provided  operations  will  have  an 
implementation  in  a  given  component.  The  preconditions  and 
postconditions  of  required  operations  express  the  expected 
semantics  for  those  operations.  Formal  specification  of  an 
architectural  type  (component)  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,^ 

In  the  interest  of  space,  Fig.  4  does  not  specify  the 
relationship  of  component  invariants  to  operation  pre-  and 
postconditions.  This  relationship  can  be  summarized  semi- 
formal  ly  as  follows.  Given  a  component  C  and  operation  O 
provided  by  C,  for  all  valid  input  states  of  O  that  satisfy  C’s 
invariant  and  O’s  precondition,  there  exists  a  valid  output  state 
that  satisfies  both  O’s  postcondition  and  C’s  invariant. 

Since  we  separate  the  interface  from  the  behavior,  we 
define  a  function,  intjop_map,  which  maps  every  interface 
element  to  an  operation  of  the  behavior.  This  function  is  a  total 
surjection:  each  interface  element  is  mapped  to  a  single 
operation,  while  each  operation  implements  at  least  one 
interface.  An  interface  element  can  be  mapped  to  an  operation 
only  if  the  types  of  its  parameters  are  subtypes  of  the 
corresponding  variable  types  in  the  operation,  while  the  type  of 
its  result  is  a  supertype  of  operation’s  result  type.  This  property 
directly  enables  a  single  operation  to  export  multiple  interfaces. 

An  example  of  component  specification,  given  in  C2’s 
ADL,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Only  partial  specifications  of  the  On- 
Line  Database  {OnLineDB)  and  NOSS  Interaction  Transaction 
Manager  {NOSS_Mgr)  components  from  Fig.  1  are  shown  due 
to  space  constraints.  For  example,  we  show  only  the  portion  of 
NOSS_Mgr  that  is  intended  to  interact  with  OnLineDB. 

In  a  C2  architecture,  a  component  has  no  dependencies  on 
components  below  it  (principle  of  substrate  independence). 
Thus,  OnLineDB  has  no  dependencies  on  NOSS_Mgr  and 
consequently  has  no  required  services.  An  example  of  mapping 
two  interface  elements  to  the  same  operation  is  given  in  the 
NOSSJidgr  component:  both  ActivatePhoneLine  and 
ActivateSpecialLine  (e.g.,  information  or  emergency)  can  be 
mapped  to  op2  if  SPEC_NUM  is  a  subt3^e  of  PHONE_NUM. 

4.2.  Architectural  Type  Conformance 

Informally,  a  subtyping  relation,  <,  between  two 
components,  C|  and  C2,  is  defined  as  the  disjunction  of  the 
nam,  int,  beh,  and  imp  relations  shown  in  Fig.  2: 

(  VCi,  C2  : Component )  (C2  ^ Cl  <=> 

^2— nam^l  ^  ^2  —  int^l  ^2  — beh^l  ^2— 

We  consider  these  four  relations  in  more  detail  below. 

4.2,1.  Name  Conformance 

Name  conformance  requires  that  a  subtype  share  its 
supertype’s  interface  element  names  and  all  interface  parameter 
names.  The  subtype  may  introduce  additional  interface 
elements  and  additional  parameters  to  existing  interface 
elements.  Two  interface  elements  in  a  single  component  can 
have  identical  names,  but  then  their  sets  of  parameter  names 
must  differ.  Name  conformance  rules  are  formally  specified  in 
Fig.  6. 

Note  that  the  possibility  of  introducing  additional 
parameters  to  existing  interface  elements  is  different  from 
method  overloading  and  is  typically  not  allowed  in  a  PL. 
However,  software  architectures  are  at  a  level  of  abstraction 


2.  Capitalized  identifiers  are  the  basic  (unelaborated)  types  in  a  Z  speci¬ 
fication.  Trivial  schemas  and  schemas  whose  meanings  arc  obvious  arc 
omitted  for  brevity. 


Component  OnLineDB  is 
State 

Customers  :  set  CUST; 

Custids  ;  set  CUST_ID; 

CustByld  :  CUST_ID  CUST; 

Interface 

prov  ipl;  AddNewCust  {new_cust  :CUST)  ; 
prov  ip2  :  RemoveCust  (cust  :CUST_ID)  ; 
prov  ip3  :  ModifyCust  (cust  :CUST_ID;  new_rec:CUST)  ; 
prov  ip4  :  AccessCust (cust :CUST_ID)  ;  CUST; 
Invariant 

#Customers  >  0; 

Operations 
prov  opl : 

Let  C;CUST; 

Pre  c  C  Customers  ; 

Post  Customers'  =  Customers  u  {c}; 
prov  op2 : 

Let  c:CUST; 

Pre  c  6  Customers  ; 

Post  Customers'  -  Customers  -  {c}; 
prov  op 3  : 

Let  id;CUST_ID; 

CiCUST; 

Pre  id  g  Custids  a  c  <?  Customers; 

Post  c  e  Customers  a  CustByld  (id)  =  c; 
prov  op4 : 

Let  id:CUST__ID; 

Pre  id  e  Custids; 

Post  result  =  CustByld (id)  ; 

Map 

ipl  ->  opl  (nev;_cust  ->  c)  ; 
ip2  ->  op2 (cust  c) ; 
ip3  ->  op3(cust  ->  id,  new_rec  ->  c) ; 
ip4  ->  op4 (cust  ->  id) ; 
end  OnLineDB; 


Component  NOSS_Mgr  is 
State 

Numbers  :  ADDR  ->  PH_NUM; 

Interface 

prov  ipl:  ActivatePhoneLine (a:ADDR;  num:PH_NUM); 
prov  ip2:  ActivateSpecialLine (a :ADDR;  n:SPEC__NUM) ; 
prov  ip3;  DeactivatePhoneLine  (a:ADDR;  num:PH_NUM); 
req  irl:  AddNewCust (new_cust : CUST) ; 
req  ir2:  RemoveCust (cust : CUST_ID)  ; 

Operations 


prov  opl 

Let 

addr : ADDR ; 

Pre 

pn:PH_NUM; 

pn  ^  Numbers (addr)  ; 

Post 

pn  G  Numbers' (addr) ; 

prov  op2 

Let 

addr : ADDR ; 

Pre 

pn:PH_NUM; 

pn  €  Numbers (addr)  ; 

Post 

pn  «c  Numbers'  (addr)  ; 

req  orl : 

Let 

C:CUST; 

Pre 

cust_sv ; STATE_VARIABLE 

C  G  CUSt__SV; 

Post 

C  G  cust  SV'  ; 

req  or2 : 

Let 

C:CUST; 

Pre 

CUSt_SV : STATE_VARIABLE, 
C  G  CUSt_SV; 

Post 

C  g  CUSt_SV' ; 

Map 

ipl  ->  opl  (a  ->  addr,  num  ->  pn) ; 

ip2  ->  opl  (a  ->  addr,  n  ->  pn) ; 

ip3  “>  op2  (a  ->  addr,  num  ->  pn) ; 

irl  ->  orl  (new_cust  ->  c) ; 

ir2  ->  or2  (cust  ->  c)  ; 

end  NOSS_Mgr; 


—  Param^Name— Conformance _ _ _ 

Prm^N am^Conf  :  Ini-Elemeni  ♦-+  Ini^Elemeni 

V  iel,  ic2  :  Ini^Elemeni  • 

(tel,  te2)  G  Prm-.Nam-.Conf 

(Vpl  :  Variable  |  pi  €  ie\,-params  • 

3)p2  :  Variable  |  p2  G  ie2.params  • 
pi. name  =  p2.name  A 
(V  p3,  p4  :  Variable  \ 
p3  G  iel.params  A  p4  G  ie2.params  • 
pS.name  =  p4.name 

(pi  =  p3  A  p2  =  p4)  V 
(pi  p3  A  p2  ^  p4))) 

_ Name -Conformance  _ _ _ 

Param-Name— Conformance. 

Nam—Conf  :  Component  *—>■  Component 

V  cl,  c2  :  Component  ♦ 

(cl,  c2)  6  Nam—Conf 

(Vtel  :  Ini— Element  \  tel  €  cl. interface  • 

3  te2  :  Int— Element  \  ie2  G  c2. interface  • 
iel.name  —  ie2.name  A 
(tel,  te2)  G  Prm-N arn-Conf) 

Fig.  6.  Name  conformance. 

4.2.2.  Interface  Conformance 

Name  conformance  is  a  rather  weak  conformance 
requirement  and  we  have  encountered  it  in  practice  only  as  part 
of  the  stronger  interface  conformance  relationship.  Component 
C2  is  an  interface  subtype  of  Cj  if  and  only  if  it  provides  at  least 
(but  not  necessarily  only)  the  interface  elements  provided  by  Cj 
with  identical  direction  indicators,  and  matching  parameters 
and  results  for  each  interface  element.  Two  parameters 
belonging  to  the  two  components’  interface  elements  match  if 
and  only  if  they  have  identical  names 
{ParamJNamejConformance  schema  in  Fig.  6)  and  each 

—  Param -Conformance _ _ 

Basic.— Type— Conformance 

Pa  ra  m—Name—C  o  nfo  rrn  a  n  ce 
Prm-Conf  :  Ini-Elernent  ^  Ini-Klerneni 

V  lel,  *e2  :  Ini— Element  • 

(zel,  ie2)  G  Prm-Conf 

(icl,re2)  G  Prrn-Nam-Conf  A 
(V  pi,  p2  :  Variable  \ 

pi  G  iel.params  A  p2  G  ie2.params  A  pi. name  —  p2.name  • 
{p2.type,  pi. type)  G  Basic-Conf) 


Fig.  5.  Partial  specifications  of  the  OnLineDB  and  NOSS_Mgr 
components  fi-om  Fig.  1  in  the  C2  ADL.  Basic  type 
STATE_VARIABLE  is  discussed  in  Section  4,3.1.  Labels  for  interface 
elements  and  operations  (e.g.,  ipl ,  or2)  are  a  notational  convenience. 

that  is  above  source  code  and  this  feature  may  be  supported  by 
the  architecture  implementation  infrastructure.  For  example, 
the  implementation  of  the  C2  class  framework  [14]  allows  the 
sender  of  the  communication  message  to  include  parameters 
the  receiver  component  does  not  expect;  those  parameters  are 
simply  ignored  by  the  receiver.  It  is  up  to  the  architect  to  decide 
whether  such  a  situation  should  be  permitted  in  a  given 
architecture. 


_ Inie  rfa  ce- Conform  a  n  ce _ _ _ 

Name -Conformance 
Param-Conformance 
Int—Conf  :  Component  •<— >  Component 

V cl,  c2  :  Component  • 

(cl,  c2)  G  Int—Conf 

(cl,c2)  G  Nam-Conf  A 
(V  iel,  te2  :  Int— Element  | 
tel  G  cl. interface  A  ie2  G  c2. interface  • 
iel. dir  —  ie2.dir  A 

(iel,  ie2)  G  Prm-Narn-Conf  =>  (id,  ie2)  G  Prm-Conf  A 
(ie.l.re.sull,  ie2.re..sutt)  G  Basic-Conf) 


Fig.  7.  Interface  conformance. 


Component  CallPlanDB  is  subtype  OnLineDB (int) 

Interface 

prov  ipi:  AddNewCust  (new__cust  :CaST)  ; 
prov  ip2  :  RemoveCust  (oust :  CUST__ID)  ; 
prov  ip3:  ModifyCust (cust :CUST_ID;  new_rec : CUST)  ; 
prov  ip4  :  AccessCust  (cust :  CUST_ID)  :  CUST; 
prov  ip5:  EnterCallPlan(c:CUST_ID;  p:CALL_PLAN)  ; 
Invariant 

Operations 
prov  oplO: 

Let  id;CUST_ID; 

plan:CALL_PLAN; 

Pre  id  e  CustIds  a  plan  e  CallPlans; 
Post  plan  G  CustPlans (CustByld (id) ) ; 


Map 

ip5  ->  oplO (c  ->  id,  p  ->  plan) ; 
end  CallPlanDB; 


_ Ojicr^Conformance  _ _ 

Basic^Type^Conformance 

Logical—Implicaiion 

Oper^Conf  :  Operation  Operation 

V  ol,  o2  :  Operation  • 

(ol,  o2)  G  Oper^Conf 

(Vvl  :  Variable  |  vl  G  ol.vars  • 

3  v2  :  Variable  |  v2  G  o2.vars  • 

(v^.type,  v2Jype)  G  Basic„Conf  V 
{v2Aypej  vX.type)  G  Basic^Conf)  A 
[oX.precond^  o2.precond)  G  Logic^Impl  A 
{o2.posicond^  ol.postcond)  G  Logic_Impl  A 
(ol.res7//(,  o2. result)  G  Basic^Conf 


Fig.  8.  CallPlanDB  is  an  interface  subtype  of  OnLineDB. 

parameter  type  of  C|  is  a  subtype  of  the  corresponding 
parameter  type  of  C2  {contravariance  of  parameters,  defined  in 
the  ParamjConformance  schema  in  Fig.  7).  The  results  of  two 
corresponding  interface  elements  match  if  the  result  type  in  Cj 
is  a  supertype  of  the  result  type  in  C2  {covariance  of  result).  For 
each  interface  element,  the  subtype  must  provide  at  least  (but 
not  necessarily  only)  the  parameters  that  match  the  supertype’s 
parameters.  Interface  conformance  rules  are  formally  specified 
in  Fig.  7. 

For  example,  component  CallPlanDB,  shown  in  Fig.  8,  is 
an  interface  subtype  of  OnLineDB  from  Fig.  5.  It  does  not 
matter  what  the  invariant,  operations,  and  int_op_map  of 
CallPlanDB  are  for  this  relationship  to  hold.  These  details  have 
thus  been  omitted. 

4.2.3,  Behavior  Conformance 

Behavior  conformance  requires  that  the  invariant  of  the 
supertype  be  ensured  by  that  of  the  subtype.  Furthermore,  each 
operation  of  the  supertype  must  have  a  corresponding  operation 
in  the  subtype  (the  subtype  can  also  introduce  additional 
operations),  where  the  subtype’s  operation  has  the  same 
direction  indicator  as  the  supertype’s,  the  same  or  weaker 
preconditions,  same  or  stronger  postconditions,  and  preserves 
result  covariance. 

No  constraints  are  placed  on  the  relationship  between  the 
types  of  the  supertype’s  and  subtype’s  corresponding  operation 
variables.  This  relationship  can  vary,  but  is  always  an  instance 
of  one  of  the  two  cases  depicted  in  Fig.  9.  Thus,  any 
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Subtype 
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Fig.  9.  Contravariance  of  arguments  and  the  int_op__map  function  do 
not  guarantee  a  particular  relationship  between  supertype’s  and 
subtype’s  operation  variable  t3^cs  (illustrated  using  integer 
subranges):  (a)  supertype  component’s  variable  type  is  a  supertype  of 
subtype  component’s;  (b)  supertype  component’s  variable  type  is  a 
subtype  of  subtype  component’s. 


_ Behavior  .^Conformance _ 

Oper—  Confo  rm  ance 
Logicadmplicaiion 

Beh^Conf  :  Component  *-*■  Component 

V  cl ,  c2  :  Component  • 

(cl,c2)  G  Beh_Conf 

{c2.inva7iant ,  cl. invariant)  G  Logic.^lTnpl  A 
(Vol  :  Operation  \  ol  G  cl. operations  • 

3o2  :  Operation  |  o2  G  c2. operations  • 
ol.dir  =  o2.dir  A 
(ol,  o2)  G  Oper...Conf) 


Fig.  10.  Behavior  conformance.  Logicjmpl  is  a  relation  that  denotes 
that  the  first  element  in  the  relation  implies  the  second. 

relationship  between  the  variable  types  is  allowed  so  long  as 
the  proper  relationships  between  operation  pre-  and 
postconditions  are  maintained.  The  rules  for  behavior 
conformance  are  specified  in  Fig.  10. 

Fig.  11  shows  an  example  of  behavior  conformance. 
Component  BoundedDB  is  a  behavior  subtype  of  OnLineDB 
from  Fig.  5.  The  interface  and  int_opjnap  of  BoundedDB  are 
unimportant  for  this  relationship  to  hold.  These  details  have 
thus  been  omitted,  BoundedDB  is  a  behavior  subtype  of 
OnLineDB  because  it  provides  (at  least)  the  same  operations  as 
OnLineDB  and  its  invariant  (number  of  customers,  representing 
the  size  of  the  database),  is  between  zero  and  one  million, 
inclusive,  which  implies  OnLineDB'^  invariant  (number  of 
customers  is  zero  or  greater). 

The  subtyping  relationship  that  results  from  the 
combination  of  the  Behavior  ^Conformance  and 
Interface JConf or mance  schemas  (in  particular,  the  BehjConf 
and  IntjConf  relations  they  define),  and  the  mapping  function, 
int_pp_map,  represents  a  point  in  the  region  depicted  in 
Fig.  3b.  This  relationship  is  similar  to  other  notions  of 
behavioral  subtyping  [2,  3,  11]  in  that  it  guarantees 
substitutability  between  a  supertype  and  a  subtype  in  an 
architecture. 


Component  BoundedDB  is  subtype  OnLineDB (beh) 
Interface 

Invariant 

0  <  ^Customers  <  1000000; 

Operations 

[OnLineDB  operations] 

Map 

end  Bounde  dDB ; 


Fig.  11.  BoundedDB  is  a  behavior  subtype  of  OnLineDB. 


Component  OnLineDB-2  is  siibtype  OnLineDB(int  and  beh) 
State 

Customers  :  set  COST; 

Custids  ;  set  aJST_ID? 

CustByld  :  CUST_ID  COST; 

Call Plans  :  set  CALL_PLAN; 

Cust  Plans  :  COST  set  CALL_PLAN? 

Interface 

prov  ipl :  AddNewCust (new_cust ;CUST) ; 
prov  ip2  :  RemoveCust {cust : CUST_ID) ; 
prov  ip3  :  ModifyCust  (cust  ;CUST__ID;  new_rec:CUST)  ; 
prov  ip4 :  AccessCust  (cust  :CUST_ID)  :  CUST; 
prov  ip5:  EnterCallPlan (c : CUST_ID;  p:CALL_PLAN); 
Invariant 

0  <  ^Customers  <  1000000; 

Operations 
prov  opl : 

Let  C:CUST; 

Pre  ^Customers  <  1000000  a  c  ^  Customers 

Post  Customers'  =  Customers  u  {c}; 
prov  op2 : 

Let  C:CUST; 

Post  c  €  Customers  => 

Customers'  =  Customers  -  {c}; 
prov  op 3 ; 

Let  id:CUST_ID; 

C:CUST; 

Pre  id  e  Custids  a  c  C  Customers; 

Post  c  €  Customers  a  CustByld  (id)  =  c; 
prov  op4 : 

Let  id:CUST_ID; 

Pre  id  g  Custids; 

Post  result  =  CustByld (id) ; 
prov  op 5 : 

Let  id:CUST_ID; 

plan:CALL_PLAN; 

Pre  id  G  Custids  a  plan  e  CallPlans; 

Post  plan  G  CustPlans (CustByld (id) ) ; 

Map 

ipl  ->  opl(new_cust  ->  c) ; 
ip2  ->  op2(cust  ->  c) ; 
ip3  ->  op3 (cust  ->  id,  new_rec  ->  c)  ; 
ip4  ->  op4 (cust  ->  id) ; 
ip5  ->  op5(c  ->  id,  p  ->  plan) ; 
end  OnLineDB-2; 

Fig.  12.  OnLineDB'2  is  a  candidate  interface  and  behavior  subtype 
of  OnLineDB. 

The  OnLineDB-2  component,  shov^n  in  Fig.  12  is  a 
candidate  interface  and  behavior  subtype  of  OnLineDB  from 
Fig.  5.  OnLineDB-2  includes  the  already  discussed  features 
from  CallPlanDB  and  BoundedDB.  Additionally,  it  slightly 
changed  operation  specifications  for  opl  and  op2 
(corresponding,  in  this  case,  to  interface  elements  AddNewCust 
and  RemoveCust),  Opl  will  not  add  a  customer  to  the  database 
if  the  database  is  already  full.  Op2  does  not  require  that  the 
customer  already  be  in  the  database;  instead,  it  will  check  for 
the  customer  record  and,  if  found,  remove  it.  For  OnLineDB-2 
to  be  an  int  and  beh  subtype  of  OnLineDB,  the  following  must 
be  true  (from  the  schema  OperjConformance  in  Fig.  10): 

•  OnLineDB  opl  pre  =>  OnLineDB-2  opl  pre 

(c  ^  Customers)  => 

(#Customers  <  1000000  a  c  ^  Customers) 

•  OnLineDB-2  opl  post  =>  OnLineDB  opl  post 

{Customers'  =  Customers  u  (cl)  => 

(Customers'  =  Customers  u  {c}) 

•  OnLineDB  op2  pre  =>  OnLineDB-2  op2  pre 

(c  €  Customers)  =>  true 

•  OnLineDB-2  op2  post  =>  OnLineDB  op2  post 

(c  e  Customers  => 

Customers'  =  Customers  -  fcl)  => 

(Customers'  =  Customers  -  {c}) 

The  first  implication  is  not  true.  The  left  hand  side  (LHS) 
may  be  true  even  if  the  database  is  full,  in  which  case  the  right 
hand  side  (RHS)  is  false.  The  second  implication  is  true  since 
LHS  and  RHS  are  the  same.  The  third  implication  is  true,  since 
OnLineDB~2's  op2  does  not  have  any  preconditions.  Finally, 
the  fourth  implication  is  true.  It  has  the  form  (A  =>8)  =>B, 


_ Implemeniation— Conformance _ 

Behavior^Conformance 

Imp^Conf  ;  Component  Component 

V  cl,  c2  :  Component  • 

(cl,  c2)  G  Imp-Conf 

(cl,  c2)  G  Beh^Conf  A 

{cl. invariant,  c2. invariant)  G  Logic„.lmpl  A 
(Vol  :  Operation  \  o\  G  cl. operations  • 

3io2  :  Operation  \  o2  G  c2. operations  • 

(o2,  ol)  G  Oper^^Conf  A 
ol  .implementation  =  o2. implemeniation) 


Fig.  13.  Implementation  conformance. 

which  is  false  if  both  A  and  B  are  false.  However,  B  in  our  case 
will  always  be  true  because  of  the  definition  of  set  subtraction: 
if  c  G  Customers,  c  will  be  removed  from  the  new  value  of 
the  Customers  set  (Customers');  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
Customers  will  simply  remain  the  same. 

The  first  implication  above  is  therefore  the  only  one  that 
violates  the  required  relationship.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
OnLineDB-2  is  not  an  int  and  beh  subtype  of  OnLineDB,  Note 
that  the  architect  may  still  decide  to  use  OnLineDB-2, 
particularly  since  it  is  so  closely  related  to  OnLineDB,  but  must 
understand  that  OnLineDB-2  cannot  be  substituted  for 
OnLineDB  in  a  correctness-preserving  manner. 

4.2.4.  Implementation  Conformance 

Although  useful  in  practice  for  evolving  components, 
implementation  conformance  is  not  a  particularly  interesting 
relationship  from  a  type-theoretic  point  of  view. 
Implementation  conformance  may  be  established  with  a  simple 
syntactic  check  if  the  operations  of  the  subtype  have  identical 
implementations  (both  syntactically  and  semantically)  as  the 
corresponding  operations  of  the  supertype.  Implementation 
conformance  between  two  types  thus  also  requires  a  behavioral 
equivalence  between  their  shared  operations,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  13. 

4.3.  Type  Checking  a  Software  Architecture 

In  order  to  discuss  type  conformance  of  interoperating 
components,  we  must  define  an  architecture  that  includes  those 
components.  There  is  no  single,  universally  accepted  set  of 
guidelines  for  composing  architectural  elements.  Instead, 
architectural  topology  depends  on  the  ADL  in  which  the 
architecture  is  modeled,  characteristics  of  the  application 
domain,  and/or  the  rules  of  the  chosen  architectural  style.  We 
therefore  had  to  make  certain  choices  in  specifying  properties 
of  an  architecture: 

•  we  model  connectors  explicitly,  unlike,  e.g.,  Darwin  [12]  and 
Rapide  [10]; 

•  we  allow  direct  connector-to-connector  links,  unlike,  e.g., 
Wright  [1]; 

•  finally,  we  assume  certain  topological  constraints  that  are 
derived  from  the  rules  of  the  C2  style  [25]:  a  component  is 
attached  to  single  connectors  on  its  top  and  bottom  sides, 
while  a  connector  can  be  attached  to  multiple  components 
and  connectors  on  its  top  and  bottom. 

None  of  the  above  choices  is  required  by  our  type  theory.  It 
is  indeed  possible  to  provide  a  definition  of  architecture  that 
reflects  any  other  compositional  guidelines.  However,  these 
decisions  were  necessary  in  order  to  formally  specify  and 
check  type  conformance  criteria. 


_ A  rchiie.c.tui'e _ 

componv.nta  :  P  Component 
connectors  :  P  Connector 
comp^conn  :  Component  Connector 
conn— comp  :  Connector  ^  Component 
conn— conn  :  Connector  Connector 
Comrn-IAnk  :  Componen/  +-*  Component 

(lorn  comp-conn  =  components 
ran  comp-conn  =  connectors 
(lorn  conn— comp  =  conncjc/orA' 
ran  conn-cornp  =  components 
(lorn  conn— conn  =  connectors 
ran  conn— conn  =  connectors 
(lorn  Cojnm-Link  ~  components 
ran  Cornm-Link  =  components 

Vc  :  Component]  b  ;  Connector  \ 
c  G  componejits  A  A  G  co7inectors  • 

((^,  b)  G  comp—comt  =>  (6,  c)  conn— comp  A 
(/a  c)  G  ronn-comp  =>  (c,  6)  ^  comp—cojin 

\f  ()l,h2  :  Connector  \  61  G  connectors  A  62  G  connectors  • 

(61,  62)  G  conn— conn  =>  (61  7^:  62  A  (62,  61)  ^  r:07in_conn) 

V  cl,  (;2  :  Component  \  c\  G  components  A  c2  G  components  • 
(cl,  c2)  G  Comm— Link 

cl  c2  A 

(3  61,  62  ;  Connector  j  61  G  corincc/or.s-  A  62  G  conncc/or.s’  • 
((cl,  61)  G  comp_conn  A 
(62,  c2)  G  co7tn_comp  A 
(61,  62)  G  con77_con7?.“ ) 

V 

((c2,  61)  G  cornp—conn  A 
(62,  cl)  G  conn— comp  A 
(61,  62)  G  co7in_co7?,7i.'*' )) 


Fig.  14.  Formal  definition  of  architecture. 

The  formal  definition  of  architecture  is  given  in  Fig.  14. 
Connectors  arc  treated  simply  as  communication  routing 
devices;  therefore  their  definitions  are  omitted.  Two 
components  can  interoperate  if  there  is  a  communication  link 
between  them.  This  means  that  they  are  either  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  connector  or  one  can  be  reached  from  the 
other  by  following  one  or  more  connector-to-conncctor  links 
(defined  by  the  Comm_Link  relation). 

For  example,  in  the  architecture  from  Fig.  1,  there  is  a 
communication  link  between  OnLineDB  and  NOSSJ\4gr 
components  (via  a  single  connector>to-connector  link).  There  is 
also  a  link  between  Transaction  Consistency  Checker  and 
Customer  Support  Local  Transaction  State  components 
(different  sides  of  the  same  connector).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  communication  link  between  On-Line  and  NOSS 
databases:  they  arc  attached  below  the  same  (top-most) 
connector;  however,  the  Comm_Link  relation  mandates  that 
they  be  on  different  sides  of  a  connector,  which  reflects  C2’s 
communication  rules. 

Given  this  definition  of  architecture,  it  is  possible  to 
specify  type  checking  predicates.  As  already  discussed, 
components  need  not  be  able  to  fully  interoperate  in  an 
architecture.  The  two  extreme  points  on  the  spectrum  of  type 
conformance  are: 

•  minimal  type  conformance^  where  at  least  one  service  (inter¬ 
face  and  corresponding  operation)  required  by  each  compo¬ 
nent  is  provided  by  some  other  component  along  its 
communication  links;  and 

•  full  type  conformance,  where  every  service  required  by  every 


_ Minimal-Type— Conformance _ 

Interface -Conformance 
Behavior— Conformance 
Architecture 

V  cl  :  Component  \  cl  G  components  • 

3  c2  :  Component  \  c2  G  components  A  (cl,  c2)  G  Comm-IAnk  ♦ 
(3  7el,7'e2  :  Int— Element  j 
7el  G  cl.77i/er/oce  A  7e2  G  c2Anierface  • 
ie\.name  —  ie2.name  A 
tel.  dir  =  req  A  ie2.dir  =  prov  A 
{iel,  ie2)  G  Prm-Conf  A 
{^c\Ani—op—map{ie\), 
c2.int—op—Tnap{ie2))  G  Oper-Conf) 


_ Full -Type— Conformance _ _ _ _ _ 

Interface-Conformance 

Behavior-Conformance 

Architecture 

V  cl  ;  Component;  7cl  :  Int-Element  \ 
cl  G  components  A  iel  G  cl Anterface  A  iel. dir  =  req  • 

3  c2  :  Component;  ie.2  :  Ini— Element  \ 
c2  G  components  A  (cl,  c2)  G  Comm— Link  A 
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Fig.  15.  Type  conformance  predicates. 

component  is  provided  by  some  component  along  its  com¬ 
munication  links. 

They  are  defined  in  Fig.  15.  The  predicates  expressing  the 
degree  of  utilization  of  a  component’s  provided  services  in  an 
architecture  can  be  specified  in  a  similar  manner  [17]. 

Depending  on  the  requirements  of  a  given  project 
(reliability,  safety,  budget,  deadlines,  etc.),  type  conformance 
corresponding  to  different  points  along  the  spectrum  may  be 
adequate.  What  would  be  classified  as  a  “type  error”  in  one 
architecture  may  be  acceptable  in  another.  Therefore, 
architectural  type  correctness  is  expressible  in  terms  of  a 
percentage  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  conformance  (per 
component  or  for  the  architecture  as  a  whole). 

4.3.1.  Type  Conformance  and  Ojf-the-Shelf  Reuse 

Before  we  can  illustrate  architectural  type  conformance 
with  an  example,  wc  need  to  address  another  issue. 
Establishing  type  conformance  brings  up  the  question  of  how 
much  a  component  may  know  about  other  components  with 
which  it  will  interoperate.  Although  magnified  by  our 
separation  of  provided  from  required  component  services,  this 
issue  is  not  unique  to  our  type  theory.  Rather,  it  is  pertinent  to 
all  approaches  that  model  behavior  of  a  type  and  enforce 
behavioral  conformance. 

To  demonstrate  behavioral  conformance  between  two 
interoperating  components,  by  definition  one  must  show  that  a 
specific  relationship  holds  between  their  respective  behaviors. 
This  relationship  is  one  of  several  flavors  of  equivalence  or 
implication,  summarized  in  [29]. 

Establishing  whether  two  components  can  interoperate 
includes  matching  the  specification  of  what  is  expected  by  a 
required  operation  of  one  component  against  what  another 
component’s  provided  operation  supplies.  Behavior  of  an 
operation  is  modeled  in  terms  of  its  interface  parameters  (in  our 
approach,  operation  variables)  and  component  state  variables. 
A  component  may  thus  need  to  refer  to  state  variables  that 


belong  to  another  component  in  order  to  specify  a  required 
operation’s  expected  behavior.  However,  doing  so  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  “provider”  component’s  abstraction.  It  would 
also  violate  some  basic  principles  of  component-based 
development: 

•  the  designer  may  not  know  in  advance  which,  if  any,  compo¬ 
nents  will  contain  a  matching  specification  for  the  required 
operation  and,  thus,  what  the  appropriate  (types  of)  state  vari¬ 
ables  are.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  using  behavior 
matching  to  aid  component  discovery  and  retrieval.  For 
example,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  user  of  the  opi 
operation  in  the  NOSS_Mgr  component  from  Fig.  5  would 
know  that  its  behavior  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  function 
{Numbers)  that,  given  an  address,  returns  a  set  of  phone  num¬ 
bers; 

•  large-scale,  component-based  development  treats  an  off-the- 
shelf  component  as  a  black  box,  thereby  intentionally  hiding 
the  details  of  its  internal  state.  Having  to  explicitly  refer  to 
those  details  would  require  them  to  be  exposed. 

Existing  approaches  to  behavior  modeling  and 
conformance  checking  have  not  addressed  this  problem.  The 
problem  does  not  apply  to  component  subtyping:  the  designer 
must  know  all  of  existing  component’s  details  in  order  to 
effectively  evolve  it.  Thus,  those  approaches  that  focus  on 
behavioral  subtyping  (e.g.,  America  [2],  Liskov  and  Wing  [1 1], 
and  Leavens  et  al.  [3])  do  not  encounter  this  problem.  Zaremski 
and  Wing  [29]  do  address  component  retrieval  and 
interoperability.  However,  their  approach  makes  the  very 
assumption  that  the  designer  will  have  access  to  a  “provider” 
component’s  state  (via  a  shared  Larch  trait  [8]).  Fischer  and 
colleagues  [4,  22]  model  components  at  the  level  of  a  single 
procedure.  In  order  to  be  able  to  properly  specify  pre-  and 
postconditions,  they  include  all  the  necessary  variables  as 
procedure  parameters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  stack  itself  is 
passed  as  a  parameter  to  the  push  procedure. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  we  propose  is  based  on  two 
requirements  arising  from  a  more  realistic  assessment  of 
component-based  development: 

•  we  do  not  have  access  to  a  “provider”  component’s  internal 
state  (unlike  Zaremski  and  Wing’s  approach),  and 

•  wc  cannot  change  the  way  many  software  components,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  00  world,  are  modeled  (unlike  Fischer  et  al.). 

These  two  requirements  result  in  an  obvious  third  requirement: 

•  wc  must  somehow  refer  to  a  “provider”  component’s  state 
when  modeling  operations,  even  though  we  do  not  know 
what  that  state  is. 

This  seeming  paradox  actually  suggests  our  approach.  The 
initial  results  of  this  approach  are  promising  and  we  intend  to 
further  investigate  its  practicality. 

We  model  a  required  operation  as  if  we  have  access  to  a 
“provider”  component’s  state.  However,  since  we  do  not  know 
the  actual  “provider”  state  variables  or  their  types,  we  introduce 
a  generic  type,  STATE _VARI ABLE,  which  is  a  supertype  of  all 
basic  types.  Thus,  variables  of  this  type  are  essentially 
placeholders  in  logical  predicates.  When  matching,  e.g.,  a 
required  and  provided  precondition,  we  attempt  to  unify 
(instantiate)  each  variable  of  the  STATE_VARIABLE  type  in  the 
required  precondition  with  a  corresponding  state  variable  in  the 
provided  precondition.  If  the  unification  is  possible  and  the 
implication  (with  all  instances  of  STATE _VAR1  ABLE 
placeholders  replaced  with  actual  variables)  holds,  then  the  two 
preconditions  conform. 


In  the  example  from  Fig.  5,  NOSS^Mgr  requires  two 
services:  AddNewCust,  which  is  mapped  to  its  operation  orl, 
and  RemoveCust,  mapped  to  or2.  OnLineDB  provides 
operations  with  matching  interfaces  (as  required  by  the  type 
conformance  predicates).  Thus,  to  establish  type  conformance, 
we  must  now  make  sure  that  the  operation  pre-  and 
postconditions  are  properly  related.  In  the  interest  of  space,  we 
do  so  only  for  orT. 

•  NOSS_Mgr  or}  pre  =>  OnLineDB  op  I  pre 

(c^  6$  cust_sv)  =>  (eg  Customers) 

In  this  case,  cust_sv  is  instantiated  with  Customers  and 
we  have  an  implication  of  the  form  A  A,  which  is  obvi¬ 
ously  true. 

•  OnLineDB  opI  post  =>  NOSS_Mgr  or!  post 

(Customers'  =  Customers  u  fc})  => 

(c  €  cust_sv' ) 

In  this  case,  since  Customers  is  the  only  state  variable  in  the 
provided  operation  {opi),  cust_sv  is  again  instantiated  with 
Customers,  and  the  implication  becomes 

(Customers'  =  Customers  u  {c})  => 

(c  e  Customers') 

This  implication  is  also  true  (if  an  item  is  added  to  a  set,  that 
item  is  an  element  of  the  set). 

We  have  thus  established  that,  at  the  least,  minimal  type 
conformance  holds  in  the  architectural  interaction  between 
OnLineDB  and  NOSS_Mgr, 

4.4.  Summary 

This  section  defined  and  demonstrated  with  examples  the 
major  elements  of  our  type  theory:  multiple  subtyping 
relationships  (Section  4.2)  and  type  conformance  (Section  4.3). 
Certain  characteristics  of  our  type  theory  are  unique  (e.g., 
separation  of  interface  from  behavior)  and  give  rise  to 
seemingly  anomalous  relationships  when  considered  in 
isolation  (e.g.,  supertype  and  subtype  operation  variable  types 
depicted  in  Fig.  9).  However,  the  type  theory  as  a  whole 
supplies  mechanisms  that  prevent  any  such  anomalies.  For 
example,  the  int_op_map  function  constrains  the  actual  use  of 
operation  variables  with  the  types  of  interface  parameters 
through  which  the  variables  are  accessed.  The  desired 
relationship  between  a  supertype’s  and  subtype’s  operation 
variables  is  thus  ensured. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

Software  architectures  show  great  potential  for  reducing 
development  costs  while  improving  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
software.  Architectures  also  provide  a  promising  basis  for 
supporting  software  evolution.  However,  improved  evolvability 
cannot  be  achieved  simply  by  explicitly  focusing  on 
architectures,  just  like  a  new  programming  language  cannot  by 
itself  solve  the  problems  of  software  engineering.  A 
programming  language  is  only  a  tool  that  allows  (but  does  not 
force)  developers  to  put  sound  software  engineering  techniques 
into  practice.  Similarly,  one  can  think  of  software  architectures, 
and  ADLs  in  particular,  as  tools  which  also  must  be  supported 
with  specific  techniques  to  achieve  desired  properties.  This 
paper  has  outlined  such  a  technique  for  supporting  evolution  of 
software  components  in  a  manner  that  preserves  the  desired 
architectural  relationships  and  properties. 

This  technique  is  based  on  the  recognition  that,  unlike  PLs, 
software  architectures  need  not  always  be  rigid  in  establishing 
properties  such  as  consistency  and  completeness.  For  example, 
it  is  not  always  the  case  that  two  components  that  share  a 
communication  link  can  actually  communicate  (e.g.,  due  to 


mismatched  interfaces).  At  the  architectural  level,  this  can  be 
detected  via  type  checking  and  prevented.  However,  even  if 
such  a  configuration  is  allowed  to  propagate  into  the 
implemented  system,  implementation-time  decisions  (e.g., 
communication  via  implicit  invocation)  may  result  in  the  loss 
of  communication  messages  [15,  25],  but  still  allow  the  rest  of 
the  system’s  architecture  to  perform  at  least  in  a  degraded 
mode.  Thus,  informing  the  architect  of  the  potential  problem 
and  leaving  the  decision  up  to  the  architect  is  often  preferable 
to  automatically  rejecting  the  option. 

We  have  already  put  many  of  these  ideas  into  practice  in 
the  context  of  the  C2  style  and  its  accompanying  ADL.  We  are 
currently  developing  a  set  of  tools  to  support  architectural 
subtyping,  type  checking,  and  mapping  of  architectural 
descriptions  to  the  C2  implementation  infrastructure  [14].  We 
are  also  considering  several  existing  theorem  provers  and 
model  checkers  to  aid  us  specifically  in  establishing  component 
invariant  and  operation  pre-  and  postcondition  conformance: 
NORA/HAMMR  [22],  Larch  proof  assistant  (LP)  [8],  VCR  [4], 
and  PVS  [20]. 

A  number  of  issues  remain  items  of  future  work.  These 
include  investigation  of  the  applicability  of  our  type  theory  for 
evolving  connectors,  application  of  the  type  theory  to  other 
ADLs  and  across  multiple  levels  of  architectural  refinement, 
further  research  of  issues  in  adapting  and  adopting  legacy 
components  into  architectures  using  the  subtyping  approach, 
and  automating  the  evolution  of  existing  components  to 
populate  partial  architectures. 
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Abstract 

Software  architectures  are  software  system  models  that  represent  the  design  of  a  system  at  a  high 
level  of  abstraction.  A  software  architecture  typically  focuses  on  the  coarse-grained  organization  of 
functionality  into  components  and  on  the  explicit  representation  and  specification  of  inter- 
component  communication,  A  notable  feature  of  many  architectural  models  (and  the  languages 
used  to  express  them)  is  their  representation  of  communication  concerns  in  explicit  model 
elements,  which  are  typically  called  connectors.  However,  there  is  little  consensus  yet  in  the 
software  engineering  community  on  the  role  of  connectors  in  an  architectural  model,  or  even  on  the 
necessity  of  making  them  first-class  model  elements.  In  this  paper  we  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
explicit  connectors  in  architectural  models  through  a  presentation  and  analysis  of  an  architecture 
for  a  meeting  scheduler  system.  We  show  how  the  functional  abstraction  provided  by  connectors 
contributes  to  the  mobility,  distribution  and  extensibility  of  the  design,  as  well  as  its  ability  to 
sustain  runtime  structural  change.  Furthermore,  we  demonstrate  how  connectors  encapsulate 
important  aspects  of  inter-component  communication,  including  the  number  and  identity  of 
communication  recipients,  the  policy  used  to  select  these  recipients,  the  choice  of  implementation 
technology  for  the  communications,  and  architectural  constraints  on  component  composition. 

1  Introduction 

Software  architectures  are  software  system  models  that  represent  the  design  of  a  system  at  a  high  level  of 
abstraction  [8,10].  A  software  architecture  typically  focuses  on  the  coarse-grained  organization  of 
functionality  into  components  and  on  the  explicit  representation  and  specification  of  inter-component 
communication.  Details  at  lower  levels  of  abstraction,  such  as  the  selection  of  data  structures  and 
algorithms  for  individual  modules,  are  the  concern  of  later  stages  of  design. 

A  notable  feature  of  many  architectural  models  (and  the  languages  used  to  express  them)  is  their 
representation  of  communication  concerns  in  explicit  model  elements,  which  are  typically  called 
connectors.  However,  there  is  little  consensus  yet  in  the  software  engineering  community  on  the  role  of 
connectors  in  an  architectural  model,  or  even  on  the  necessity  of  making  them  first-class  model  elements. 
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In  this  paper  we  demonstrate  the  utility  of  explicit  connectors  in  architectural  models  through  a 
presentation  and  analysis  of  an  architecture  for  a  meeting  scheduler  system.  The  architecture  is 
constructed  according  to  the  C2  architectural  style,  whose  connectors  offer  a  number  of  important 
benefits  over  traditional  approaches  to  system  design  [11]. 

2  A  Traditional  Design  for  a  Meeting  Scheduler 

In  the  traditional  approach  to  designing  a  meeting  scheduler,  the  designer  would  first  settle  upon  a  well- 
known  system  organization  (i.e.,  what  a  software  architect  would  call  an  architectural  style)  and  would 
then  begin  to  allocate  functional  requirements  to  design  elements.  The  design  elements  would  be 
modules,  subsystems,  packages,  subroutines — entities  that  the  software  architect  would  call  components. 
As  is  common  in  the  traditional  approach,  the  designer  would  typically  partition  communication 
responsibilities  among  the  different  components,  rather  than  defining  them  within  an  integrated  design 
element  that  is  separate  from  the  component  definitions. 

For  instance,  one  obvious  design  for  the  meeting  scheduler  is  a  client-server  design.  The  initial 
design  would  typically  involve  a  single  server  and  several  identical  clients.  The  clients  would  provide  a 
user  interface  through  which  meeting  proposers  and  attendees  can  invite  attendees,  propose  meetings, 
specify  preference  sets  and  exclusion  sets,  and  specify  resource  requirements.  The  server  would  be 
responsible  for  both  facilitating  communication  between  the  clients  and  for  managing  all  of  the 
information  about  meetings,  meeting  resources  and  availabilities. 

Eventually,  the  basic  client-server  design  might  need  to  be  scaled  to  support  electronic  meetings  over 
wide-area  networks.  In  this  case,  the  single  server  would  be  evolved  into  a  collection  of  federated  servers 
that  distribute  the  communications  in  some  way  and  partition  the  information  that  they  manage. 

Another  possible  design  for  the  meeting  scheduler  would  use  an  event-condition-action  style  of 
interaction.  This  design  may  superficially  resemble  the  client-server  design,  since  transactions  involving 
meetings,  resources  and  availabilities  would  be  directed  to  a  server-like  active  database  component.  But 
communication  would  occur  in  a  more  asynchronous  fashion  than  in  the  client-server  design.  As  with  the 
client-server  design,  an  attempt  to  scale  the  design  to  a  wide-area  network  would  require  redesign  of  the 
"server"  component  into  a  distributed  active  database. 

Wliile  these  designs  represent  reasonable  solutions  to  the  problem  of  distributed  meeting  scheduling 
from  the  viewpoint  of  traditional  approaches  to  software  design,  they  are  nevertheless  problematic  from  a 
number  of  viewpoints.  First,  while  communication  between  the  clients  is  a  significant  aspect  of  the 
requirements,  the  allocation  of  those  requirements  to  design  elements  is  constrained  by  the  need  to 
partition  and  encapsulate  functionality  across  components.  Thus,  the  design  ends  up  containing  no 
coherent,  isolated  representation  of  the  communication  that  is  to  occur  between  components.  This 
constraint  leads  then  to  the  second  problem,  which  is  that  the  lack  of  explicit  representation  of 
communication  leads  to  difficulties  in  the  evolution  of  the  system.  One  can  easily  imagine  that  the  task  of 
evolving  a  single,  centralized  server  into  a  synchronized  set  of  federated  servers  is  a  significant 
undertaking,  and  that  the  two  server  designs  would  have  little  in  common  and  would  provide  limited 
opportunities  for  reuse. 

3  Architectural  Connectors 

A  software  architecture  represents  software  system  structure  at  a  high  level  of  abstraction,  and  in  a  form 
that  makes  it  amenable  to  analysis,  refinement,  simulation,  and  other  engineering  concerns  [6].  The 
notion  of  a  connector  as  an  explicit  architectural  element  is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  papers  on  software 
architecture  [8].  The  basic  rationale  for  connectors  is  that  they  explicitly  represent  facilities  for 
communication  between  components,  which  themselves  represent  the  encapsulation  of  computation  in  a 
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Fig.  1.  A  sample  C2  architecture.  Jagged  lines  represent  the  parts  of 
the  architecture  not  shown. 


system.  This  rationale  implies  that  connectors  should  be  an  explicit  feature  of  any  language  for  modeling 
software  architectures.  Such  languages  are  called  architecture  description  languages,  or  ADLs,  and 
while  the  notion  of  a  connector  arguably  has  a  strong  intuitive  appeal,  not  all  designers  of  ADLs  agree  on 
their  importance  as  a  language  feature.  Indeed,  in  many  well-known  ADLs,  inter-component  connection 
is  specified  as  part  of  the  definitions  of  the  affected  components,  rather  than  as  an  explicit,  separate  model 
element.  Some  of  the  better-known  examples  of  such  ADLs  include  Rapide  [3,4]  and  Darwin  [5]. 
Medvidovic  calls  such  connection  specifications  implicit  connectors  [7]. 

Thus,  architectural  connectors  provide  a  means  for  separating  and  making  explicit  the  communication 
needs  of  a  software  system,  and  explicit  connectors  can  be  found  in  many  ADLs,  including  Wright  [1] 
and  C2  [11].  Yet  in  attempting  to  formalize  the  notion  of  connectors  as  language  elements,  the  designers 
of  ADLs  have  struggled  to  maintain  a  sufficient  distinction  between  components  and  connectors.  In 
describing  connectors  and  their  behavior,  it  is  particularly  easy  for  the  description  to  degenerate  into 
something  that  makes  connectors  sound  little  different  from  components — ^they  encapsulate  functionality, 
they  can  encapsulate  state,  they  interact  with  other  components,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  clearest  way  of 
distinguishing  the  two  is  to  view  components  as  independent  units  of  reuse,  while  connectors  represent 
the  shared  phenomena  of  the  components  they  connect.  *  In  other  words,  components  encapsulate  specific 
functionality  that  can  be  used  in  many  different  applications,  and  they  can  execute  autonomously. 
However,  connectors  exist  only  to  serve  the  interaction  needs  of  components.  Furthermore,  connectors 
do  need  to  be  just  a  modeling  abstraction;  they  also  provide  benefit  when  they  are  explicit  entities  in  the 
implementation. 

In  most  ADLs  that  support  explicit  connectors,  such  as  Wright,  the  connectors  are  defined  with  a 
finite  and  statically  specified  number  of  ports,  or  interaction  points  for  components.  This  is  perhaps  one 
reason  they  resemble  components  so  much,  since  the  usual  method  of  defining  a  component  is  to  specify 
the  contents  of  its  interface,  which  typically  contains  a  finite,  predetermined  number  of  interface  elements 
(attributes,  operations,  exceptions,  etc.).  C2  supports  a  much  different  style  of  connector,  which  can  best 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  C2  architectural  style.^ 

A  C2  architecture  is  a  hierarchical  network  of  concurrent  components  linked  together  by  connectors 
in  accordance  with  a  set  of  style  rules.  The  top  of  a  component  may  be  connected  to  the  bottom  of  a  single 
connector  and  the  bottom  of  a  component  may  be  connected  to  the  top  of  a  single  connector.  There  is  no 
bound  on  the  number  of  components  or  connectors  that  may  be  attached  to  a  connector  (see  Fig.  1).  The 


*  Jackson  describes  the  notion  of  shared  phenomena,  which  in  this  context  technically  refers  to  the  shared  phenomena  of  the 
domains  of  the  components  that  a  connector  connects  [2]. 

^  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  C2-styIc  and  its  benefits  see  [1 1]. 
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style  does  not  place  restrictions  on  the  implementation  language  or  granularity  of  the  components.  It  does 
require  that  all  communication  between  components  occur  by  exchanging  asynchronous  messages 
through  connectors.  Since  all  message  passing  is  done  asynchronously,  control  integration  issues  are 
greatly  simplified^.  This  remedies  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  integrating  components  that 
assume  that  they  are  the  application’s  main  thread  of  control.  Furthermore,  components  cannot  assume 
that  they  will  execute  in  the  same  address  space  as  other  components  or  share  a  common  thread  of 
control. 

The  layering  of  a  C2  architecture  is  significant  in  that  a  component  is  only  aware  of  the  components 
above  it,  and  explicitly  utilizes  their  services  by  sending  a  request  message.  Communication  with 
components  below  occurs  implicitly.  Whenever  a  component  changes  its  internal  state,  it  announces  the 
change  by  emitting  a  notification  message,  which  describes  the  state  change,  to  the  connector  below  it. 
The  connector  broadcasts  these  notification  messages  to  all  the  components  connected  on  its  bottom  side. 
Thus,  notification  messages  provide  an  implicit  invocation  mechanism,  allowing  several  components  to 
react  to  the  state  change  a  component. 

While  connectors  are  modeled  as  explicit  entities  in  several  ADLs,  they  are  not  typically  retained  as 
explicit  implementation  entities.  Instead,  they  are  reified  as  procedure  calls,  data  accesses,  or  linker 
instructions.  C2  connectors  are  different  in  that  they  are  explicit,  runtime  entities  in  the  implementation 
responsible  for  routing  messages  between  components.  Additionally,  the  number  of  ports,  or  interaction 
points,  on  a  C2  connector  can  change  during  runtime  as  components  are  added  to  and  removed  from  it. 
The  explicit  and  flexible  nature  of  C2  connectors  directly  contributes  to  our  ability  to  implement 
distribution,  mobility,  and  runtime  structural  change.  We  describe  these  in  the  context  of  a  C2-style 
architecture  for  the  meeting  scheduler. 

4  A  C2-Style  Architecture  for  the  Meeting 
Scheduler 

In  our  C2-style  architecture  for  the  meeting  scheduler,  each  user’s  display  consists  of  three  windows.  A 
“meeting  proposal”  window  allows  scheduling  of  a  new  meeting.  It  lets  the  user  specify  the  meeting 
agenda,  select  meeting  attendees,  and  specify  a  meeting  time  and  duration.  A  “schedule”  window  displays 
a  list  of  the  meetings  the  user  has  agreed  to  attend.  An  “invitation”  window  appears  each  time  the  user  is 
invited  to  a  meeting  and  allows  the  user  to  either  accept  or  decline  the  invitation.  If  the  user  accepts  the 
invitation,  the  meeting  is  added  to  the  “schedule”  window. 

The  C2-style  architecture  for  the  meeting  scheduler  is  depicted  in  Fig.  2.  White  boxes  represent 
components  and  gray  boxes  represent  connectors.  A  line  between  a  component  and  a  connector  represents 
a  communication  pathway  between  the  two.  The  Person  ADT,  which  manages  an  individual  user’s 
schedule,  is  created  for  each  user  in  the  system.  Each  user  also  has  three  artist  components,  each  of  which 
is  responsible  for  displaying  a  graphical  user  interface  for  one  of  the  three  meeting  scheduler  windows 
described  above.  The  meeting  proposal  artist  (MP  Artist)  manages  the  “meeting  proposal”  window;  the 
invitation  manager  artist  (IM  Artist)  manages  the  “invitation”  window;  and  the  schedule  manager  artist 
(SM  Artist)  manages  the  “schedule”  window.  The  Local  connector  routes  the  graphical  rendering 
messages  from  the  artists  to  the  graphics  component. 

Consider  a  scenario  in  which  four  people  are  using  the  meeting  scheduler  and  user  1  decides  to 
schedule  a  new  meeting  with  user  3  and  user  4.  User  1  uses  the  “meeting  proposal”  window  managed  by 

^  Wliile  the  style  does  not  forbid  synchronous  communication,  the  responsibility  for  implementing  synchronous  message 
passing  resides  with  individual  components. 


Fig.  2.  The  C2-style  architecture  for  the  meeting  scheduler  systems. 


the  MP  Artist  to  specify  the  meeting  time,  location,  and  attendees.  User  I’s  MP  Artist  then  sends  meeting 
invitation  messages  to  Persons  ADT  and  Person4  ADT.  Upon  receiving  the  message.  Persons  ADT  and 
Person4  ADT  each  record  the  invitation  in  an  internal  data  structure  and  emit  a  state  change  notification 
message.  The  notification  is  broadcast  to  all  the  components  connected  below  Network  Connector.  User  3 
and  User  4’s  IM  Artists  react  to  the  notification  message  from  their  Person  ADT  by  displaying  a  new 
“invitation”  window.  If  user  3  accepts  the  invitation,  its  IM  Artist  sends  a  message  to  Persons  ADT 
confirming  user  3’s  attendance  at  the  meeting.  Upon  receiving  the  message,  Persons  ADT  updates  the 
user’s  schedule  and  emits  a  state  change  notification.  User  3’s  SM  Artist  reacts  to  this  notification  by 
updating  user  3’s  “schedule”  window;  the  other  meeting  invitees’  SM  Artists  react  to  this  notification  by 
noting  user  3’s  acceptance  in  their  “schedule”  windows. 

The  functional  abstraction  provided  by  the  connector  facilitates  the  modeling  and  implementation  of 
several  unique  properties  of  our  design: 

•  Mobility — ^The  Network  connector,  which  is  used  to  broadcast  notifications  about  new  meetings, 
and  invitation  acceptances  and  declinations,  spans  both  multiple  users  and  multiple  machines.  For 
instance,  the  Network  connector  routes  meeting  invitation  messages  from  the  IM  Artist  to  the 
Person  ADTs  of  the  users  that  have  been  invited.  The  Network  connector  is  the  only  entity  in  the 
architecture  that  knows  the  network  location  of  individual  components. 

•  Distribution — In  contrast  to  other  meeting  scheduling  applications  such  as  Microsoft’s  Exchange 
Server  and  Sun  Microsystems’  Calendar  Manager,  there  is  no  centralized  meeting  schedule  server 
or  ADT.  Instead,  each  user  has  an  individual  meeting  schedule  ADT,  namely  the  Person  ADT, 
running  on  their  local  host.  This  ADT  only  stores  information  about  the  user’s  scheduled 
meetings.  We  can  however  emulate  the  centralized  meeting  scheduler  design  by  placing  all  the 
Person  ADTs  on  a  single  network  host  and  by  using  a  common  database  to  store  schedules. 

•  Runtime  structural  change — The  runtime  addition  and  removal  of  a  user  does  not  adversely  affect 
other  users.  When  a  user  comes  online,  their  SM  Artist  broadcasts  a  message  to  all  Person  ADTs 
querying  for  meeting  invitations  that  it  missed  while  offline.  The  notifications  resulting  from  the 
query  are  used  to  synchronize  the  user’s  display  with  that  of  the  other  users.  It  should  be  noted 
that  supporting  this  type  of  runtime  flexibility  in  a  completely  decentralized  implementation  has 
one  drawback —  a  user  will  never  learn  of  a  meeting  invitation  unless  at  least  one  other  meeting 
invitee  is  online  at  the  same  time. 

•  Extensibility~~J\\t  loose  coupling  between  the  components  afforded  by  the  connectors  enables 
different  users  to  have  differing  implementations  of  the  components,  tailored  to  their  particular 
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tasks  and  needs.  This  is  possible  as  long  as  the  different  implementations  adhere  to  the  inter¬ 
component  communication  protocols  governed  by  the  connector. 

5  Benefits  Obtained  from  C2  Connectors 

In  other  architectural  styles,  such  as  the  client-server  style,  there  is  no  coherent,  isolated  entity 
representing  the  communication  between  components'^.  As  a  result,  decisions  regarding  inter-component 
communication  are  spread  throughout  individual  application  components.  Connectors  isolate  a 
component’s  interfacing  requirements  from  its  functional  requirements  [9],  thereby  localizing  decisions 
regarding  communication  policy  and  mechanism.  C2  connectors  go  a  step  beyond  other  ADL  connectors 
in  that  C2  connectors  are  explicit,  runtime  entities  in  the  implementation.  This  enables  C2  connectors  to 
encapsulate: 

1 .  the  identity  of  the  component  receiving  a  particular  message; 

2.  the  number  of  components  receiving  a  particular  message; 

3.  the  policy  used  to  determine  which  components  (from  a  set  of  eligible  components)  receive  a 
message — If  two  or  more  components  on  a  connector  provide  similar  functionality,  the  connector 
may  determine  the  most  appropriate  component  to  receive  a  given  message.  The  decision  may  be 
based  on  communication  latency,  machine  load,  etc.; 

4.  the  particular  inter-process  communication  mechanism  used  for  message  passing — ^The  connector  can 
isolate  the  particular  communication  mechanism  used  to  pass  messages  from  one  component  to 
another  (e.g.,  direct  procedure  calls,  UNIX  sockets,  RPC,  DCOM,  CORE  A); 

5.  the  component’s  location  in  the  network — Since  components  are  not  statically  bound  to  one  another, 
a  component  may  migrate  from  one  network  node  to  another  without  having  to  notify  other 
components; 

6.  the  mapping  from  messages  sent  to  message  received — Since  the  connector  acts  as  a  conduit  for 
communication,  it  can  act  as  a  domain  translator  between  components; 

7.  the  particular  packaging  and  middleware  technology  used  to  implement  components — Several 
different  component  packaging  and  middleware  technologies  exist  for  exposing  the  functionality  of  a 
component  in  a  standard  way.  Connectors  have  the  potential  to  act  as  a  bridge  between  different 
technologies.  Popular  formats  include  COM,  COREA,  Windows  DLLs,  and  compiled  Java  byte¬ 
codes.  The  component  packaging  and  middleware  technology  standardizes  such  things  as  how  a 
component’s  methods  are  exposed  for  use;  the  invocation  mechanism  such  as  procedure  calls, 
callbacks,  and  event  loops;  the  proper  order  and  types  for  passing  method  parameters;  and  the 
component’s  binary  representation  on  disk.  As  long  as  a  component  adheres  to  the  standard,  the 
particular  implementation  language  used  by  the  component  is  inconsequential;  and 

8.  the  message  to  method  mapping — If  a  component  does  not  process  C2  messages  directly,  the 
connector  can  provide  a  message  to  method  mapping.  This  mapping,  like  the  dynamic  dispatch 
mechanism  in  Lisp,  can  potentially  be  altered  during  runtime.  In  fact,  the  binding  does  not  have  to  be 
one-to-one.  The  connector  may  map  a  single  message  to  several  methods  and  combine  the  results  in 
an  appropriate  manner. 


While  one  could  attempt  to  model  inter-component  communication  of  such  systems  at  the  level  of  the  computer  network,  the 
amount  of  detail  and  the  potential  discontinuity  between  the  architectural  model  and  the  network  topology  obfuscates  rather 
than  elucidates  the  interactions. 
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As  a  result,  architectural  issues  concerning  these  items  may  be  considered  separately  from  component 
functionality.  This  simplifies  the  behavioral  model  of  components  and  enables  us  to  more  effectively 
partition  the  space  of  design  issues. 

We  have  successfully  built  C2  connectors  that  support  items  1,  2,  4,  and  5.  Our  C2  connectors  also 
allow  items  1  and  2  to  be  changed  at  runtime,  enabling  us  to  alter  a  system’s  structure  during  runtime.  We 
are  currently  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  C2  connector  that  also  supports  item  7. 

6  Discussion  and  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  have  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  explicit  connectors  in  architectural  models. 
Connectors  contribute  to  a  separation  of  concerns  in  architectural  modeling — they  provide  a  convenient 
way  to  separate  issues  concerning  component  behavior  from  component  interaction.  This  is  especially 
important  when  constructing  systems  from  reusable  off-the-shelf  components,  since  the  designers  of  those 
components  cannot  anticipate  all  of  the  contexts  in  which  the  component  is  used.  Our  experience  also 
demonstrates  the  utility  of  retaining  the  connectors  in  the  implementation.  The  resulting  functional 
abstraction  contributes  to  the  mobility,  distribution  and  extensibility  of  the  meeting  scheduler,  as  well  as 
facilitating  runtime  structural  changes. 

Finally,  connectors  provide  a  natural  place  for  representing,  analyzing  and  enforcing  architectural 
constraints,  which  is  a  research  topic  of  much  current  interest.  In  systems  built  from  independently- 
constructed,  off-the-shelf  components,  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  consfraints  on  how  components  are 
connected  together  and  how  they  interact  with  each  other.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases,  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  evaluate  and  enforce  such  constraints  at  runtime.  For  instance,  in  the  meeting  scheduler 
architecture  of  Fig.  2,  consider  a  Local  Connector  and  the  interactions  it  facilitates  between  the  Artist 
components  and  the  Graphics  component.  It  is  desirable  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  overlap  or  duplication 
in  the  notifications  that  the  Artist  components  send  to  the  Graphics  components,  since  otherwise  the 
display  presented  by  the  Graphics  component  may  become  corrupted.  The  appropriate  place  to  express 
and  enforce  this  constraint  is  at  the  Local  Connector,  since  the  constraint  applies  to  the  set  of  components 
connected  by  the  connector  and  not  to  any  single  component.  A  constraint  is  thus  an  invariant  on  the 
connector;  it  applies  even  when  individual  components  are  added  to  or  removed  from  the  connector.  For 
example,  the  overlap  constraint  described  above  would  prevent  a  newly  added  Agenda  Artist  from 
adversely  affecting  the  user's  display.  If  the  constraints  were  associated  instead  with  the  Artists,  then  the 
constraints  would  have  to  be  re-specified  every  time  such  a  change  is  made  to  the  configuration. 
Connection  constraints  such  as  these  may  be  derivable  from  component  interface  specifications,  but  they 
still  need  to  be  evaluated  and  enforced  in  the  context  in  which  the  components  are  used. 
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1  Introduction 

A  common  architectural  style  for  distributed,  loosely-coupled,  heterogeneous  software  systems  is  a  structure  based 
on  event  generation,  observation  and  notification.  A  notable  characteristic  of  an  architecture  based  on  events  is 
that  interaction  among  architectural  components  occurs  asynchronously,  thereby  simplifying  the  composition  of 
autonomous,  independently-executing  components  that  may  be  written  in  different  programming  languages  and 
executing  on  varied  hardware  platforms. 

There  is  increasing  interest  in  deploying  these  kinds  of  distributed  systems  across  wide-area  networks  such  as 
the  Internet.  For  instance,  workflow  systems  for  multi-national  corporations,  multi-site/multi-organization 
software  development,  and  real-time  investment  analysis  across  world  financial  markets  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
applications  that  lend  themselves  to  deployment  on  an  Internet  scale.  However,  deployment  of  such  systems  at  the 
scale  of  the  Internet  imposes  new  challenges  that  are  not  met  by  existing  technology. 

In  particular,  the  technology  to  support  an  event-based  architectural  style  is  well-developed  for  local-area 
networks  (e.g.,  Field’s  Msg  [7],  SoftBench’s  BMS  [1],  ToolTalk  [3]  and  Yeast  [4]),  but  not  for  wide-area 
networks.  One  of  these  systems,  Yeast,  was  built  and  studied  by  the  first  author  while  he  was  on  the  research  staff 
at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories.  Yeast  is  a  general-purpose  platform  for  building  distributed  applications  in  an  event- 
based  architectural  style,  and  it  supports  event-based  interaction  quite  naturally  within  local-area  networks. 
However,  its  centralized-server  architecture  limits  its  scalability  to  wide-area  networks,  as  does  its  limited  support 
with  respect  to  certain  issues  that  are  more  important  for  wide-area  networks  than  for  local-area  networks,  such  as 
naming  and  security.  The  experience  with  Yeast  clearly  demonstrates  that  these  existing  technologies  are  ill-suited 
to  networks  on  the  scale  of  the  Internet,  and  that  new  technologies  are  needed  to  support  the  construction  of  large- 
scale,  event-based  software  systems  for  the  Internet. 

We  have  been  studying  the  problem  of  designing  an  Internet-scale  event  observation  and  notification  facility 
that  can  serve  as  a  platform  for  building  wide-area  distributed  systems  according  to  an  event-based  architectural 
style  [8].  In  this  paper  we  briefly  outline  our  achievements  to  date.  In  Section  2,  we  define  more  precisely  what 
we  mean  by  the  notion  of  “Internet  scale”.  In  Section  3,  we  describe  our  design  framework  for  an  event 
observation  and  notification  facility;  this  framework  identifies  a  spectrum  of  design  choices,  which  are  organized 
according  to  seven  models.  In  Section  4  we  evaluate  one  existing  technology,  the  CORBA  Event  Service,  with 
respect  to  this  design  framework.  We  conclude  in  Section  5  with  a  discussion  of  our  current  work,  which  focuses 
on  the  design  and  analysis  of  architectures  and  algorithms  for  Internet-scale  event  notification. 

2  Attributes  of  Internet  Scale 

The  primary  distinguishing  characteristics  of  an  Internet- scale  computer  network  are  the  vast  numbers  of 
computers  in  the  network  and  the  vast  numbers  of  users  of  these  computers.  An  important  related  characteristic  is 
the  worldwide  geographical  dispersion  of  the  computers  and  their  users.  As  a  consequence  of  geographical 
dispersion,  it  becomes  necessary  to  address  relativistic  issues  in  multiple  observations  of  the  same  event.  For 
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instance,  observers  of  two  events  occurring  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world  may  observe  two  different  orders  for 
those  events.  Additionally,  an  application  requesting  a  notification  about  an  event  at  roughly  the  same  time  as,  but 
prior  to,  the  occurrence  of  the  event  of  interest  may  or  may  not  be  notified  about  the  event. 

At  the  scale  of  the  Internet,  the  vast  numbers  of  geographically-dispersed  computers  and  users  also  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  autonomy  than  in  local-area  networks.  Because  of  this  autonomy,  issues  of  resource  usage 
are  of  greater  concern,  such  as  accounting  for  resource  usage  for  observation  and  notification  computations, 
placing  limits  on  resource  usage,  and  preventing  misuse  of  resources  or  intrusiveness  on  others’  usage  of  resources. 

Related  to  the  issue  of  autonomy  is  the  security  of  the  computers  and  users.  Mechanisms  and  policies  must  be 
established  that  will  allow  Internet-scale  event  observation  and  notification  to  take  place  in  a  manner  that  is 
compatible  with  security  mechanisms  such  as  firewalls,  and  is  consistent  with  the  need  to  enforce  access 
permissions  and  other  protection  mechanisms. 

Finally,  concerns  related  to  quality  of  service  obtain  much  greater  visibility  at  the  scale  of  the  Internet. 
Because  of  network  latencies,  outages  and  other  dynamically-varying  network  phenomena,  an  Internet-scale  event 
observation  and  notification  facility  will  have  to  cope  with  decreased  reliability  of  observations  and  notifications,  as 
well  as  decreased  stability  of  the  entities  to  be  observed  and  notified. 

As  a  consequence  of  Internet  scale,  it  would  be  infeasible  to  employ  many  kinds  of  low-level  mechanisms  that 
are  used  to  support  event  observation  and  notification  in  a  local-area  network,  such  as  broadcast  mechanisms  and 
vector  clocks.  Broadcast  mechanisms  indiscriminately  communicate  event  occurrences  and  notifications  to  all 
machines  on  a  local  network.  Vector  clocks  involve  piggybacking  a  vector  timestamp  onto  each  message 
exchanged  between  the  communicating  processes  of  an  application,  in  order  to  aid  the  identification  of  causally- 
related  events;  the  size  of  the  timestamp  is  linear  in  the  total  number  of  processes  in  the  application. 

3  Design  Framework 

Implicit  in  event  observation  and  notification  is  a  timeline  of  basic  activities,  which  occur  in  sequence: 

1 .  determination  of  which  events  will  be  made  observable; 

2.  expression  of  interest  in  an  event  or  pattern  of  events; 

3.  occurrence  of  each  event; 

4.  observation  of  each  event  that  occurred; 

5.  relation  of  the  observation  to  other  observations  to  recognize  the  event  pattern  of  interest; 

6.  notification  of  an  application  that  its  pattern  of  interest  has  occurred; 

7.  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  application;  and 

8.  response  of  the  application  to  the  notification. 

To  account  for  these  activities,  our  design  framework  for  Internet-scale  observation  and  notification  is  organized 
around  the  following  seven  models,  each  of  which  focuses  on  a  different  domain  of  concern  in  the  design: 

1.  an  object  model,  which  characterizes  the  components  that  generate  events  and  the  components  that 
receive  notifications  about  events; 

2.  an  event  model,  which  provides  a  precise  characterization  of  the  phenomenon  of  an  event; 

3.  a  naming  model,  which  defines  how  components  refer  to  other  components  and  the  events  generated  by 
other  components,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  interest  in  event  notifications; 

4.  an  observation  model,  which  defines  the  mechanisms  by  which  event  occurrences  are  observed  and 
related; 

5.  a  time  model,  which  concerns  the  temporal  and  causal  relationships  between  events  and  notifications; 

6.  a  notification  model,  which  defines  the  mechanisms  that  components  use  to  express  interest  in  and  receive 
notifications;  and 

7.  a  resource  model,  which  defines  where  in  the  Internet  the  observation  and  notification  computations  are 
located,  and  how  resources  for  the  computations  arc  allocated  and  accounted. 

Each  of  these  models  has  a  number  of  possible  realizations,  which  together  define  a  seven-dimensional  design 
space  for  Internet-scale  event  observation  and  notification  facilities.  Of  course,  these  dimensions  are  not 
completely  independent,  because  the  models  are  interrelated  in  various  ways.  Because  of  these  interrelationships, 
only  a  proper  subset  of  the  points  in  this  space  will  correspond  to  adequate  designs  for  Internet-scale  facilities. 


4  Evaluation  of  the  CORBA  Event  Service 

The  Common  Object  Request  Broker  Architecture  (CORBA)  is  a  general-purpose,  Internet-scale  software 
architecture  for  component-based  construction  of  distributed  systems  using  the  object-oriented  paradigm  [5,9]. 
The  CORBA  specification  includes  specifications  for  a  number  of  Common  Object  Services,  one  of  which  is  the 
CORBA  Event  Service  [6].  The  CORBA  Event  Service  defines  a  set  of  interfaces  that  provide  a  way  for  objects  to 
synchronously  communicate  event  messages  to  each  other.  The  interfaces  support  a  pull  style  of  communication 
(in  which  the  consumer  requests  event  messages  from  the  supplier  of  the  message)  and  a  push  style  of 
communication  (in  which  the  supplier  initiates  the  communication).  Additional  interfaces  define  channels,  which 
act  as  buffers  and  multicast  distribution  points  between  suppliers  and  consumers.  The  TINA  Notification  Service 
is  a  similar  service  defined  on  top  of  the  CORBA  Event  Service  [10]. 

The  CORBA  Event  Service  lacks  support  for  many  aspects  of  event  observation  and  notification  defined  in 
Section  3.  The  object  model  is  the  object  model  of  CORBA,  and  an  event  is  simply  a  message  that  one  object 
communicates  to  another  object  as  a  parameter  of  some  interface  method.  The  specification  of  the  CORBA  Event 
Service  does  not  define  the  content  of  an  event  message,  so  objects  must  be  pre-programmed  with  “knowledge” 
about  the  particular  event  message  structure  that  is  to  be  shared  between  communicating  suppliers  and  consumers. 
Given  this  view  of  events,  a  naming  mechanism  is  unnecessary,  as  is  an  observation  mechanism,  and  any  attempt 
to  identity  patterns  of  events  is  the  responsibility  of  the  consumers  of  event  messages.  Timestamps  can  be 
associated  with  events,  but  the  meaning  of  such  timestamps  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  objects  exchanging  the  event 
messages.  Being  a  message,  an  event  is  its  own  notification.  Computational  and  other  resource-related  aspects  of 
events  are  subsumed  by  those  of  CORBA  as  a  whole. 

In  summary,  an  event  as  defined  by  the  CORBA  Event  Service  is  nothing  more  than  a  parameter  in  a  standard 
CORBA  method  invocation,  with  options  available  for  multicasting  and  buffering  message  parameters.  The 
application  programmer  wanting  to  use  this  service  is  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  locate  events  of 
interest,  how  to  advertise  new  kinds  of  events,  how  to  match  patterns  of  events,  and  how  to  create  and  maintain 
networks  of  event  channels  to  perform  matching.  Thus,  the  CORBA  Event  Service  provides  only  a  small  subset  of 
the  capabilities  needed  in  an  Internet-scale  event  observation  and  notification  facility. 

5  Current  Work 

We  have  begun  to  design  an  improved  event  observation  and  notification  facility.  It  is  clear,  based  on  our 
experience,  that  simply  trying  to  scale  a  design  intended  for  a  local-area  network  is  a  flawed  approach.  The  first 
step  is  therefore  to  formulate  new  architectures  and  related  algorithms  for  event  notification  that  are  scalable  to  the 
Internet.  Starting  by  adapting  known  Internet-scale  architectures,  such  as  that  of  Network  News  and  the  Domain 
Name  Service,  we  simulate  event  observation  and  notification  performance  behavior  in  a  variety  of  wide-area 
network  scenarios.  To  date,  four  different  architectures  have  been  studied  together  with  nine  algorithms  that 
implement  both  the  recognition  of  event  sequence  patterns  and  the  delivery  of  event  notifications.  The  simulation 
is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  network  simulator  that  we  have  implemented.  Our  simulator  allows  us  to  configure  a 
network  model,  and  to  define  the  event  facility  components,  event  generators,  and  event  consumers.  The  simulator 
also  accounts  for  computation  and  network  resource  usage  on  a  per-host,  per-process,  and  global-network  basis. 

Our  initial  target  for  the  event  observation  and  notification  facility  is  the  Software  Dock  [2],  which  is  an  agent- 
based  system  we  are  developing  for  Internet-scale  distributed  configuration  management  and  deployment.  The 
architecture  of  the  Software  Dock  consists  of  release  docks,  representing  producer  sites,  and  field  docks, 
representing  consumer  sites.  The  docks  communicate  through  an  event  facility.  The  Software  Dock  is  therefore  a 
prototypical  instance  of  a  distributed  compositional  architecture.  As  one  simple  example  of  how  the  Software  Dock 
would  use  an  event  facility,  consider  what  happens  when  the  producer  of  a  system  releases  a  bug  fix.  This  would 
generate  an  event  that  results  in  notifications  being  sent  to  consumer  sites  interested  in  bug  fixes  for  that  system. 
The  notification  triggers  an  orchestration  of  agent  activities  that  configure,  retrieve,  and  install  the  fix. 

As  we  gain  experience  in  designing  and  constructing  an  Internet-scale  event  observation  and  notification  facility, 
we  will  refine  the  models  to  incorporate  lessons  learned  from  our  experience.  A  number  of  these  refinements  will 
likely  be  made  to  the  observation  and  notification  models,  whose  realizations  will  require  careful  engineering  to 
ensure  efficient  and  reliable  operation  on  an  Internet  scale.  Such  refinements  might  involve  the  definition  of  a 
formal  calculus  of  event  operations  that  would  support  systematic  optimization  of  the  configuration  of  a  network  of 
observers,  much  in  the  same  way  that  optimizations  are  applied  to  relational  database  queries  in  query  languages 
such  as  SQL.  Some  operations  that  the  calculus  could  support  include  generation,  filtering,  observation, 
notification,  advertising,  publication,  subscription  and  reception. 
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ABSTRACT 

Event-based  distributed  systems  are  programmed  to 
operate  in  response  to  events.  An  event  notifica¬ 
tion  service  is  an  application-independent  infrastruc¬ 
ture  that  supports  the  construction  of  event-based 
systems.  While  numerous  technologies  have  been 
developed  for  supporting  event-based  interactions 
over  local-area  networks,  these  technologies  do  not 
scale  well  to  wide-area  networks  such  as  the  Internet. 
Wide-area  networks  pose  new  challenges  that  have  to 
be  attacked  with  solutions  that  specifically  address  is¬ 
sues  of  scalability.  This  paper  presents  Siena,  a  scal¬ 
able  event  notification  service  that  is  based  on  a  dis¬ 
tributed  architecture  of  event  servers.  We  first  present 
a  formally  defined  interface  that  is  based  on  an  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  publish/subscribe  protocol.  We  then 
describe  and  compare  several  different  server  topolo¬ 
gies  and  routing  algorithms.  We  conclude  by  briefly 
discussing  related  work,  our  experience  with  an  initial 
implementation  of  Siena,  and  a  framework  for  evalu¬ 
ating  the  scalability  of  event  notification  services  such 
as  Siena. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

The  event-based  architectural  style  is  well  established 
and  widely  used.  Several  classes  of  applications  adopt 
an  event-based  architecture,  including  integrated  de¬ 
velopment  environments,  workflow  and  process  sup¬ 
port  systems,  software  deployment  systems,  graphi¬ 
cal  user  interfaces,  network  management  tools,  and 
security  monitors.  In  this  style,  components  are  pro¬ 
grammed  as  reactive  objects  that  perform  actions  in 
response  to  certain  events.  Such  style  is  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  for  applications  that  are  reactive  by  na¬ 
ture,  such  as  network  and  security  monitors,  and  also 
for  systems  that  integrate  heterogeneous  components 
and  thus  require  loosely  coupled  interaction. 

The  connectivity  provided  by  wide-area  networks 
such  as  the  Internet  offers  even  stronger  motivation 
for  using  an  event-based  architecture.  New  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  designed  that  take  advantage  of  the  vast 
number  of  information  sources  available  on-line.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  stock  market  analysis  tools  and  data  min¬ 


ing  and  indexing  tools.  Also,  in  the  context  of  a  wide- 
area  network,  existing  applications  can  be  integrated 
at  a  much  higher  scale;  for  example,  workflow  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  federated  for  companies  that  have  multi¬ 
ple  distributed  development  sites  or  even  across  cor¬ 
porate  boundaries. 

The  common  infrastructure  underlying  event-based 
systems  is  the  event  service.  An  event  service  is  a 
general-purpose  facility  that  provides  for  observation 
and  notification  of  events  among  distributed  objects. 
Numerous  technologies  that  realize  an  event  service 
have  been  developed  and  effectively  used  for  quite  a 
long  time.  However,  most  of  them  target  locd-area 
networks.  Extending  the  support  of  an  event  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  wide-area  network  creates  new  challenges 
and  trade-offs.  Not  only  does  the  number  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  events  grow  tremendously,  but  also  many  of 
the  assumptions  made  for  local- area  networks,  such 
as,  low  latency,  abundant  bandwidth,  homogeneous 
platforms,  continuous  reliable  connectivity,  and  cen¬ 
tralized  control,  are  no  longer  valid. 

Some  technologies  address  issues  related  to  wide-area 
services.  Among  them,  are  new  technologies  such 
as  Tibco  [8]  that  specifically  provide  an  event  ser¬ 
vice,  but  also,  more  mature  technologies  such  as  the 
USENET  news  infrastructure,  IP  multicasting,  the  Do¬ 
main  Name  Service  (DNS),  that,  although  not  explic¬ 
itly  targeted  at  this  problem  domain,  represent  poten¬ 
tial  or  partial  solutions.  The  main  problem  with  all 
of  these  technologies  is  that  they  are  either  specific  to 
some  application  domain  or  not  flexible  enough  to  be 
usable  as  a  generic  infrastructure  for  event-based  ap¬ 
plications. 

This  paper  presents  Siena,  a  project  directed  towards 
the  design  and  implementation  of  a  scalable  general- 
purpose  event  service.  The  contributions  of  this  work 
are  a  formal  definition  of  an  event  service  that  com¬ 
bines  expressiveness  with  scalability  together  with  the 
design  and  implementation  of  the  architectures  and 
algorithms  that  realize  this  event  service  as  a  dis¬ 
tributed  infrastructure.  One  obvious  issue  that  we 
must  face  in  this  research  is  the  evaluation  of  the  solu- 
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tions  that  we  propose.  To  this  end,  we  have  performed 
systematic  simulations  of  our  architectures  and  algo¬ 
rithms  in  several  network  scenarios. 


events  servers.  An  application  contacts  the  event  ser¬ 
vice  via  one  event  server  also  referred  as  its  access 
point  (see  Figure  2). 


The  following  section  gives  the  basics  of  the  Siena 
event  service.  The  paper  then  continues  in  Section  3 
with  a  formal  definition  of  the  interface  and  the  se¬ 
mantics  of  the  event  service.  The  architectures  and  al¬ 
gorithms  that  realize  the  service  are  presented  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4.  Section  5  provides  an  overview  of  some  re¬ 
lated  systems  and  research  topics.  Our  evaluation  ef¬ 
fort  and  our  experience  with  a  prototype  is  presented 
in  Section  6.  We  then  conclude  in  Section  7  with  some 
directions  for  future  work  and  additional  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

2  EVENT SERVICE 

An  event  service  is  a  dispatcher  of  event  notifications. 
Applications  that  use  the  event  service  can  be  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  i.e.,  event  consumers,  or  objects  of  inter¬ 
est  i.e.,  event  generators,  or  both.  The  dispatching  is 
regulated  by  advertisements,  subscriptions,  and  pub¬ 
lications. 


object  of  interest  interested  party 


Figure  1 :  Event  service 


Figure  1  shows  the  high-level  architecture  of  an  event 
service.  Informally,  objects  of  interest  specify  the 
events  they  intend  to  publish  by  means  of  advertise¬ 
ments  (1),  while  interested  parties  specify  the  events 
they  are  interested  in  by  means  of  subscriptions  (2). 
Objects  of  interest  can  then  publish  notifications  (3), 
and  the  event  service  will  take  care  of  delivering  the 
notifications  to  the  interested  parties  that  subscribed 
for  them  (4).  The  terms  used  in  this  paper,  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  terms  notification,  object  of  interest,  and  inter¬ 
ested  party,  follow  the  framework  proposed  in  [13]. 

Without  loss  of  generality,  we  will  always  assume  that 
objects  of  interest  are  “active”,  i.e.,  they  autonomously 
publish  event  notifications.  Passive  objects,  such  as 
files,  can  participate  in  an  event-based  interaction  by 
means  of  other  active  objects  that  act  as  proxies  and 
that  notify  events  on  behalf  of  the  passive  objects. 
This  distinction  is  similar  to  the  one  made  in  JEDI  [2], 
In  any  case,  the  passive  object  will  not  be  considered 
in  the  models. 

Event  Servers 

The  event  service  can  be  realized  by  connecting  many 


Figure  2:  Internal  architecture  of  the  event  service 


Identifiers  and  Handlers 

In  order  for  interested  parties,  objects  of  interest, 
and  event  servers  to  communicate,  a  naming  scheme 
must  be  adopted  whereby  objects  can  be  uniquely 
identified.  A  handling  scheme  must  also  be  adopted 
so  that  objects  can  be  contacted  using  appropriate 
communication  protocols. 

The  Siena  event  service  adopts  the  generic  URI  [1] 
form  for  both  its  naming  and  handling  scheme. 
This  means  that  every  object  has  a  URI  associated 
with  it  that  defines  both  the  identity  of  that  object 
and  the  handier  used  by  the  event  service  to  de¬ 
liver  a  notification  to  that  object.  For  example,  if 
the  URI  maiIto:carzanig@cs.coIorado.edu\dentihesan 
object,  then  mailto:carzanig@cs.coiorado.edu  is  both 
the  unique  name  of  that  object  and  the  method  that 
the  event  service  uses  to  communicate  with  that  ob¬ 
ject.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  send  a  notification  to  that 
object,  the  event  service  will  send  an  e-mail  message 
to  carzanig@cs.coiorado.edu. 

The  event  service  recognizes  the  most  common  URI 
schemas,  including  maiito  and  http,  and  thus  im¬ 
plements  the  communication  protocols  implied  by 
each  schema.  The  implementation  of  the  event  ser¬ 
vice  defines  and  maintains  the  URIs  corresponding 
to  event  servers,  however  it  does  not  directly  assign 
or  maintain  URIs  for  interested  parties  or  objects  of 
interest.  Such  URIs  are  provided  and  operated  by 
clients  themselves.  This  means  that  if  a  client  iden¬ 
tifies  itself  as  mailto:carzanig@cs.coiorado.edu,  then 
the  event  service  will  simply  assume  that  the  mailbox 
carzanig@cs.colorado.edu  exists  and  is  directly  acces¬ 
sible. 

3  INTERFACE  AND  SEMANTICS  OF  THE  EVENT 
SERVICE 

The  Siena  event  service  exports  the  following  main 
functions: 
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publish(notification  n) _ 

subscribe(URI  subscriber,  pattern  p) 
unsubscribe(URI  subscriber,  pattern  p) 
advertise(URI  publisher,  filter  f) 
unadvertise(URI  publisher,  filter  f) 


In  the  following  subsections  we  present  the  syntax 
and  the  semantics  of  these  functions  by  formally 
defining  notifications,  filters,  and  patterns  and  their 
role  in  every  function.  We  then  present  a  formed  def- 
inition  of  the  semantics  of  the  event  service  showing 
how  it  can  affect  scalability. 

Notifications,  Filters,  and  Patterns 

An  event  notification  is  a  set  of  attributes  in 
which  each  attribute  is  a  triple:  attribute  = 
{name,  type,  value).  For  example,  the  notification  dis¬ 
played  in  Figure  3  represents  a  stock  price  variation 
event. 


string 

event 

-  hnance/exchanges/stock 

time 

date 

-  Mar  4  11:43:37 MST 1998 

string 

exchange 

=  NYSE 

string 

symbol 

=  DIS 

float 

prior 

=  105.25 

float 

change 

--4 

float 

earn 

Figure  3:  Example  of  a  notification 


In  an  event  notification,  attributes  are  uniquely  iden¬ 
tified  by  their  name.  Attribute  types  belong  to  a  pre¬ 
defined  set  of  types.  A  fixed  set  of  operators  is  also 
defined.  Types  and  operators  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  event  service  definition.  We  do  not  a  give  a  pre¬ 
cise  definition  for  the  types  and  operators  here,  but 
instead  simply  assume  those  defined  in  modern  pro¬ 
gramming  languages.  If  a  is  an  attribute  of  a  notifi¬ 
cation,  a.name,  a.type,  and  a.value  denotes  its  name, 
type,  and  value  respectively. 

Filters 

An  event  filter,  or  simply  a  filter,  defines  a  class  of 
event  notifications  by  specifying  a  set  of  attribute 
names  and  types  and  some  constraints  on  their  val¬ 
ues. 


string 

event 

*=  finance/exchanges/* 

string 

exchange 

==  NYSE 

string 

symbol 

==  DIS 

float 

change 

<  0 

Figure  4:  Example  of  an  event  filter 

Figure  4  shows  a  filter  that  selects  negative  stock  price 
variations  for  a  specific  stock  on  a  specific  exchange. 
More  formally,  a  filter  is  made  of  a  set  of  attribute 
filters.  Each  attribute  filter  specifies  a  name,  a  type, 


a  boolecin  binary  operator,  and  a  value  for  an  at¬ 
tribute:  attr- filter^  {name,  type,  operator,  value).  In 
an  event  filter,  there  can  be  more  than  one  attribute 
filter  with  the  same  name.  For  an  attribute  filter  a, 
a,match^op{opera7idi,operand2)  denotes  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  operator  defined  by  a  to  operandi  and 
operand2. 

Patterns 

A  pattern  of  events  is  defined  by  combining  a  set  of 
event  filters  using  filter  combinators. 


String 

event 

*=  finance/exchanges/* 

string 

symbol 

==  MSFT 

float 

change 

<  0 

and  then 


String 

event  *= 

finance/exchanges/* 

string 

symbol  — 

NSCP 

float 

change  > 

0 

Figure  5:  Example  of  a  pattern  of  events 


An  example  of  a  pattern  that  combines  two  filters  into 
a  sequence  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  More  formally,  an 
event  filter  is  itself  a  pattern,  and  any  two  patterns  can 
be  combined  to  form  another  pattern  by  means  of  a 
combinator.  Intuitively,  while  a  filter  selects  one  event 
notification  at  a  time,  a  pattern  can  select  several  no¬ 
tifications  that  together  match  an  algebraic  combina¬ 
tion  of  filters. 

We  say  that  a  pattern  is  simple  when  it  contains  only 
one  event  filter.  Also,  since  subscriptions  submit  pat¬ 
terns  to  the  event  service,  we  say  that  a  subscription  is 
simple  when  it  requests  a  simple  pattern  or  compound 
when  it  requests  a  pattern  with  two  or  more  filters. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  we  will  only  discuss  the 
and  then  or  sequence  combinator  that  construct  pat¬ 
terns  matching  a  temporal  sequence  of  events. 

Compatibility  Relations 

In  order  to  give  the  precise  semantics  of  the  event 
service,  we  must  introduce  and  define  the  concept 
of  compatibility  between  notifications  and  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  between  subscriptions  and  advertisements. 
The  compatibility  between  notifications  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  defines  the  semantics  of  subscriptions  and 
comes  into  play  because  the  main  job  of  the  event  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  notifications  that  are 
published  match  any  subscription  submitted  by  an 
interested  party.  In  case  a  notification  matches  some 
subscriptions,  the  event  service  routes  the  notifica¬ 
tion  towards  all  the  interested  parties  that  posted  such 
subscriptions.  The  compatibility  between  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements  is  also  important  because, 
in  setting  up  the  routing  information,  the  event  ser¬ 
vice  takes  advertisements  into  account  to  see  if  they 
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are  relevant  to  any  subscription.  The  compatibility 
between  subscriptions  and  advertisements  subsumes 
a  relation  between  notifications  and  advertisements 
that  defines  the  semantics  of  advertisements. 

The  following  sections  define  what  it  means  for  a  noti¬ 
fication  to  be  compatible  with  a  subscription  and  for  a 
subscription  to  be  compatible  with  an  advertisement. 
Initially  we  consider  only  simple  subscriptions  (i.e., 
event  filters)  and  then  extend  the  compatibility  rela¬ 
tions  to  compound  subscriptions. 

Notifications  vs.  Subscriptions 
Let  AA  be  the  domain  of  notifications  and  <So  the  set  of 
all  the  simple  subscriptions.  We  define  the  following 
binary  relation: 

IsCompatiblefj  C  J\f  x  So 

For  brevity,  we  represent  the  relation  IsCompatiblefj 
with  the  symbol  When  a  notification  n  is  com¬ 
patible  with  a  subscription  s,  we  also  say  that  s  covers 
n,  and  we  denote  with  N{s)  C  J\f  the  set  of  notifica¬ 
tions  n  covered  by  s. 

We  define  the  semantics  of  by  defining  N(s)  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

N{s)  =  {ii  €  Af  :  Vqs  ^  s  :  G  n  : 

a^.najne  =  an-narne  A  ag.type  —  an.type 

A  as^7natch-op{an^value,  ag-value)}  (1) 

This  mandates  that  all  attributes  in  the  subscription 
appear  by  name  in  the  notification  and  that  they 
match  by  type  and  value.  The  notification  can  also 
contain  other  attributes  that  are  not  specified  in  the 
subscription. 

Subscriptions  vs.  Advertisements 
We  first  define  the  semantics  of  advertisements  simi¬ 
larly  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  previous  section  for 
subscriptions.  Let  A  be  the  domain  of  advertisements 
and  rt  G  ^  an  advertisement.  We  define  the  set  of  no¬ 
tification  defined  (or  covered)  by  a: 

N{a)  ~  {ri  G  Af :  Va„  G  n  :  Boa  G  a  : 

an’fid'^e  =  a„.name  A  a-n^type  =  Oadype 
A  aa-7natch-Op{an-value,  aa^value)} 

(2) 

This  says  that  an  advertisement  covers  all  the  notifica¬ 
tions  that  have  a  set  of  attributes  included  (present  by 
name  and  matching  by  value)  in  the  set  of  attributes 
of  the  advertisement. 

Given  the  definition  of  N{a)  we  can  easily  define 
IsCornpatible^  (C5  for  short),  the  compatibility  rela¬ 
tion  between  subscription  and  advertisements: 

5o  X 


Intuitively,  the  compatibility  between  a  subscription 
s  and  an  advertisement  a  corresponds  to  the  relation 
between  the  two  sets  of  notifications  defined  by  s  and 
a  respectively,  thus: 

N{a)CiN{s)^^  (3) 

This  says  that  a  subscription  s  is  compatible  with  an 
advertisement  a  whenever  the  set  of  notifications  de¬ 
fined  by  a,  N{a),  includes  one  or  more  notifications 
that  are  also  covered  by  s.  When  a  subscription  s  is 
compatible  with  an  advertisement  a,  we  also  say  that 
a  covers  s. 

Semantics  of  the  Service 

In  this  section  we  discuss  the  behavior  of  the  event 
service  in  response  to  advertisements,  subscriptions, 
and  notifications.  We  have  studied  and  implemented 
two  alternative  semantics: 

•  subscription-based,  and 

•  advertisement-based. 

These  two  behaviors  define  two  different  event  ser¬ 
vices.  The  reason  to  present  both  and  not  to  make  a 
definite  choice  here  is  that  these  two  semantics  im¬ 
pose  different  requirements  upon  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  event  service,  resulting  in  different  archi¬ 
tectures  with  different  degrees  of  scalability.  At  this 
point,  we  do  not  have  enough  experience  in  using  the 
event  service  to  know  which  one  is  more  suitable,  flex¬ 
ible,  and  scalable.  It  might  also  make  sense  to  provide 
both  of  them  and  let  the  user  choose  which  one  works 
best  for  each  particular  situation. 

Subscription-based  Event  Service 
In  the  subscription-based  event  service,  only  subscrip¬ 
tions  determine  the  semantics  of  the  service.  Adver¬ 
tisements  may  be  used  by  the  event  service  (e.g.,  to 
optimize  the  routing  of  subscriptions),  but  they  are 
not  required.  The  event  service  will  guarantee  the  de¬ 
livery  of  a  notification  to  all  interested  parties  that 
have  subscribed  for  it.  Referring  to  the  compatibility 
relation  between  notifications  and  subscriptions,  the 
event  service  will  deliver  a  notification  n  to  an  inter¬ 
ested  party  X  if  and  only  if: 

1.  X  subscribes  for  5;  and 

2.  n  s. 

Advertisement-based  Event  Service 
In  the  advertisement-based  event  service,  both  adver¬ 
tisements  and  subscriptions  are  used.  In  particular, 
advertisements  are  used  to  make  notifications  visi¬ 
ble  to  all  the  participants  of  the  event  service.  More 
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specifically,  the  event  service  will  guarantee  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  notification  n  posted  by  object  Y  to  interested 
party  A"  if  and  only  if 

1.  y  advertises  a; 

2.  X  subscribes  for  s; 

3.  s  Cs  a;  ^rid 

4.  ncff  s. 

Note  that  if  an  interested  party  X  sends  a  subscription 
s'  that  covers  n,  but  Y  has  never  posted  any  advertise¬ 
ment  a  that  covers  s',  then  the  event  service  will  not 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  n  to  A. 

Patterns 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  semantics  of  the  event 
service  for  simp/e  subscriptions,  i.e.,  for  subscriptions 
that  are  composed  of  one  event  filter.  However,  both 
the  subscription-based  and  the  advertisement-based 
semantics  can  be  easily  extended  to  incorporate  pat¬ 
terns. 

As  described  above,  patterns  are  defined  by  pattern 
filters,  which  are  expressions  whose  elementary  terms 
are  simple  filters.  Thus,  a  subscription  to  a  pattern  fil¬ 
ter  can  be  logically  viewed  as  a  set  of  separate  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  all  the  elementary  components  of  that 
pattern  filter  plus  a  monitor  that  assembles  sequences 
of  notifications,  each  one  matching  one  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  components  according  to  the  semantics  of 
the  combinators.  Thus,  the  event  service  will  guar¬ 
antee  the  delivery  of  a  pattern  of  notifications  match¬ 
ing  an  event  filter  only  if  it  can  guarantee  the  delivery 
of  all  the  elementary  components  of  the  filter.  Note 
that,  from  this  definition  of  the  semantics  of  patterns, 
the  delivered  pattern  of  notifications  contains  the  first 
notification  matching  each  elementary  component. 

Comments  on  the  Semantics  of  the  Event  Service 

The  rationale  behind  the  two  semantics  and  their  ex¬ 
tensions  to  patterns  is  to  define  an  event  notification 
service  that  (1)  behaves  in  an  intuitive  and  useful  way, 
and  (2)  allows  for  an  efficient  and  scalable  realization. 
In  this  paper,  we  do  not  explore  the  domain  of  appli¬ 
cations  that  would  make  use  of  an  event  service,  so  we 
rely  on  our  previous  research  and  experience  to  Jus¬ 
tify  the  first  item.  Instead,  we  will  elaborate  more  on 
the  second  item  by  showing  how  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  advertisements  and  subscriptions  with  the 
given  semantics  can  be  effectively  used  to  direct  the 
communication  between  event  servers  in  an  efficient 
way. 

Timing  and  quality  of  service  are  important,  but 
they’re  not  covered  in  details  in  this  paper.  Timing 


issues  might  arise  when  considering  unsubscriptions 
and  unadvertisements.  For  example,  an  interested 
party  may  send  an  unsubscription  when  some  noti¬ 
fications  have  already  been  sent  to  it.  In  that  case,  the 
interested  party  will  probably  receive  undesired  no¬ 
tifications.  Other  timing  issues  regarding  the  order¬ 
ing  of  notifications  and  thus  pattern  recognition  can 
arise  depending  on  the  topology  and  latency  of  the 
network.  For  the  time  being  we  will  assume  that  the 
event  service  is  able  within  a  finite  time  to  shuffle  no¬ 
tifications  so  that  they  are  sent  (and  received)  in  the 
correct  temporal  sequence,^ 

By  quality  of  service  we  refer  to  a  number  of  non¬ 
functional  properties  that  do  not  directly  affect  the  se¬ 
mantics,  but  that  are  nonetheless  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  for  the  practical  realization  and  usage  of  the 
event  service.  A  number  of  other  interface  functions 
will  be  added  to  deal  with  quality  of  service  settings 
such  as  authentication  and  security,  and  transactional 
communications. 

Rationale:  Expressiveness  vs.  Scalability 
The  rationale  for  our  formal  definition  of  notifica¬ 
tions,  filters,  patterns,  and  compatibility  relations 
goes  beyond  a  clear  specification  of  the  semantics  of 
the  event  service.  The  realization  of  the  event  ser¬ 
vice  by  means  of  distributed  event  servers,  requires  to 
disseminate  some  information  concerning  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements  among  event  servers  in  or¬ 
der  to  control  the  flow  of  notifications  towards  in¬ 
terested  parties.  In  the  distribution  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  the  compatibility  relations  together  with  other 
similar  relations  between  filters  (cf  that  defines  the 
compatibility  of  two  simple  subscriptions  and  that 

works  for  two  advertisements),  play  a  fundamental 
role.  In  fact,  similarly  to  the  optimization  of  queries 
in  a  database,  using  the  compatibility  relations,  the 
event  service  can  optimize  the  deployment  of  filter- 
and  pattern-matchers  to  minimize  the  usage  of  com¬ 
munication  and  computation  resources. 

Thus,  for  the  practical  realization  of  the  event  service 
and  for  its  scalability,  it  is  essential  that  these  relations 
can  be  efficiently  implemented.  The  relations  that 
pose  significant  problems  are  clearly  the  ones  that  in¬ 
volve  two  filters  (e.g.,  C^);  in  fact,  computing  n  s 
is  just  a  matter  of  applying  the  filter  defined  by  s  to 
n,  which  involves  computing  a  conjunction  of  simple 
predicates  evaluated  for  a  particular  instance  of  their 
independent  variables.  On  the  other  hand,  compar- 

^This  assumption  would  require  the  existence  of  a  global  clock, 
an  upper  bound  for  the  network  latency  and  the  network  diame¬ 
ter,  and  sufficiently  big  communication  buffers.  Note  that  while 
these  latter  requirements  can  pose  serious  engineering  trade-offs, 
the  availability  of  high-resolution  GPS  services  makes  the  first  as¬ 
sumption  very  reasonable  for  most  practical  applications. 
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ing  two  filters,  to  verify  s  a  is  equivalent  to  verify¬ 
ing  the  implication  between  two  expressions  of  pred¬ 
icates  for  every  possible  notification. 

Even  in  our  particular  case  in  which  filter  expressions 
are  conjunctions  of  simple  predicates,  this  problem 
can  be  very  hard  to  solve  depending  on  the  nature  of 
types  and  operators  that  constitute  the  simple  pred¬ 
icates.  Given  an  attribute  filter  fi  =  (N,  T,  Op,  V)  of 
name  N,  type  T,  operator  Op  and  value  V,  and  an¬ 
other  attribute  filter  /2  =  {N,T,Op',V')  having  the 
same  name  and  type  plus  operator  Op'  and  value 
we  want  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  first 
filter  implies  the  second: 

(/i  ==>  /2)  <=>  Vx  G  T  :  Op{x,  V)  Op'{x,  r) 

Good  operators  are  those  that  define  equivalence  re¬ 
lations  and  order  relations  on  totally  ordered  sets.  The 
usual  set  of  basic  types  found  in  a  modern  program¬ 
ming  language  (numbers,  strings,  chars,  booleans, 
etc.)  and  the  usual  operators  (equality,  inequality,  reg¬ 
ular  expression  match  for  strings),  satisfy  this  con¬ 
straint  and  also  constitute  a  quite  expressive  vocab¬ 
ulary  for  filters. 

Other  systems  adopt  different  notification  models 
and  different  filtering  capabilities.  As  a  consequence, 
they  realize  different  degrees  of  expressiveness  and 
scalability.  Section  5  comments  on  some  of  these 
choices  with  respect  to  the  expressiveness/scalability 
spectrum. 
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Figure  6:  Hierarchical  server  topology 


Acyclic  Peer-to-Peer  Server  Topology 
In  the  acyclic  peer-to-peer  topology,  servers  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other  as  peers,  thus  allowing  a  bi¬ 
directional  flow  of  subscriptions  and  advertisements 
as  well  as  notifications.  Figure  7  shows  an  acyclic 
peer-to-peer  topology  of  servers.  Once  again,  notice 
the  different  kinds  of  communication  occurring  be¬ 
tween  clients  and  servers  and  among  servers. 


4  TOPOLOGIES  AND  ALGORITHMS 

The  Siena  event  service  is  architected  as  a  distributed 
system.  This  section  presents  some  alternative  real¬ 
izations  in  which  many  event  servers  cooperate  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  network-wide  event  service. 

Server  Topologies 

Hierarchical  Server  Topology 

A  natural  way  of  connecting  event  servers  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  hierarchical  topology;  for  instance,  this  is 
the  topology  of  the  distributed  implementation  of  the 
JEDI  event  dispatcher  [2].  As  shown  in  Figure  6,  each 
server  in  a  hierarchical  topology  has  a  number  clients 
that  can  be  either  normal  objects  of  interest  or  inter¬ 
ested  parties  or  other  event  servers.  In  addition  to 
these  connections,  a  server  could  also  have  a  special 
connection  to  a  parent  server  (the  only  outgoing  ar¬ 
row). 


Generic  Peer-to-Peer  Server  Topology 
The  generic  peer-to-peer  topology  allows  the  same 
type  of  server-to-server  communication  introduced 
by  the  acyclic  peer-to-peer,  but  in  addition  to  that, 
it  allows  any  pattern  of  connections  between  servers 
(see  Figure  8). 


It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  topology,  a  server 
does  not  distinguish  between  other  servers  and  its 
clients,  and  thus  it  treats  those  servers  as  clients.  Prac¬ 
tically,  this  means  that  a  ‘parent’  server  will  be  able 
to  receive  notifications,  subscriptions,  and  advertise¬ 
ments  from  all  its  clients,  but  it  will  send  only  notifi¬ 
cations  to  its  clients. 


Routing  Techniques 

Once  connected,  server  must  exchange  notifications, 
subscriptions,  and  advertisements  to  realize  the  ser¬ 
vice.  This  section  presents  the  algorithms  that  dis¬ 
seminate  the  proper  information  throughout  the  net¬ 
work  of  servers  making  sure  that  notifications  are  cor¬ 
rectly  delivered.  Note  that  a  network  of  servers  imple- 
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meriting  the  event  service  is  logically  equivalent  to  a 
network  of  routers  connecting  sub-nets  and  realizing 
multicast  routing.  In  fact,  the  algorithms  presented 
here  are  very  similar  in  principle  to  a  combination  of 
the  Internet  Group  Management  Protocol  (IGMP  [6]) 
and  a  reverse-path  multicast  routing  algorithm  [5,4]. 
More  details  on  the  similarities  and  differences  with 
network-level  multicasting  can  be  found  in  Section  5. 

We  have  defined  two  classes  of  algorithms: 

subscription  forwarding:  This  technique  uses  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  set  the  paths  for  notifications.  Ev¬ 
ery  subscription  is  stored  and  forwarded  from  the 
originating  server  to  all  the  servers  in  the  network 
so  to  form  a  tree  that  connects  the  subscriber  to 
all  the  servers  in  the  network.  When  an  object 
publishes  a  notification  that  matches  that  sub¬ 
scription,  the  notification  is  routed  towards  the 
subscriber  following  in  reverse  the  path  put  in 
place  by  the  subscription; 

advertisement  forwarding:  This  technique  uses  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  set  the  paths  for  subscriptions, 
which  in  turn  set  the  paths  for  notifications.  Ev¬ 
ery  advertisement  is  forwarded  throughout  the 
network,  thereby  forming  a  tree  that  reaches  ev¬ 
ery  server.  When  a  server  receives  a  subscrip¬ 
tion,  it  propagates  the  subscription  in  reverse 
along  the  path  to  the  advertiser,  thereby  activat¬ 
ing  the  path.  Notifications  are  then  forwarded 
only  through  the  activated  paths. 

There  exists  also  the  degenerate  case  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  notifications,  which  we  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Unsubscriptions  and  unadvertisements 
are  handled  in  a  similar  way  to  undo  the  effect 
of  the  corresponding  subscription  or  advertisement. 
As  suggested  by  their  names,  subscription  forward¬ 
ing  and  advertisement  forwarding  implement  the 
subscription-based  and  advertisement-based  seman¬ 
tics  respectively.  There  are  two  main  optimization 
strategies  for  saving  communication  and  computa¬ 
tion  resources  that  can  be  pursued  by  applying  these 
two  algorithms,  they  are: 

1.  applying  filters  and  matching  patterns  upstream: 
this  means  filtering  notifications  and  assembling 
patterns  of  notifications  as  close  as  possible  to 
publishers  (see  Figure  9); 

2.  replicating  notifications  downstream:  this  means 
multicasting  notifications  as  close  as  possible  to 
subscribers  (see  Figure  10). 

The  broadcasting  or  flooding  process  that  character¬ 
izes  both  subscription  forwarding  and  advertisement 


Figure  9:  Applying  filters  and  patterns  upstream 


Figure  10:  Multicasting  of  notifications  downstream 

forwarding  creates  minimal  spanning  trees  for  each 
source.  The  realization  of  this  process  depends  upon 
the  underlying  topology  of  servers.  The  solution  is 
trivial  in  the  case  of  acyclic  topologies  (i.e.,  hierar¬ 
chical  and  acyclic  peer-to-peer),  but  it  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  data  structures  and  protocols  for  the  generic 
graph  topology  [3] . 

In  propagating  requests,  servers  maintain  tables  of 
subscriptions  and/or  advertisements.  When  an  event 
server  receives  a  new  request,  say  a  subscription,  that 
is  already  covered  by  a  previously  served  one,  the 
server  simply  adds  the  subscriber  to  the  local  list  and 
no  other  action  is  taken.  If  no  such  subscripition  is 
present  in  the  tables,  the  new  request  is  added  to  the 
table  and  propagated.  This  allows  to  prune  of  entire 
subtrees  in  the  propagation.  For  example,  in  the  sce¬ 
nario  of  Figure  10,  when  server  4  receives  the  forward 
of  a  subscription  for  X  from  server  5  for  the  first  time, 
it  propagates  it  to  server  3,  and  then  all  the  way  to¬ 
wards  server  1.  However,  when  server  6  sends  the 
same  subscription  to  server  4,  server  4  stops  the  flood¬ 
ing. 

Servers  perform  other  types  of  optimizations  too.  For 
example,  in  the  advertisement  forwarding  algorithm, 
when  a  server  receives  an  advertisement  from  one  of 
its  neighbor  servers  for  which  there  exist  matching 
subscriptions,  the  server  forwards  all  these  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  advertiser.  In  doing  that,  the  server  tries  to 
merge  the  batch  of  subscriptions  into  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  more  generic  subscriptions.  Again,  this  can  be 
done  thanks  to  the  simple  structure  of  filters  and  the 
predictable  nature  of  predicates  and  types  that  can  be 
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used  in  filters. 

For  the  recognition  of  patterns,  event  servers  try  to  as¬ 
semble  patterns  from  smaller  sub-patterns  or  single 
notifications  that  are  already  “available”.  To  do  this, 
servers  rely  on  their  tables  of  advertised  patterns.  In 
short,  when  a  server  receives  a  subscription  that  re¬ 
quests  a  pattern,  it  looks  up  the  table  of  advertised 
filters  trying  to  break  up  that  sequence  into  smaller 
available  filters  or  patterns.  If  sub-patterns  that  to¬ 
gether  form  the  target  sequence  have  been  advertised 
by  local  clients  or  neighbor  servers,  the  server  dis¬ 
patches  subscriptions  for  every  one  of  these  parts  and 
starts  up  a  monitor  that  recognizes  the  requested  se¬ 
quence  from  the  sub-sequences. 

Whenever  possible,  a  server  will  push  the  recognition 
of  entire  sub-sequences  towards  the  sources  of  their 
components.  For  example,  in  the  scenario  of  Fig¬ 
ure  9,  server  5  notices  that  the  sequence  XY  can  be 
broken  into  X  and  Y  and  that  both  these  parts  are 
available  from  the  same  server  (4),  thus  server  5  sim¬ 
ply  forwards  the  subscription  for  the  entire  sequence. 
Server  4  in  turns  does  exactly  the  same  thing  forward¬ 
ing  the  subscription  to  server  3.  Server  3  notices  that 
X  and  Y  are  advertised  by  two  different  sources,  thus 
it  sends  the  two  separate  simple  subscriptions  and 
start  up  the  monitor. 

Once  again  notice  how  the  compatibility  relations  are 
crucial  in  every  step  of  the  forwarding  techniques. 
Also  notice  that  the  way  that  the  compatibility  rela¬ 
tions  define  the  semantics  of  the  event  service  is  mo¬ 
tivated  by  the  forwarding  techniques.  In  particular, 
the  constraints  posed  by  the  advertisement-based  se¬ 
mantics  make  it  possible  for  event  servers  to  maintain 
advertisements  tables  that  are  necessary  for  decom¬ 
posing  and  optimizing  pattern  recognition. 

5  RELATED  WORK 

In  this  section  we  provide  a  brief  survey  of  technolo¬ 
gies  that  we  believe  are  tightly  related  to  the  problem 
of  wide-area  event  notification,  either  because  they 
attack  the  same  problem  or  because  they  provide  im¬ 
portant  pieces  of  solutions. 

Internet  Basic  Technology 

A  number  of  Internet  technologies  are  worth  men¬ 
tioning  because,  if  nothing  else,  they  indeed  realize 
services  on  a  wide-area  network.  Thus,  even  if  none  of 
them  is  geared  towards  an  event  notification  service, 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  borrow  their  ideas  vis-a-vis 
scalability. 

Domain  Name  Service 

DNS  is  a  scalable  network  service  that  is  realized  in 
a  distributed  manner.  The  valuable  idea  that  we  can 
borrow  from  DNS  is  its  hierarchical  architecture.  The 


reason  why  the  hierarchical  architecture  works  so  well 
for  DNS  is  that  it  maps  very  well  onto  the  data  that  it 
manages.  In  fact,  the  space  of  domain  names  and  the 
space  of  IP  addresses  are  hierarchical  themselves  and 
the  mapping  between  them  preserves  a  lot  of  the  hier¬ 
archical  properties.  Unfortunately,  the  space  of  notifi¬ 
cations  doesn’t  exhibit  any  hierarchical  structure  and, 
even  if  we  decided  to  force  this  type  of  structure  (e.g., 
by  defining  a  mandatory  well  known  attribute  and  a 
hierarchical  set  of  values  for  it),  this  would  not  natu¬ 
rally  map  onto  a  hierarchical  location  of  objects.  An¬ 
other  differentiator  is  the  essential  read-only  nature  of 
the  DNS  service,  which  does  not  apply  much  to  event 
notification  services. 

USENETNews 

The  USENET  News  system  with  its  main  protocol 
NNTP  [9]  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  scal¬ 
able  user-level  one-to-many  communication  facility. 
USENET  News  messages  are  modeled  after  e-mail 
messages,  yet  they  provide  additional  information 
(headers)  that  can  be  used  by  NNTP  commands  to 
direct  their  distribution.  NNTP  provides  both  client- 
server  and  server-server  commands.  The  topology  of 
news  servers  is  very  similar  to  (and  in  fact  inspired) 
the  acyclic  peer-to-peer  topology. 

The  main  problem  with  USENET  News  and  NNTP 
that  limits  usability  as  an  event  service  is  that  the  se¬ 
lection  mechanisms  are  not  very  sophisticated.  At 
the  protocol  level,  messages  are  filtered  based  only 
on  their  newsgroups  and  on  their  date.  The  news- 
group  name  space  is  organized  in  a  hierarchy,  and 
the  protocol  allows  wild-card  expressions  over  group 
names.  Although  group  names  and  sub-names  reflect 
the  general  subject  and  content  of  messages,  the  filter 
that  they  realize  is  too  coarse-grained  for  most  users 
and  definitely  inadequate  for  a  general-purpose  event 
service.  This  results  in  unnecessary  transfers  of  entire 
groups  of  messages.  The  service  is  thus  scalable  but 
still  quite  heavyweight,  and  the  time  frame  of  news 
propagation  ranges  from  hours  to  days. 

IP  Multicast 

MBone  is  a  network-level  infrastructure  that  realizes 
an  efficient  one-to-many  communication  service.  An 
MBone  or  multicast  IP  address  is  a  virtual  address  that 
corresponds  to  a  group  of  hosts.  Hosts  can  join  or 
leave  a  group  at  any  time.  An  IP  packet  addressed  to 
a  host  group  will  be  delivered  to  all  the  hosts  in  that 
group.  IP  multicast  per  se  is  a  connectionless  best- 
effort  (unreliable)  service.  A  reliable  transport  layer 
can  be  implemented  on  top  of  IP  multicast. 

We  consider  the  IP  multicast  infrastructure  and  its 
routing  algorithms  to  be  the  most  important  technol¬ 
ogy  related  to  the  Siena  event  service.  IP  multicast 
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may  be  used  as  an  underlying  transport  mechanism 
for  notifications  and  the  ideas  developed  for  routing 
multicast  packets  can  be  adapted  to  solve  the  problem 
of  forwarding  notifications  in  an  event  service.  But  the 
IP  multicast  infrastructure  alone  does  not  qualify  as 
an  event  service  because  of  limitations  in  its  address¬ 
ing.  The  main  problem  is  mapping  expressions  of  in¬ 
terest  into  IP  group  addresses  in  a  scalable  way.  Even 
assuming  that  a  separate  service,  perhaps  similar  to 
DNS,  is  available  for  managing  and  resolving  the  map¬ 
ping,  the  addressing  scheme  itself  still  poses  major 
limitations  in  combining  filters  and  patterns.  Because 
MBone  never  relates  two  different  IP  groups,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  exploit  the  compatibility  relations 
between  filters  and  thus  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
assemble  filters  into  patterns.  Notifications  matching 
more  than  one  filter  or  participating  in  more  than  one 
pattern  would  map  into  several  multicast  addresses, 
each  one  being  routed  in  parallel  and  autonomously 
by  MBone,  thus  defeating  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
event  service. 

Event  Notification  Technologies 

Some  technologies  specifically  realize  an  event  noti¬ 
fication  service,  and  some  of  them  also  attempt  to 
extend  their  support  to  wide-area  networks.  To  re¬ 
late  these  systems  to  Siena,  we  adopt  the  classification 
framework  defined  in  [2]  and  concentrate  in  particu¬ 
lar  on  subscription  languages. 

Channel-based  Subscriptions 

The  simplest  subscription  mechanism  is  the  channel. 
Interested  parties  can  listen  to  a  channel  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  it.  An  object  of  interest  publishes  a  notifica¬ 
tion  by  addressing  it  to  a  specific  channel;  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  notification  is  delivered  to  all  the  par¬ 
ties  that  are  listening  to  that  channel.  Channel-based 
event  services  offer  coarse-grained  filtering  and  no 
patterns.  Since  channels  define  a  partitioned  address 
space  for  notifications,  their  service  is  equivalent  to  a 
reliable  multicast  communication.  The  CORBA  Event 
Service  [12]  adopts  a  channel  based  architecture. 

Subject-based  Subscription 

Some  systems  extend  the  concept  of  channel  to 
subject-based  addressing.  In  this  case,  event  notifi¬ 
cations  contain  a  well-known  attribute  (the  subject) 
that  determines  their  address,  while  the  remaining 
part  of  the  notification  is  opaque  for  the  event  service. 
The  main  difference  with  respect  to  channels  is  that 
here  subscriptions  can  express  interest  in  many  (po¬ 
tentially  infinitely  many)  subjects/channels  by  spec¬ 
ifying  some  form  of  expressions  to  match  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Also,  in  this  model,  two  different  subscriptions 
can  define  overlapping  sets  of  notifications.  TIBCO 
Rendezvous  [8]  adopts  a  subject-based  subscription 
mechanism.  In  TIB  Rendezvous,  the  subject  is  a  list  of 


strings  over  which  it  is  possible  to  specify  filters  based 
on  a  limited  form  of  regular  expressions;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  filter  economy .  exchange .  * .  MSFT*  will  select 
all  the  notifications  whose  subject  contains  economy 
in  its  first  position  followed  by  exchange  in  second  po¬ 
sition,  any  string  in  third  position,  and  a  fourth  string 
that  starts  with  MSFT. 

Content-based  Subscription 

By  extending  the  domain  of  filters  to  the  whole  con¬ 
tent  of  notifications  we  obtain  another  class  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  called  content-based.  Content-based  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  conceptually  very  similar  to  subject- 
based  ones.  However,  by  making  the  whole  struc¬ 
tured  content  of  notifications  visible  to  subscriptions, 
they  give  more  freedom  in  the  encoding  the  data  upon 
which  filters  can  be  applied  and  which  the  event  ser¬ 
vice  can  use  for  setting  up  routing  information.  More¬ 
over,  exposing  the  structure  of  notifications  makes 
their  type  system  (if  any  is  adopted)  visible  too,  thus, 
allowing  more  expressive  and  clear  filters.  Examples 
of  systems  that  provide  this  kind  of  subscription  lan¬ 
guage  are  JEDI  [2],  Yeast  [10],  GEM  [11],  Elvin  [14],  and 
Siena  itself. 

6  EXPERIENCE 

The  evaluation  of  distributed  software  systems  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task,  and  the  Siena  event  service  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Because  of  its  highly  distributed  nature,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  implement  an  event  service  and  deploy  it 
on  a  significant  number  of  nodes  just  to  see  how  it 
works.  Not  only  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  its 
performance,  but  also  the  cost  of  refining  its  topolo¬ 
gies  and  algorithms  would  be  too  high  at  least  in  the 
early  phases  of  its  design. 

So,  in  order  to  obtain  feedback  early  in  the  design  and 
development  of  Siena,  and  to  have  a  quantitative  eval¬ 
uation  of  its  topologies  and  algorithm,  we  adopted  an 
approach  that  is  common  practice  in  the  computer 
networks  community  for  the  validation  of  communi¬ 
cation  protocols  and  distributed  systems  in  general. 
We  chose  to  perform  systematic  simulations  of  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  server  topologies  and  dispatch¬ 
ing  algorithms  in  several  network  scenarios. 

Simulation  Framework 

In  simulating  a  network  scenario,  several  models  must 
be  incorporated  into  the  scenario.  These  models  de¬ 
fine  the  network  topology,  the  layout  of  event  servers, 
the  population  of  applications  (i.e.,  the  distribution  of 
interested  parties  and  objects  of  interest) ,  their  behav¬ 
ior,  etc.  Clearly,  every  model  makes  certain  simplify¬ 
ing  assumptions.  Also,  every  model  is  characterized 
by  a  significant  number  of  parameters,  which  must 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  reality  as  faithfully  as  possible. 
These  are  the  most  important  models  we  adopted  in 
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our  simulation  framework  together  with  their  primary 
parameters: 

•  network  model:  The  network  model  describes 
the  physical  (wide-area)  communication  network 
underlying  the  event  service.  The  network  is 
characterized  by  a  graph.  Each  node  in  the  graph 
represents  a  host  or  a  cluster  of  nodes  connected 
by  a  fast  local-area  subnet,  and  every  edge  repre¬ 
sents  a  link  with  its  latency  and  bandwidth.  One 
way  of  modeling  networks  is  to  use  a  real  net¬ 
work  as  a  benchmark  for  which  these  parame¬ 
ters  can  be  measured.  The  other  way,  adopted 
in  our  framework,  is  to  use  randomly  generated 
graphs  that  are  good  approximations  of  the  real 
network  [15]. 

•  server  model:  We  use  a  layout  of  servers  in  which 
eveiy  network  node  hosts  one  server.  We  also 
assume  that  the  connections  between  seryers 
match  the  physical  topology  of  the  network.  This 
second  principle  assumes  that  system  adminis¬ 
trators  have  a  view  of  the  topology  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  of  their  subnet  and  that  they 
can  configure  the  event  servers  accordingly. 

•  object  distribution:  This  model  defines  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  objects  of  interest  and  interested  par¬ 
ties  among  subnets.  For  now,  we  use  an  homoge¬ 
neous  distribution  of  objects.  Thus,  two  parame¬ 
ters  are  given  for  the  number  per  node  of  objects 
of  interest  and  interested  parties  respectively. 

•  objects  behavior:  Although  we  could  simulate  real 
applications,  we  model  applications  as  Poisson 
processes  with  respect  to  generation  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  events.  Thus,  the  parameters  that 
govern  their  behavior  are  the  average  time  be¬ 
tween  two  requests  and  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  requests  issued  per  request  type.  This 
defines,  for  example,  how  many  notifications  are 
published  for  each  advertisement. 

•  computa  tion  and  comm unica  tion  model:  Objects 
communicate  by  exchanging  messages.  These 
messages  can  carry  event  service  requests  (noti¬ 
fications,  subscriptions,  etc.)  as  well  as  control 
messages  or  forwarded  messages  that  follow  from 
some  service  request.  Objects  execute  their  own 
algorithm  in  response  to  messages  or  to  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  time-out.  Objects  can  send  mes¬ 
sages,  set  time-outs,  create  other  objects  or  de¬ 
stroy  other  objects. 

Running  Simulations 

Once  a  network  scenario  is  defined,  we  run  several 
simulations  and  collect  traces  of  all  the  low-level  mes¬ 


sages  exchanged  between  processes,  hosts,  and  sub¬ 
nets.  Then  we  analyze  these  traces  by  grouping  mes¬ 
sages  according  to  some  specific  criteria  (e.g.,  per 
host,  per  event  service  request,  per  type  of  request) 
and  by  computing  the  message  count,  minimum  and 
maximum  values,  average  value,  and  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  metrics  such  as  network  cost  and  delay.  The 
network  cost  is  a  per-link  parameter  provided  by  the 
network  model  that  accounts  for  the  usage  of  com¬ 
munication  resources  in  sending  a  message  through 
a  link.  In  our  framework,  we  assume  that  the  cost  is 
proportional  to  the  inverse  of  the  bandwidth.  By  vary¬ 
ing  some  parameters  of  the  network  scenario,  such  as 
the  number  of  interested  parties  per  node,  we  can  plot 
these  metrics  and  obtain  indications  of  the  behavior 
of  that  algorithm. 


AVERAGE  COST  per  (cliait)  service  /  parties  (sites^  1 OO,  (topolog)r-cc,hs,as,aa),  objccts-^10) 


Figure  11:  Scalability  of  some  topologies  and  algo¬ 
rithms 

Figure  1 1  shows  the  scalability  of  four  combination  of 
server  topology  and  routing  algorithm:  ce  =  central¬ 
ized,  hs  =  hierarchical  +  subscription  forwarding,  as  = 
acyclic  +  subscription  forwarding,  and  aa  =  acyclic  + 
advertisement  forwarding.  All  the  scenarios  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  a  network  of  a  hundred  nodes.  The  metric 
plotted  is  the  average  cost  of  messages  grouped  on  a 
per-request  basis;  the  unit  of  measure  is  not  really  rel¬ 
evant  since  we  just  want  to  compare  different  curves. 
The  independent  variable  is  the  total  number  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties. 

The  simulations  that  we  performed  so  far  clearly  show 
that  our  topologies  for  distributed  event  services  pro¬ 
vide  the  scalability  that  can  not  be  achieved  with  a 
centralized  solution.  In  distinguishing  the  various  dis¬ 
tributed  topologies,  simulations  show  that  the  peer- 
to-peer  topologies  distribute  the  traffic  evenly  among 
servers,  as  opposed  to  the  hierarchical  topology  that 
tends  to  over-load  only  a  few  nodes  (at  the  highest 
level  of  the  hierarchy).  The  simulator  has  been  also 
a  very  effective  testing  tool  for  the  development  of  the 
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routing  algorithms. 

7  CONCLUSION 

This  paper  has  described  our  work  on  Siena,  a  dis¬ 
tributed,  Internet-scale  event  notification  service.  We 
have  described  the  design  of  the  interface  to  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  algorithms  and  topologies  we  have  designed 
to  support  event  notification,  and  our  ongoing  simu¬ 
lation  and  evaluation  work. 

The  simulation  framework  that  we  constructed  has 
helped  us  significantly  in  refining  topologies  and  al¬ 
gorithms.  Also,  the  simulations  confirm  our  intuitions 
about  the  scalability  of  the  topologies  and  algorithms 
that  we  propose.  However,  we  do  not  consider  our 
evaluation  effort  to  be  complete.  In  fact,  we  plan  on 
continuing  our  evaluation  effort  by  exploring  the  pa¬ 
rameter  space  in  several  directions.  In  particular,  we 
are  simulating  different  ranges  of  behavioral  parame¬ 
ters  to  see  which  algorithms  are  most  sensitive  to  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  applications. 

We  have  implemented  a  prototype  of  Siena  that  re¬ 
alizes  the  acyclic  topology  with  the  subscription  for¬ 
warding  algorithm.  We  used  this  prototype  as  the 
event  service  of  an  agent-based  deployment  system 
called  the  SoftwareDock  [7].  The  current  version  of 
the  prototype  provides  a  reduced  version  of  the  no¬ 
tification  model  with  only  strings  and  integers  and  a 
few  operators.  Siena  uses  standard  Internet  technol¬ 
ogy,  so  its  data  model  is  transmitted  in  XML  format, 
and  servers  are  able  to  use  straight  TCP/IP  as  well 
as  SMTP  as  a  transport  layer  for  messages.  We  plan 
on  extending  the  prototype  to  implement  the  adver¬ 
tisement  forwarding  algorithm  with  a  larger  variety  of 
types  and  operators  and  other  transport  layers  includ¬ 
ing  HTTP.  This  new  version  of  the  prototype  will  also 
allow  us  to  apply  the  pattern  matching  optimizations 
that  we  discussed. 
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ABSTRACT 

Software  architecture  descriptions  are  high-level  models  of 
software  systems.  Some  researchers  have  proposed  special- 
purpose  architectural  notations  that  have  a  great  deal  of 
expressive  power  but  are  not  well  integrated  with  common 
development  methods.  Others  have  used  mainstream 
development  methods  that  are  accessible  to  developers,  but 
lack  semantics  needed  for  extensive  analysis.  We  describe  an 
approach  to  combining  the  advantages  of  these  two  ways  of 
modeling  architectures.  We  present  two  examples  of 
extending  UML,  an  emerging  standard  design  notation,  for 
use  with  two  architecture  description  languages,  C2  and 
Wright.  Our  approach  suggests  a  practical  strategy  for 
bringing  architectural  modeling  into  wider  use,  namely  by 
incorporating  substantial  elements  of  architectural  models  into 
a  standard  design  method. 
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1  INTRODUCTION 

Architecture-based  software  development  is  an  approach  to 
designing  software  in  which  developers  focus  on  one  or  more 
high-level  models  of  the  software  system  rather  than  program 
source  code.  Architectural  models  include  elements  such  as 
software  components,  communication  mechanisms,  states, 
processes,  threads,  hosts,  events,  external  systems,  and  source 
code  modules  [6,  9,  10,  17,  23,  24].  Relationships  between 
these  elements  address  such  issues  as  message  passing,  data 
flow,  resource  usage,  dependencies,  state  transitions,  causality, 
and  temporal  orderings.  The  basic  promise  of  software 
architecture  research  is  that  better  software  systems  can  be 
achieved  by  modeling  their  important  aspects  during 
development.  Choosing  which  aspects  to  model  and  how  to 
evaluate  them  are  two  decisions  that  frame  software 
architecture  research  [13]. 

Part  of  the  software  architecture  research  community, 
primarily  academics,  has  focused  on  analytic  evaluation  of 
architecture  descriptions.  Answering  difficult  evaluation 
questions  demands  powerful  modeling  and  analysis 
techniques  that  address  specific  aspects  in  depth.  By  paying 


the  cost  of  making  a  detailed  model,  developers  gain  the 
benefit  of  knowing  the  answers  to  these  questions.  In  this 
sense,  software  architecture  descriptions  serve  primarily  as 
input  to  analysis  tools.  For  example,  determining  the 
possibility  of  deadlock  requires  specialized,  formal  models  of 
the  possible  behavior  and  communication  of  each  thread  of 
control  [3].  However,  the  emphasis  on  depth  over  breadth  of 
the  model  can  make  it  difficult  to  integrate  these  models  with 
other  development  artifacts,  because  the  rigor  of  formal 
methods  draws  the  modeler’s  attention  away  from  day-to-day 
development  concerns.  The  use  of  special-purpose  modeling 
languages  has  made  this  part  of  the  architecture  community 
fairly  fragmented,  as  revealed  by  a  recent  survey  of 
architecture  description  languages  [14]. 

Another  part  of  the  community,  primarily  from  industry,  has 
focused  on  choosing  which  aspects  to  model.  Modeling  the 
wide  range  of  issues  that  arise  in  software  development 
demands  a  family  of  models  that  span  and  relate  the  issues  of 
concern.  By  paying  the  cost  of  making  such  models,  develop¬ 
ers  gain  the  benefit  of  clarifying  and  communicating  their 
understanding  of  the  system.  In  this  sense  software  architec¬ 
tures  serve  primarily  as  the  “big  picture”  of  the  system  under 
development.  For  example,  upgrading  a  database  application 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  various  kinds  of  users  and 
their  respective  tasks,  the  data  schema,  and  the  application’s 
software  components  and  their  interfaces.  However,  empha¬ 
sizing  breadth  over  depth  potentially  allows  many  problems 
and  errors  to  go  undetected,  because  lack  of  rigor  allows 
developers  to  ignore  certain  details.  Several  competing  nota¬ 
tions  have  been  used  in  this  part  of  the  community,  but  they 
share  central  concepts,  have  been  tempered  by  mainstream 
use,  and  have  been  formalized  to  some  extent  [4,  25].  There 
now  exists  a  concerted  effort  to  standardize  methods  for 
object-oriented  analysis  and  design  [16]. 

Standardization  provides  an  economy  of  scale  that  results  in 
more  and  better  tools,  better  interoperability  between  tools, 
more  available  developers  who  are  skilled  in  using  that 
notation,  and  lower  overall  training  costs.  When  special- 
purpose  notations  are  needed,  they  can  often  be  based  on,  or 
related  to,  standard  notations.  Doing  so  provides  them  with 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  standard,  and  allows  for  more 
direct  comparison  and  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  value  added 
by  the  special-puipose  notation. 

We  use  the  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)  [18]  as  a 
starting  point  for  bringing  architectural  modeling  into  wider 
use.  UML  is  well  suited  for  this  because  it  provides  a  useful 
and  extensible  set  of  predefined  constmets,  it  is  semi-formally 
defined,  it  has  substantial  tool  support,  and  it  is  based  on 
experience  with  mainstream  development  methods.  The  next 
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section  describes  UML  and  our  strategy  for  adapting  it  to  our 
needs.  Sections  3  and  4  provide  examples  of  adapting  UML 
with  semantics  specific  to  two  ADLs,  C2  and  Wright. 
Section  5  expands  on  our  approach  and  contrasts  it  to  related 
work.  Section  6  discusses  the  contributions  of  our  approach: 
specifically,  it  is  a  way  to  integrate  the  power  of  ADLs  with  the 
day-to-day  usefulness  of  UML;  and  more  generally,  it 
suggests  a  practical  strategy  for  achieving  partial  integration  of 
architectural  models  as  needed  for  specific  development  tasks. 

2  UML  AND  ITS  EXTENSION  MECHANISMS 

2.1  UML  Background 

A  UML  model  of  a  software  system  consists  of  several  partial 
models,  each  of  which  addresses  a  certain  set  of  issues  at  a 
certain  level  of  fidelity.  There  are  eight  issues  addressed  by 
UML  models:  (1)  classes  and  their  declared  attributes, 
operations,  and  relationships;  (2)  the  possible  states  and 
behavior  of  individual  classes;  (3)  paekages  of  classes  and  their 
dependencies;  (4)  example  scenarios  of  system  usage 
including  kinds  of  users  and  relationships  between  user  tasks; 
(5)  the  behavior  of  the  overall  system  in  the  context  of  a  usage 
scenario;  (6)  examples  of  object  instances  with  actual  attributes 
and  relationships  in  the  context  of  a  scenario;  (7)  examples  of 
the  actual  behavior  of  interacting  instances  in  the  context  of  a 
scenario;  and  (8)  the  deployment  and  communication  of 
software  components  on  distributed  hosts.  Fidelity  refers  to 
how  close  the  model  will  be  to  the  eventual  implementation  of 
the  system:  low-fidelity  models  tend  to  be  used  early  in  the 
life-cycle  and  be  more  problem-oriented  and  generic,  whereas 
high-fidelity  models  tend  to  be  used  later  and  be  more  solution- 
oriented  and  specific.  Increasing  fidelity  demands  effort  and 
knowledge  to  build  more  detailed  models,  but  results  in  more 
properties  of  the  model  holding  true  in  the  system. 

The  UML  is  a  graphical  language  with  well-defined  syntax  and 
semantics.  The  syntax  of  the  graphical  presentation  is  specified 
by  examples  and  a  mapping  from  graphical  elements  to  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  underlying  semantic  model  [20].  The  syntax  and 
semantics  of  the  underlying  model  are  specified  semi-formally 
via  a  meta-model,  descriptive  text,  and  constraints  [19].  The 
meta-model  is  itself  a  UML  model  that  specifies  the  abstract 
syntax  of  UML  models.  This  is  much  like  using  a  BNF  gram¬ 
mar  to  specify  the  syntax  of  a  programming  language.  For 
example,  the  UML  meta-model  states  that  a  Class  is  one  kind 
of  model  element  with  certain  attributes,  and  that  a  Feature  is 
another  kind  of  model  element  with  its  own  attributes,  and  that 
there  is  a  one-to-many  composition  relationship  between  them. 
Semantic  constraints  are  expressed  in  the  Object  Constraint 
Language  (OCL)  which  is  based  on  first-order  predicate  logic 
[21].  Each  OCL  expression  is  evaluated  in  the  context  of  some 
model  element  (referred  to  as  “self’)  and  may  use  attributes 
and  relationships  of  that  element  as  terms.  OCL  also  defines 
common  operations  on  sets  and  bags,  and  constructs  for  tra¬ 
versing  relationships  so  that  attributes  of  other  model  elements 
may  also  be  used  as  terms.  Traversing  a  one-to-many  or  many- 
to-many  relationship  results  in  a  set  of  instances.  Several 
examples  of  OCL  constraints  are  given  below. 

2.2  UML  Extension  Mechanisms 

UML  is  an  extensible  language  in  that  new  constructs  may  be 
added  to  address  new  issues  in  software  development.  Three 
mechanisms  arc  provided  to  allow  limited  extension  to  new 
issues  without  changing  the  existing  syntax  or  semantics  of 


the  language.  (1)  Constraints  place  semantic  restrictions  on 
particular  design  elements.  (2)  Tagged  values  allow  new 
attributes  to  be  added  to  particular  elements  of  the  model. 
(3)  Stereotypes  allow  groups  of  constraints  and  tagged  values 
to  be  given  descriptive  names  and  applied  to  other  model 
elements;  the  semantic  effect  is  as  if  the  constraints  and 
tagged  values  were  applied  directly  to  those  elements. 

Figure  1  presents  an  example  of  using  UML  to  model  part  of  a 
human  resources  system.  A  company  employs  many  workers, 
offers  many  training  courses,  and  owns  many  robots.  Robots 
and  employees  are  workers.  Labor  union  contracts  constrain 
companies  such  that  robots  may  not  make  up  more  than  10% 
of  the  work  force.  A  training  course  contains  many  trainees, 
and  each  trainee  may  take  from  1  to  4  courses.  In  this 
example,  Trainee  is  an  interface  (a  set  of  operations)  rather 
than  a  full  class.  An  employee  is  capable  of  performing  all  the 
operations  of  Trainee. 

Suppose  wc  wish  to  impose  the  design  constraint  that  “a 
person  may  not  be  a  composite  element  of  another  class,”  in 
other  words,  “a  person  must  be  the  whole  in  any  whole-part 
relationships.”  This  does  not  prevent  a  person  from 
participating  in  containment  relationships,  only  composite 
relationships.  In  UML,  containment  (white  diamond) 
indicates  that  one  object  is  temporarily  subordinate  to  one  or 
more  others,  whereas  composition  (black  diamond)  indicates 
that  an  object  is  subordinate  to  exactly  one  other  object 
throughout  its  life-time.  In  this  example,  composition  would 
mean  that  employees  could  not  participate  in  any  other 
aggregates  and  never  work  for  another  company.  Constraints 
may  be  applied  directly  to  a  class  or,  as  we  have  done  here, 
constraints  may  be  applied  to  a  stereotype  (e.g.,  Person)  and 
the  stereotype  applied  to  a  class  (e.g.,  Employee).  The 
constraint  may  be  stated  formally  in  OCL  as: 

Stereotype  Person  for  instances  of  meta-class  Class 
[1  ]  If  a  person  is  in  any  composite  relationship,  it  must  be  the  composite, 
self .  oclType .  assocEnd .  f orAll  (rrvEnd  | 
myErd.associatian.assocEnd->exlsts{anyE!nd  | 
anyEnd.  aggregation  =  oonposite)  inplies 
myEnd.  aggregation  =  cxxrposite) 

Note:  The  above  constraint  is  sufficient  because  the  UML  already 
constrains  associations  to  have  at  most  one  composite  end. 

The  labor  union  rule  uses  terms  from  the  model  to  constrain 
the  state  of  the  system  at  run-time.  In  contrast,  the  Person 
stereotype  uses  terms  from  the  UML  meta-model  to  constrain 
the  model  of  the  system.  Traversing  the  “oclTypc”  association 
allows  us  to  refer  to  the  meta-model,  rather  than  the  design  at 
hand.  Figure  2  shows  the  parts  of  the  UML  meta-model  used 
in  this  paper.  We  have  simplified  the  meta-model  for  purposes 
of  illustration,  but  all  the  constraints  we  define  can  be  easily 
rewritten  for  use  with  the  complete  meta-model. 

[(self .robot- >size)  /  (self^wrker->size)  <0.10  ^ 
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Figure  1.  An  example  design  expressed  in  UML 
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Figure  2.  Simplified  UML  Meta-Model  (Adapted  from  [19]) 
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2.3  Our  Strategy  for  Adapting  UML 

One  straightforward  approach  to  using  an  ADL  with  UML  is 
to  define  an  ADL-specific  meta-model.  This  approach  has 
been  used  in  more  comprehensive  formalization  of 
architectural  styles  [1,  12].  Defining  a  new  meta-model  helps 
to  formalize  the  ADL,  but  does  not  aid  integration  with 
standard  design  methods.  By  defining  our  new  meta-classes  as 
subclasses  of  existing  meta-classes  we  would  achieve  some 
integration.  For  example,  defining  Component  as  a  subclass  of 
meta-class  Class  would  give  it  the  ability  to  participate  in  any 
relationship  in  which  Class  can  participate.  This  is  basically 
the  integration  that  we  desire.  However,  this  integration 
approach  requires  modifications  to  the  meta-model  that  would 
not  conform  to  the  UML  standard,  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
UML-compliant  tools  to  support  it. 

For  the  reason  above,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  using  UML’s 
built-in  extension  mechanisms  on  existing  meta-classes.  This 
allows  the  use  of  existing  UML-compliant  tools  to  represent 
the  desired  architectural  models,  and  style  conformance 
checking  when  OCL-compliant  tools  become  available.  Our 
basic  strategy  is  to 

•  choose  an  existing  meta-class  from  the  UML  meta-model 
that  is  semantically  close  to  an  ADL  construct,  then 

•  define  a  stereotype  that  can  be  applied  to  instances  of  that 
meta-class  to  constrain  its  semantics  to  that  of  the  ADL. 

In  the  next  two  sections,  we  demonstrate  this  strategy  and 
illustrate  the  results  with  example  specifications. 

3  INTEGRATING  UML  AND  C2 

3.1  Overview  of  C2 

C2  is  a  software  architecture  style  for  user  interface  intensive 
systems  [24].  C2  SADL  is  an  ADL  for  describing  C2-style 
architectures  [12,  14];  henceforth  we  use  “C2”  to  refer  to  the 
combination  C2  and  C2  SADL.  In  a  C2-style  architecture, 
connectors  transmit  messages  between  components,  while 
components  maintain  state,  perform  operations,  and  exchange 
messages  with  other  components  via  two  interfaces  (named 
“top”  and  “bottom”).  Each  interface  consists  of  a  set  of 
messages  that  may  be  sent  and  a  set  of  messages  that  may  be 
received.  Inter-component  messages  are  either  requests  for  a 


component  to  perform  an  operation,  or  notifications  that  a 
given  component  has  performed  an  operation  or  changed  state. 

A  C2  component  consists  of  four  internal  parts.  An  internal 
object  stores  state  and  implements  the  operations  that  the 
component  provides,  A  wrapper  on  the  internal  object 
monitors  all  requested  operations  and  sends  notifications 
through  the  bottom  interface.  A  dialog  specification  maps 
from  messages  received  to  operations  on  the  internal  object. 
Optionally,  a  translator  may  modify  some  messages  so  as  to 
match  those  understood  by  other  components,  thus  adapting  a 
component  to  fit  into  a  particular  architecture. 

In  the  C2  style,  components  may  not  directly  exchange 
messages;  they  may  only  do  so  via  connectors.  Each 
component  interface  may  be  attached  to  at  most  one 
connector.  A  coilnector  may  be  attached  to  any  number  of 
other  components  and  connectors.  Request  messages  may 
only  be  sent  ‘^ipward”  through  the  architecture,  and 
notification  messages  may  only  be  sent  “downward.” 

The  C2  style  further  demands  that  components  communicate 
with  each  other  only  through  message-passing,  never  through 
shared  memory.  Also,  C2  requires  that  notifications  sent  from 
a  component  correspond  to  the  operations  of  its  internal 
object,  rather  than  the  needs  of  any  components  that  receive 
those  notifications.  This  constraint  on  notifications  helps  to 
ensure  substrate  independence,  which  is  the  ability  to  reuse  a 
C2  component  in  architectures  with  differing  substrate 
components  (e.g.,  different  window  systems).  The  C2  style 
explicitly  does  not  make  any  assumptions  about  the  language 
in  which  the  components  or  connectors  are  implemented, 
whether  or  not  components  have  their  own  threads  of  control, 
the  deployment  of  components  to  hosts,  or  the  communication 
protocol  used  by  connectors. 

Figure  3  shows  an  example  C2-style  architecture.  This  system 
consists  of  four  components  and  two  connectors.  One 
component  is  a  database  server,  two  are  graphical  user 
interfaces  (GUI)  to  the  database,  and  one  is  a  window-system 
binding.  One  GUI  is  for  posing  queries,  viewing  result,  and 
making  updates.  The  other  GUI  is  for  configuring  the  database 
server.  When  either  user  interface  is  used  to  request  a 
modification,  a  request  message  is  sent  upward  to  the 
connector,  and  then  to  the  database.  When  the  database 
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I  Database  Component  | 

I  Window  System  1 

Figure  3.  An  example  C2  architecture  fora  database  application 

performs  an  operation,  a  notification  message  is  sent  to  the 
connector  and  is  ultimately  received  by  both  GUI 
components.  This  style  of  component  interaction  is  influenced 
by  Model- View-Controller  designs  and  supports  multi-user 
systems  and  multi- view  interfaces  [8]. 

UML  provides  constructs  for  modeling  software  components, 
their  interfaces,  and  their  deployment  on  hosts.  However,  these 
built-in  constructs  are  not  suitable  for  describing  C2-style 
software  architectures  because  they  assume  both  too  much  and 
too  little.  Components  in  UML  are  assumed  to  be  concrete 
executable  artifacts  that  take  up  machine  resources  such  as 
memory.  In  contrast,  C2  components  are  conceptual  artifacts 
that  decompose  the  system’s  state  and  behavior.  C2 
components  may  be  implemented  by  concrete  components, 
but  they  are  not  themselves  concrete.  Furthermore, 
components  in  UML  may  have  any  number  of  interfaces  and 
any  internal  structure,  whereas  C2  components  must  follow 
the  C2-style  rules.  Since  “vanilla”  UML  does  not  fit  our  needs, 
we  will  adapt  it  to  express  several  aspects  of  the  C2  style. 

3.2  C2  Operations  in  UML 

The  UML  meta-class  Operation  matches  the  C2  concept  of  a 
message  specification.  UML  Operations  consist  of  a  name  and 
a  parameter  list  (which  may  contain  returned  values). 
Operations  indicate  whether  they  will  be  provided  or  required 
(i.e.,  they  may  be  received  or  sent).  Operations  may  be  public, 
private,  or  protected.  To  model  C2  message  specifications  we 
add  a  tag  to  differentiate  notifications  from  requests  and 
constrain  Operation  to  have  no  return  values.  C2  messages  are 
all  public,  but  that  constraint  is  built  into  the  UML  meta-class 
Interface  used  below. 

Stereotype  C20peration  for  instances  of  meta-class  Operation 

[1]  C20perations  are  tagged  as  either  notifications  or  requests. 

c2MsgT^pe  :  enum  {  notificaticn,  request  } 

[2]  C2  messages  do  not  have  return  values. 

self  .parameter- >forAll  (p  |  p.kind  <>  return) 

3.3  C2  Components  in  UML 

The  UML  meta-class  Class  is  closest  to  C2’s  notion  of 
component.  Classes  may  provide  multiple  interfaces  with 
operations,  may  own  internal  parts,  and  may  participate  in 
associations  with  other  classes.  However,  there  are  aspects  of 
Class  that  are  not  appropriate,  namely,  they  may  have  methods 
and  attributes.  In  UML,  an  operation  is  a  specification  of  a 
procedural  abstraction  (i.e.,  a  procedure  signature  with 
optional  pre-  and  post-conditions),  while  a  method  is  a 
procedure  body.  Components  in  C2  provide  only  operations, 
not  methods,  and  those  operations  must  be  part  of  interfaces 
provided  by  the  component,  not  directly  part  of  the 
component.  Furthermore,  a  C2  conceptual  component  is 
assumed  to  have  no  state  other  than  the  state  of  its  internal 
parts,  and  thus  may  have  no  direct  attributes. 


Stereotype  C2Interface  for  instances  of  meta-class  Interface 

[1] A  C2  interface  has  a  tagged  value  identifying  its  position. 
c2pos  :  enum  {  tep,  bottom  } 

[2]  All  C2Interface  operations  must  have  stereotype  C20peration. 
self .  ocliype .  eperatien-  >f orAll  (o  |  o .  stereotype  =  C2CperBticn) 

Stereotype  C2Component  for  instances  of  meta-class  Class 

[1]  C2Components  may  not  directly  contain  features  (i.e.,  methods, 
operations,  or  attributes). 

self  .ocliype -featurB->size  =  0 

[2]  C2Components  must  implement  exactly  two  interfaces,  which 
must  be  C2 Interfaces,  one  top,  and  the  other  bottom. 

self  .ocliype.  interface ->size  =  2  and 
self .  ocliype .  interface-  >forAll  ( i  | 
i. stereotype  =  C2 Interface)  and 
self  .ocliype.  interface- >exists(i  1  i.c2pos  =  tep)  and 
self  .ocliype.  interface- >exists{i  |  i.c2pos  =  bottom) 

[3]  Requests  travel  “upward”  only,  i.e.,  they  are  sent  through  top 
interfaces  and  received  through  bottom  interfaces. 

Let  topint  ==  self  .ocliype.  interface->select{i  | 
i .  c2pos  =  tep) , 

Let  botint  =  self  .ocliype.  interface ->select  (i  | 
i.c2pos  =  bottom) , 
topint. eperat ion- >forAll(o  | 

(o.c2M9giype  =  request)  inplies  o.dir  =  require)  and 
botint. operation- >forAll{o  | 

(o.c2Msgiype  =  request)  inplies  o.dir  =  provide) 

[4]  Notifications  travel  “downward”  only.  Similar  to  the  constraint  above. 

[5]  Each  C2Component  has  one  instance  in  the  running  system, 
self .alllnstances->size  =  1 

[6]  C2Components  participate  in  at  most  four  whole-part 
relationships  named  intemalObject,  wrapper,  dialog,  and  translator. 
Let  vtoles  =  self  .ocliype,  assocEnd->select{ 

aggregation  =  corposite) , 

(whole->size  <=  4)  and 
( (vtoles. association. name- >asSet)  -  Set  { 

"intemalCbject",  "wrapper"',  "dialog", 

"translator"}) ->size  =  0 

[7]  Each  operation  on  the  internal  object  has  a  corresponding 
notification  which  is  sent  from  the  component’s  bottom  interface. 
Let  ops  =  self  .intemalCbject.  feature- >select(f  | 

f->isKindOf  (Cperation) ) , 

Let  botint  =  self  .ocliype.  interface- >select  (i  | 
i .  c2pos  bottom) , 
ops->forAll  (op  I 
botint ->exists  (note  | 

(op. name  =  note. name  and 
op. parameter  =  note. parameter)  inplies 
note  .dir  =  required  and  nDte.c2Nbgiype  =  notification) ) 

3.4  C2  Connectors  in  UML 

C2  connectors  share  many  of  the  constraints  of  C2 
components.  One  difference  is  that  they  do  not  have  any 
prescribed  internal  structure.  Components  and  connectors  are 
treated  differently  in  the  architecture  composition  rules 
discussed  below.  Another  difference  is  that  connectors  may 
not  define  their  own  interfaces;  instead  their  interfaces  are 
determined  by  the  components  that  they  connect. 

We  can  model  C2  connectors  using  a  stereotype  C2Connector 
that  is  similar  to  C2Component.  Below,  we  reuse  some 
constraints  and  add  two  new  ones.  But  first,  we  introduce  three 
stereotypes  for  modeling  the  attachments  of  components  to 
connectors.  These  attachments  are  needed  to  determine 
component  interfaces. 
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Stereotype  C2AttachOverComp  for  instances  of  meta-class  Association 

[1]  C2  attachments  are  binary  associations, 
self  .oclType.assocEnd->size  =  2 

[2]  The  first  end  of  the  association  must  be  to  a  C2  component. 

Let  ends  =  self  .oclType.assocEnd, 

e!nds[l]  .multiplicity  =  "1.  .1"  and 
ends[l] .  class .  stereotype  =  C2Co[Tpcnent 

[3]  The  second  end  of  the  association  must  be  to  a  C2  connector. 
Let  ends  =  self .oclType.assocEnd, 

ends[2] .nultiplicity  =  "1..!"  and 
ends [2]  .class. stereotype  -  C2Ccnnector 

Stereotype  C2  AttachUnderComp  for  instances  of  meta-class 
Association.  Same  as  C2AttachOveiComp,  except  that  the  first  end  must 
be  to  a  connector,  and  the  second  end  must  be  to  a  component. 

Stereotype  C2AttachConnConn  for  instances  of  meta-class  Association 

[1]  C2  attachments  are  binary  associations, 
self .oclType.assocEnd->size  =  2 

[2]  Each  end  of  the  association  must  be  on  a  C2  connector, 
self .ocl'IVpe.assocEnd->forAll (ae  | 

ae. nultiplicity  =  "1..1"  and 
ae.  class,  stereotype  =  CSCcnnector) 

[3]  The  two  ends  are  not  both  on  the  same  C2  connector, 
self  .ocliype.assocEndUI  .class  <> 

self  .oclType.assocEnd[2]  .class 

Stereotype  C2Connector  for  instances  of  meta-class  Class 
[1-5]  Same  as  constraints  1-5  on  C2 Component. 

[6]  The  top  interface  of  a  connector  is  determined  by  the 
components  and  connectors  attached  to  its  bottom. 

Let  tcpint  =  self .ocliype.interf ace ->Gelect(i  |  i.c2pos  =tcp). 
Let  dcwnAttach  =  self  .oclType.assocEnd.associa- 
ticn->select  (a  I  a.assocEnd[2]  =  self  .ocliype) , 

Let  tcpsIntsBelcw  =  dciwnAttach.assocEnd[l]  . inter¬ 
face- >select{i  I  i.c2pos  =  tcp) , 
tcpsIntsBelow.cperaticn->asSet  =  tcpint.  operaticn->asSet 

[7]  The  bottom  interface  of  a  connector  is  determined  by  the  components 
and  connectors  attached  to  its  top.  This  is  similar  to  the  constraint  above. 

3.5  C2  Architectures  in  UML 

Now  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  overall  composition  of 
components  and  connectors  in  the  architecture  of  a  system. 
Recall  that  well-formed  C2  architectures  consist  of 
components  and  connectors,  components  may  be  attached  to 
one  connector  on  the  top  and  one  on  the  bottom,  and  the  top 
(bottom)  of  a  connector  may  be  attached  to  any  number  of 
other  coimectors’  bottoms  (tops).  Below,  we  also  add  two  new 
rules  that  guard  against  degenerate  cases. 

Stereotype  C2  Architecture  for  instances  of  meta-class  Model 

[1]  A  C2  architecture  is  made  up  of  only  C2  model  elements, 
self  .ocliype. rTodelElement->forAll  (me  | 

me .  stereotype  =  C2CoiTponent  or 
me .  stereotype  =  C20o(nnector  or 
me. stereotype  =  C2AttachOverCciTp  or 
me. stereotype  =  C2AttachlJhderCotTp  or 
me.  stereotype  =  CSAttachOumCCrin) 

[2]  Each  C2Component  has  at  most  one  C2AttachOverComp. 

Let  conps  =  self  .ocliype. modelElement->select  (ms  | 

me .  stereotype  =  C2C3onpanent) , 
corrpS“>forAll(c  | 

c .  assocEnd .  association-  >select  (a  | 

a. stereotype  =  QAttachUhderCcnp) ->size  <-  1) 


Figure  4.  C2  architecture  from  Figure  3  expressed  in  UML 


[3]  Each  C2Component  has  at  most  one  C2AttachUnderComp. 
Similar  to  the  constraint  above. 

[4]  C2Components  do  not  participate  in  any  non-C2  associations. 
Let  corps  =  self  .ocliype.  modelElai:ent->select  (me  | 

me. stereotype  =  C2C3onponent) , 
conps. assocEnd. association->forAll (a  | 
a. stereotype  =  C2AttachOverC3orrp  or 
a,  stereotype  =  C2Attachli:TderCcnp) 

[5]  C2Connectors  do  not  participate  in  any  non-C2  associations. 
Let  ccms  =  self  .ocliype. mDdelElement->select  (me  | 

ms .  stereotype  =  CSOonnector) , 
conns.assocErx3.associaticn->forAll(a  | 
a. stereotype  =  C2AttachDverConiD  or 
a. stereotype  =  C2AttachUnderConp  or 
a.  stereotype  =  C2AttachOcmConn) 

[6]  Each  C2Component  must  be  attached  to  some  connector. 

Let  conps  =  self  .ocliype  .tnDdelElement->select  (me  | 

ms .  stereotype  =:  C2Cjonpanent) , 
corps- >forAll  (c  | 

c. assocEnd. associat ion- >size  >  0) 

[7]  Each  C2Connector  must  be  attached  to  some  connector  or  component. 
Let  conns  =  self  .ocliype. elements->select  (e  | 

e. stereotype  =  C2C3cnnector) , 
coons ->forAll(c  | 

c. assocEnd. association- >size  >  0) 

3.6  Example  C2  Architecture 

Figure  4  shows  the  UML  graphical  notation  for  the  same 
system  shown  in  Figure  3  to  illustrate  the  C2  style.  We  show 
some  operations  and  omit  others  as  needed  to  clarify  the 
discussion  below.  Each  element  is  marked  with  its  stereotype 
in  small  double  angle  brackets.  Alternatively,  UML  allows 
icons  to  be  used  to  denote  the  stereotype. 

Given  a  C2  architecture  that  is  modeled  in  UML,  it  can  be 
related  to  other  standard  UML  model  elements  that  are 
commonly  used  in  software  development.  Figures  makes 
explicit  our  assumptions  about  the  kinds  of  users  who  will  use 
this  system  and  their  tasks.  Figure  6  is  a  sequence  diagram 
showing  how  the  system  behaves  in  the  context  of  a  particular 
use  case.  Explicitly  modeling  these  aspects  of  the  system 
enhances  C2’s  support  for  component-based  development  of 
systems  with  complex  user  interfaces. 
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Administrator 

Figure  5.  Some  use  cases  for  the  example  database  system 


Figure  6.  Sequence  diagram  for  Disable  User  Access 


3,7  Benefits  of  Integrating  UML  and  C2 

Adapting  UML  to  enforce  the  C2-style  rules  has  been  fairly 
straightforward,  because  many  C2  concepts  are  found  in 
UML.  Neither  C2  nor  UML  constrain  the  choice  of 
implementation  language  or  require  that  any  two  components 
be  implemented  in  the  same  language.  Neither  C2  nor  UML 
constrain  the  choice  of  GUI  toolkits  or  inter-process 
communication  mechanisms.  Neither  C2  nor  UML  (as  we 
have  used  it)  assume  that  any  two  components  run  in  the  same 
thread  of  control  or  on  the  same  host.  Both  C2  and  UML  limit 
communication  to  message  passing  and  include  specifications 
of  messages  that  may  be  sent  and  received.  Although  we  did 
not  model  details  of  the  internal  parts  of  a  C2  component  or 
the  behavior  of  any  C2  constructs,  we  feel  those  aspects  of  C2 
could  be  modeled  in  UML.  In  fact,  we  provide  an  example  of 
modeling  behavior  in  the  next  section. 

Some  concepts  of  C2  are  very  different  from  those  of  UML 
and  object-oriented  design  in  general.  For  example,  main¬ 
stream  object-oriented  design  has  a  strict  dichotomy  between 
classes  and  instances.  Since  each  class  may  have  multiple 
instances,  associations  between  classes  may  have  multiplicity 
greater  than  one  (e.g.,  there  could  be  any  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  in  Figure  1).  Furthermore,  the  features  of  an  instance  are 
declared  in  its  class.  In  contrast,  the  interface  of  a  C2  connec¬ 
tor  is  determined  by  context  rather  than  declared,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  component  instance  at  run-time  is  considered  an 
architectural  change.  We  addressed  this  difference  by  demand¬ 
ing  that  each  C2  component  and  connector  have  exactly  one 
instance.  If  a  system  uses  two  connectors,  they  must  each  have 
their  own  class  in  the  design,  although  they  may  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  same  concrete  components.  Another  concep¬ 


tual  difference  is  that  it  is  legal  for  C2  messages  to  be  sent  and 
not  received  by  any  component,  whereas  UML  assumes  that 
every  message  sent  will  be  received.  We  have  declined  to 
address  this  last  difference  since  it  introduces  more  complex¬ 
ity  than  we  feel  it  merits.  As  will  be  discussed  more  in 
Section  5,  our  approach  allows  aspects  of  an  ADL  to  be 
expressed  in  UML  or  left  to  special  purpose  tools  as  desired. 

4  INTEGRATING  UML  AND  WRIGHT 

The  preceding  section  demonstrated  that  an  ADL  that 
supports  a  specific  architectural  style  can  be  modeled  in  UML. 
This  section  shows  the  applicability  of  our  approach  to  a 
general-purpose  ADL,  Wright  [2,  3].  A  more  recent  version  of 
Wright  also  supports  system  families,  architectural  styles,  and 
hierarchical  composition.  We  do  not  address  these  newer 
features  here,  but  believe  that  they  could  be  incorporated  into 
our  model. 

An  architecture  in  Wright  is  described  in  three  parts: 

•  component  and  connector  types; 

•  component  and  connector  instances;  and 

•  configurations  of  component  and  connector  instances. 

Unlike  C2,  Wright  does  not  enforce  the  rules  of  a  particular 
style,  but  is  applicable  to  multiple  styles.  However,  it  still 
places  certain  topological  constraints  on  architectures.  For 
example,  as  in  C2,  two  components  cannot  be  directly 
connected,  but  must  communicate  through  a  connector;  on  the 
other  hand,  unlike  C2,  Wright  disallows  two  connectors  from 
being  directly  attached  to  one  another. 

The  remainder  of  the  section  describes  an  extension  to  UML 
for  modeling  Wright  architectures.  For  brevity,  stereotypes 
and  constraints  are  elided  whenever  they  are  obvious  from  the 
discussion  in  this  or  the  previous  section. 

4.1  Behavioral  Specification  in  Wright 

Wright  uses  a  subset  of  CSP  [7]  to  provide  a  formal  basis  for 
specifying  the  behavior  of  components  and  connectors,  as 
well  as  the  protocols  supported  by  their  interface  elements. 
Given  that  this  subset  “defines  processes  that  are  essentially 
finite  state”  [2],  it  is  possible  to  model  Wright’s  behavioral 
specifications  using  UML’s  State  Machines  [20]. 

CSP  processes  are  entities  that  engage  in  communication 
events.  An  event,  e,  can  be  primitive,  or  it  can  input  or  output  a 
data  item  x  (denoted  in  CSP  with  e?x  or  e  !x,  respectively). 
CSP  events  are  modeled  in  State  Machines  as  shown  in 
Figure  7. 

These  two  types  of  state  transitions  can  be  used  in  modeling 
more  complex  CSP  expressions  supported  by  Wright.  Table  1 
presents  the  mapping  from  CSP  to  State  Machines  using  events 
with  no  actions  (Figure  7a);  the  mapping  for  null  events  with 
actions  (Figure  7b)  is  straightforward.  It  is  possible  for  CSP 
events  to  have  no  associated  data  (see  Figure  8  below).  In  such 
a  case,  the  semantics  of  State  Machines  force  us  to  make  a 
choice  as  to  which  entities  generate  events  and  which  observe 
them.  We  choose  to  model  Wright  ports  and  roles  (described 
below)  with  event-generating  actions,  and  computation  and 
glue  with  transitions  that  observe  those  events. 

The  state  machines  in  Table  1  can  be  used  as  templates  from 
which  equivalents  of  more  complex  CSP  expressions  can  be 


(a)  cAo  (b) 

Figure  7.  (a)  A  CSP  event  with  input  data,  e?x,  is  modeled  in 
UML  State  Machines  as  a  state  transition  event  with  no  action, 
(b)  A  CSP  event,  e,  with  output  data,  e!x,  is  modeled  as  a  null 
state  transition  event  that  results  in  action  e. 


CSP  Concept 

CSP  Notation 

UML  State  Machine 

Prefixing 

P  =  a<->Q 

Alternative 

(deterministic 

choice) 

P  =  b-»Q[]c->R 

P  ^ 

Decision 

(non-detcrministic 

choice) 

P  —  d  — >  Q  e  — ^  R 

P 

Parallel 

Composition 

p  =  q||r 

P  ^ 

Success  Event 

P  =  n/ 

Table  1  ,UML  State  Machine  templates  for  Wright’s  CSP  constructs 


formed.  Therefore,  a  “Wright”  state  machine  is  described  by 
the  following  stereotypes. 

Stereotype  WSMTransition  for  instances  of  meta-class  Transition 

[1]  A  transition  is  tagged  as  one  of  the  two  cases  shown  in  Figure  7. 
WSMtransiticnType  :  enum  {  event,  acticn  } 

[2]  An  “event”  transition  consists  of  an  event  only  (Figure  7a). 
self  .ccllVps-WSl'ItransitictiiType  =  event  inplies 

(self . ocliype. event .oclI^TypeOf  (CallEvent)  and 
self  .ocliype.  Act  icanSequence->size  =  0) 

[3]  An  “action”  transition  consists  of  a  null  event  and  an  action 
(Figure  7b). 

self  .ocliype.WSMtransition'IVpe  =  action  inplies 
(self  .oclType. event ->size  =  0  and 
self  .oclType.  Act  icnSequence.  Action- >size  =  1) 

Stereotype  WrightStateMachine  for  instances  of  metaclass  StateMachine 

[1]  A  WrightStateMachine  consists  of  one  of  the  composite  states 
discussed  above,  and  partially  depicted  in  Table  I.  Each  simple 
state  may  be  refined  as  another  WrightStateMachine.  This 
constraint  is  elided  in  the  interest  of  space. 

[2]  All  WrightStateMachine  transitions  must  be  WSMTransitions. 
self  .ocliype,  transit  ion- >forAll(t  |  t  =  WSMTransiticn) 

4.2  Wright  Component  and  Connector  Interfaces  in  UML 

Each  Wright  interface  (a  port  in  a  component  or  a  role  in  a 
connector)  has  one  or  more  operations.  In  Wright,  these 
operations  are  modeled  implicitly,  as  part  of  a  port  or  role’s 
CSP  protocol.  We  choose  to  model  the  operations  explicitly  in 
UML.  The  CSP  protocols  associated  with  a  port  or  role  are 
modeled  as  WrightStateMachines. 

Stereotype  WrightOperation  for  instances  of  meta-class  Operation 

[1]  WrightOperations  do  not  have  parameters;  parameters  are 
implicit  in  the  CSP  specification  associated  with  each  operation 
self .parameter- >size  =  0 


Stereotype  Wrightinterface  for  instances  of  meta-class  Interface 

[1]  Wrightinterfaces  are  tagged  as  either  ports  or  roles. 
Wri^tlnterfacelVpe  :  enun  {  port,  role  } 

[2]  All  operations  in  a  Wrightinterface  are  WrightOperations. 
self  .oclType. qperaticn->f orAll  (o  | 

o.  stereotype  =  Wri^tOperation) 

[3]  Exactly  one  WrightStateMachine  is  associated  with  each 
Wrightinterface. 

self  .ocliype.  StateMachine- >size  =  1  and 
self  .oclType. StateMachine- >forAll{s  | 
s.  stereotype  =  Wri^tStat^^chine) 

[4]  In  a  Wrightinterface,  a  WrightStateMachine  is  expressed  only 
in  terms  of  that  interface’s  operations;  these  are  operations  on  the 
state  machine’s  call  events. 

self  .oclType.  StateMachine.  transit  ion- >forAll  (t  | 

( t. event. oclIsrypeOf  (CallEvent) )  iitplies 
self  .oclType. operaticn->exists(o  | 
o  =  t. event, operat ion) ) 

A  Wrightinterface,  as  modeled  above,  specifies  the  alphabet 
of  a  port  or  role. 

4.3  Wright  Connectors  in  UML 

A  connector  type  in  Wright  is  described  as  a  set  of  roles, 
which  describe  the  expected  behavior  of  the  interacting 
components,  and  a  glue,  which  defines  the  connector’s 
behavior,  by  specifying  how  its  roles  interact. 

We  will  model  Wright  connectors  with  the  UML  meta-class 
Class.  Wright  connectors  provide  multiple  interfaces  (roles) 
and  participate  in  associations  with  other  classes  (Wright 
components).  Wright  connector  types  are  assumed  to  have  no 
state  other  than  the  state  of  their  internal  parts,  and  thus  may 
have  no  direct  attributes. 

Stereotype  WrightGIue  for  instances  of  meta-class  Operation 
[1  ]  WrightGIue  is  modeled  as  a  WrightOperation. 
self  .oclType.  operation- >forAll  (o  | 
o.  stereotype  =  Wri^tCperation) 

[2]  WrightGIue  contains  a  single  WrightStateMachine. 
self  .oclType. StateMachine- >size  =  1  and 
self  .oclType. stat^fechine->forAll(s  | 
s.  stereotype  =  Wri^tStateMachine) 

Stereotype  WrightConnector  for  instances  of  meta-class  Class 
[  1  ]  WrightConnectors  must  implement  at  least  one 
WrightInterfaceType,  which  must  be  a  role, 
self  .oclType.  interface- >size  >=  1  and 
self  .oclType.  interface- >forAll  (i  |  ' 

i. stereotype  =  Wri^tlnterface  and 
i.Wri^tlnterfaceType  =  role) 

[2]  A  WrightConnector  contains  a  single  glue, 
self  .oclType. operation- >size  =  1  and 
self  .oclType. operation- >forAll(o  | 

©.stereotype  =  Wric^tGlue) 

[3]  Operations  with  no  data  and  with  input  data  that  belong  to  the 
different  interface  elements  of  a  connector  are  the  trigger  events  in 
glue’s  state  machine. 

self  .oclType  .operation .  StateMachine .  transition-  >f  corAll  ( t  | 

( t.  event.  oclIsrypeOf  (CallEvent) )  inplies 
self .  oclType .  interface .  cperaticn- >exists  (o  | 
o  =  t.  event  .operation)) 

[4]  Operations  with  output  data  that  belong  to  the  different  interface 
elements  of  a  connector  are  the  actions  in  glue’s  state  machine. 
Similar  to  the  above  constraint. 
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[5]  The  semantics  of  a  Wright  connector  can  be  described  as  the 
parallel  interaction  of  its  glue  and  roles  [2]. 

self  .oclType.stat^^chine->size  =  1  and 
self .ocll^pe.st:ate^techine->forAll(sm  | 
sm.  state- >size  =  1  and  sm.state->forAll  (s  | 
s.oclType  =  CJorcpositeState  and  s.isCcncurrent  =  true  and 
s.state-^eize  =  1  +  self  .oclType.  interface -seize  and 
s. state- >exists  (gs  | 

gs  =  self .oclTVpe.cperation.stat^^chine.tcp)  and 
self  .oclTyps- interface- >forAll(i  | 
s. state-sexists  (rs  |  rs  =  i .  stateMachine .  top) ) ) ) 

[6]  A  WrightConnector  must  have  at  least  one  instance  in  the 
running  system, 

self .all Instances ->size  >=  1 

4.4  Wright  Components  in  UML 

A  component  type  is  modeled  by  a  set  of  ports,  which  export 
the  component’s  interface,  and  a  computation  specification, 
which  defines  the  component’s  behavior.  We  model  Wright 
components  in  UML  with  a  stereotype  WrightComponent. 
This  stereotype  has  much  in  common  with  the 
WrightConnector  stereotype,  and  is  thus  omitted. 

4.5  Wright  Architectures  in  UML 

We  introduce  stereotypes  for  modeling  the  attachments  of 
components  to  connectors  and  for  Wright  architectures.  Unlike 
C2,  which  considers  architectures  to  be  networks  of  abstract 
placeholders,  Wright  architectures  are  composed  of  compo¬ 
nent  and  connector  instances.  One  solution  we  considered  was 
to  define  WrightConnectorInstance  and  WrightComponentln- 
stance  stereotypes  and  express  architectural  topology  in  terms 
of  them.  However,  we  believe  that  it  is  undesirable  to  introduce 
instances  at  this  level,  since  we  are  still  dealing  with  design 
issues.  Additionally,  we  have  found  that  most  of  the  constraints 
on  component  and  connector  instances  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  their  corresponding  types.  Therefore,  we  refer  to  com¬ 
ponent  and  connector  types  in  the  stereotypes  below.  ^ 

Stereotype  WrightAttachment  for  instances  of  meta-class  Association 

[1]  Wright  attachments  are  associations  between  two  elements, 
self  .ocl'IVpe.assocEnd->size  =  2 

[2]  One  end  of  the  association  must  be  to  a  Wright  component. 

Let  ends  =  self  .oclIVpe.assocEnd, 

ends [1]  .nultiplicity  =  and 

ends[l]  .class. stereotype  =  Wri^tConpcnent 

[3]  The  other  end  of  the  association  must  be  to  a  Wright  connector. 
Let  roles  =  self  .oclTVpe.assocEnd, 

ends [2]  .nxoltiplicity  =  "l.,l"  and 

ends [2]  .class. stereotype  =  Wri^tConnector 

Stereotype  WrightArchitecture  for  instances  of  meta-class  Model 
[  1  ]  A  WrightArchitecture  is  made  up  of  only  Wright  model  elements, 
self .ocliype. elements ->forAll (e  | 
e. stereotype  =  Wric^tCoqponent  or 
e. stereotype  =  Wri^tOonnector  or 
e.stereoty^  =  WrightAttachment) 

[2]  Each  WrightComponent  port  participates  in  at  most  one 
WrightConnector  role. 

Let  conps  =  self  .ocliype. elements- >select  (e  | 
e. stereotype  =  Wri^tGonponent) , 
carps. assocEnd- >f orAll (ae  |  ae.linkEnd->size  =  1) 

[3]  Each  WrightConnector  role  is  fulfilled  by  at  most  one 
WrightComponent  port.  Similar  to  the  constraint  above. 

[4]  WrightComponents  and  WrightConnectors  do  not  participate  in  any 
non-Wright  associations.  Similar  to  constraints  [4-5]  in  Section  3.5. 


l.Thc  one  exception  is  in  constraints  2  and  3  of  the  WrightArchitecture  stereo¬ 
type:  “linkEnd”  refers  to  an  instance  of  a  class  (type). 


connector  Pipe  = 

role  Writer  =  write  Writer fl  close 
role  Reader  = 
let  ExitOnly  =  close 
in  let  DoRead  =  (read  — >  Reader 

W  read-eof  ExitOnly) 
in  DoRead  fl  ExitOnly 

glue  =  let  Readonly  =  Reader.read  — >  Readonly 
QReader.read-eof 
— >  Reader.close  ^ 

QReader.close 

in  Jet  WriteOnly  =  Writer. write  —>  WriteOnly 
Q  Writer.close 
in  Writer. write  ^glue 
0  Reader.read  glue 
D  Writer.close  ->  Readonly 
Q  Reader.close  WriteOnly 

Figure  8.  A  connector  specified  in  Wright  (adapted  from  [2]) 


Figure  9.  UML  State  Machine  model  of  the  Pipe  connector 


The  semantics  of  port-role  attachments  in  Wright  are  formally 
defined  [3].  However,  Wright  places  no  language-level 
constraints  on  port-role  pairs.  Instead,  establishing  and 
enforcing  these  constraints  is  the  task  of  external  analysis  tools. 
Hence,  we  provide  no  port-role  compatibility  constraints. 

4.6  Example  Partial  Wright  Architecture 

Having  provided  an  extension  to  UML  for  modeling  Wright 
architectures,  we  now  demonstrate  how  that  extension  is 
used  to  describe  a  Wright  specification.  Figure  8  shows  the 
Pipe  connector  example  from  [2].  The  UML  State  Machine 
model  of  the  Pipe  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  Wright’s  scoping  of 
events  is  modeled  in  UML  by  prefixing  every  event’s  name 
with  the  name  of  the  role  to  which  the  event  belongs.  The 
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class  diagram  for  Pipe  is  analogous  to  the  C2  diagram  shown 
in  Figure  4,  and  has  been  omitted  for  brevity 

4.7  Benefits  of  Integrating  UML  and  Wright 

Modeling  an  ADL  such  as  Wright  in  UML  provides  benefits 
both  to  practitioners  who  prefer  Wright  as  a  design  notation 
and  to  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  UML.  Mapping  a 
Wright  architecture  to  UML  enables  a  Wright  user  to  leverage 
a  wide  number  of  general-puqjose  UML  tools  (e.g.,  code 
generation,  simulation,  analysis,  reverse  engineering,  and  so 
forth).  On  the  other  hand,  being  able  to  map  a  UML  design  of 
a  system  to  Wright  (by  adhering  to  the  constraints  specified  in 
this  section)  would  enable  a  UML  designer  to  utilize  Wright’s 
powerful  analysis  capabilities,  such  as  interface  compatibility 
checking  and  deadlock  detection. 

5  CORE  MODELS  AND  EXTENSIONS 

Notational  standardization  has  a  wide  range  of  benefits,  as 
discussed  in  the  introduction.  The  challenge  of  standardization 
is  finding  a  language  that  is  general  enough  to  capture  needed 
concepts  without  adding  too  much  complexity.  It  is  tempting 
to  extend  the  UML  meta-model  to  fully  capture  each  feature 
of  each  ADL.  However,  such  a  notation  would  be  overly 
complex  and  incompatible  with  standard  UML  tools.  There 
has  never  been  a  single  programming  language  that  served  the 
needs  of  all  programmers,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a 
single  ADL  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  software  architects.  This 
has  led  the  software  architecture  community  to  attempt 
interchange  rather  than  standardization  of  ADLs. 

ACME  is  an  architecture  interchange  language  that  supports 
automatic  transformation  of  a  system  modeled  in  one  ADL  to 
an  equivalent  model  in  another  ADL  [5].  This  allows  architects 
to  model  and  analyze  their  system  architecture  in  one  ADL 
and  then  translate  the  model  to  another  ADL  for  further 
analysis.  Architects  need  not  work  directly  with  ACME;  they 
may  instead  use  the  ADL  and  toolset  that  is  most  suited  to  the 
current  issue  of  concern.  ACME’S  approach  is  easier  than 
providing  direct  mappings  between  pairs  of  ADLs  because  the 
ACME  language  serves  as  an  intermediate  step  and  provides 
additional  tool  support.  ACME’S  architectural  ontology  plays 
a  role  analogous  to  UML’s  meta-model;  however  it  is  smaller 
and  focuses  on  structural  aspects  of  architectures. 

Full  realization  of  ACME’s  goals  presents  a  number  of  chal¬ 
lenges.  Complete,  automated  translation  among  a  set  of  ADLs 
requires  a  set  of  semantic  mappings  that  involve  every  concept 
of  every  ADL  in  the  set,  which  may  not  be  possible  given  that 
different  ADLs  address  different  system  aspects  and  have  dif¬ 
ferent  semantics.  The  translation  approach  depends  on  exploit¬ 
ing  constructs  common  to  every  ADL.  At  this  point,  the  evident 
commonalities  are  syntactic  rather  than  semantic  [14].  For  these 
reasons  ACME  emphasizes  a  partial  and  incremental  approach. 

ACME  uses  a  seven  element  architectural  ontology  together 
with  key-value  pairs  to  represent  arbitrary,  uninterpreted 
architectural  features  and  a  template  mechanism  that  leverages 
commonalities.  Like  ACME,  our  approach  uses  a  fixed 
ontology  (the  UML  meta-model),  key-value  pairs  (tagged- 
values),  and  templates  (stereotypes).  However,  UML  provides 
much  richer  semantics  due  to  its  more  comprehensive  meta¬ 
model  and  its  first-order  predicate  logic  constraints. 


(a) 


(b) 


Core  Model  (UML) 


Model  Extension  for  Specific  Concerns 


Main  Development  Process^ 
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Process  Excursion  for  Specific  Concerns 
Figure  10.  (a)  A  core  model  with  extensions 
(b)  Sketch  of  an  associated  process 


A  fundamental  difference  is  that  our  approach  does  not  use 
translation  between  notations,  but  rather  uses  a  core  model  with 
several  independent  extensions.  We  use  UML  as  our  core  model 
and  assume  that  developers  are  able  to  use  UML  constructs, 
such  as  classes  and  use  cases,  in  day-to-day  development  activi¬ 
ties.  We  extend  this  core  model  with  specific  attributes  and  con¬ 
straints  as  needed  for  specific  analyses.  As  new  issues  of 
concern  arise  in  development,  new  attributes  may  be  added  to 
support  analyses  relevant  to  those  concerns.  The  semantics  of 
the  core  model  are  always  enforced  by  UML-compliant  tools. 
The  semantics  of  each  extension  are  enforced  by  the  constraints 
of  that  extension  and  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  desired 
analyses.  Dependencies  and  conflicts  may  arise  between  the 
attributes  in  different  extensions,  and  must  be  handled  by  devel¬ 
opers  just  as  they  manage  the  other  myriad  dependencies  and 
potential  conflicts  of  software  development.  This  situation  is  not 
ideal,  but  it  is  practical:  it  uses  available  methods  and  tools  that 
are  well  integrated  into  day-to-day  development,  and  it  is  incre¬ 
mental.  We  feel  that  these  features  are  key  to  bringing  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  architectural  modeling  into  mainstream  use. 

In  using  a  core  model  and  extensions,  the  question  arises  of 
what  should  be  in  the  core  and  what  should  be  left  to 
extensions.  Technical  considerations  play  some  role  in  this 
decision.  For  example,  ACME’s  simple  architectural  ontology 
eases  tool  building,  whereas  UML’s  larger  meta-model 
presents  a  higher  barrier.  Development  processes  also 
influence  the  core  model.  For  example,  object-oriented  design 
and  use  cases  are  widely  used  by  practitioners  and  directly 
relate  to  day-to-day  development  activities.  We  choose  UML 
as  our  core  model  because  it  is  grounded  in  mainstream 
development  practices,  already  has  substantial  tool  support, 
and  provides  explicit  extension  mechanisms. 

Figure  10  sketches  a  process  in  which  developers  use  the  core 
model  and  some  available  extensions  for  day-to-day 
development  concerns  and  take  process  excursions  as  needed  to 
address  specific  architectural  concerns  identified  during  the 
main  process.  Information  learned  in  excursions  guides  later 
decisions  in  the  main  process.  Different  concerns  will  arise  as 
the  main  process  progresses  and  model  fidelity  increases.  For 
example,  deadlock  can  only  be  addressed  once  system  behavior 
is  specified  in  detail.  We  envision  developers  using  UML 
normally  and  ADL-specific  tools  as  needed;  an  alternative 
process  more  suited  to  researchers  might  involve  using  an  ADL 
normally  and  UML  tools  as  needed  (e.g.,  to  generate  code). 


6  CONCLUSIONS 


Further  research  into  this  approach  will  attempt  to  integrate 
UML  with  the  semantics  of  other  ADLs,  apply  object-oriented 
concepts  such  as  polymorphism  and  inheritance  to  architectural 
elements  [15],  exploit  more  formal  semantics  [4,  25]  and 
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evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  approach  in  practice.  In 
addition  to  C2  and  Wright,  we  have  also  investigated 
integrating  UML  with  Darwin  [11]  and  Rapide  [10].  Each  of 
these  ADLs  has  certain  aspects  in  common  with  UML,  some  of 
which  can  be  expressed  with  UML’s  extension  mechanisms, 
while  others  may  be  included  in  a  UML  specification  but  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  ADL-specific  tools. 

From  our  experience  to  date,  adapting  UML  to  address 
architectural  concerns  seems  to  require  reasonable  effort,  be  a 
useful  complement  to  ADLs  and  their  analysis  tools,  and  be  a 
practical  step  toward  mainstream  architectural  modeling. 
Using  UML  has  the  benefits  of  leveraging  mainstream  tools, 
skills,  and  processes.  It  may  also  aid  in  comparison  of  ADLs 
because  it  forces  some  implicit  assumptions  to  be  explicitly 
stated  in  common  terms. 

Integrating  architectural  models  into  mainstream  development 
methods  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  Based  on 
experience  in  complex  system  design,  “mismatches  between 
the  systems  models  used  by  the  R&D  design  team  and  those 
of  the  system  engineer,  manufacturer,  and  user  have  delayed 
delivery,  raised  costs,  entailed  product  rework,  and  led  to 
faulty  failure  diagnoses  [22].”  These  problems  arise  when 
models  become  out  of  synch  with  the  system  and  current 
design  concerns,  or  when  lessons  learned  in  modeling  are  not 
communicated  to  developers.  Integrating  architectural  models 
with  standard  design  methods  addresses  both  these  issues. 
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ABSTRACT 

Software  architectural  modeling  offers  a  natural  framework 
for  designing  and  analyzing  modem  large-scale  software 
systems  and  for  composing  systems  from  reusable  off-the- 
shelf  components.  However,  the  nature  of  component- 
based  software  presents  particularly  unique  challenges  for 
testing  component-based  systems.  To  date  there  have  been 
relatively  few  attempts  to  establish  a  sound  theoretical  basis 
for  testing  component-based  software. 

This  paper  discusses  challenges  in  exploiting  architectural 
models  for  software  testing.  The  discussion  is  framed  in 
terms  of  the  author’s  recent  work  on  defining  a  formal 
model  of  test  adequacy  for  component-based  software,  and 
how  this  model  can  be  enhanced  to  exploit  formal 
architectural  models. 

Keywords 

ADLs,  architectural  modeling,  component-based  software, 
integration  testing,  software  testing,  subdomain-based 
testing,  test  adequacy  criterion,  unit  testing. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

Software  architectural  modeling  offers  a  natural  framework 
for  designing  and  analyzing  modem  large-scale  software 
systems  and  for  composing  systems  from  reusable  off-the- 
shelf  components  [9,10].  However,  the  nature  of 
component-based  software  presents  particularly  unique 
challenges  for  testing  component-based  systems.  In 
particular,  while  the  technology  for  constructing 
component-based  software  is  relatively  advanced,  and 
while  the  architecture  research  community  has  produced  a 
number  of  powerful  formal  notations  and  analysis 
techniques  for  architectural  modeling,  there  have  been 
relatively  few  attempts  to  establish  a  sound  theoretical  basis 
fortesting  component-based  software  (e.g.,  see  [3,1 1,12]). 

An  architectural  model  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
aid  the  testing  of  a  component-based  system: 

■  The  model  itself  can  be  tested  directly,  prior  to  the 
selection  of  components  and  the  development  of  the 
implementation.  This  requires  that  the  model  be 
expressed  in  an  architecture  description  language  (ADL) 


having  a  simulation  or  execution  semantics  [6].  Rapide 
is  an  example  of  such  a  language  [4]. 

■  The  model  can  be  used  to  guide  integration  testing  of  the 
implemented  system.  In  particular,  the  structure  of  the 
model  can  be  used  to  guide  the  order  in  which 
components  are  assembled  and  tested,  and  the 
specifications  of  the  model  elements  can  be  used  as  test 
oracles. 

■  The  model  can  be  used  to  guide  selective  regression 
testing  of  the  system  as  it  evolves  in  maintenance  [13]. 

The  software  testing  literature  offers  a  variety  of  techniques 
that  can  be  applied  or  adapted  in  a  reasonably 
straightforward  way  to  these  kinds  of  testing  (e.g.,  by 
defining  architecture-oriented  structural  coverage  criteria, 
defining  the  architectural  equivalent  of  top-down  or 
bottom-up  integration  testing,  etc.).  Yet  there  is  very  little 
in  the  testing  literature  that  addresses  the  unique  testing 
challenges  posed  by  component-based  software. 

Distributed  component-based  systems  of  course  exhibit  all 
of  the  well-known  problems  that  make  testing  “traditional” 
distributed  and  concurrent  software  difficult.  But  testing  of 
component-based  software  (distributed  or  otherwise)  is 
further  complicated  by  technological  heterogeneity  and 
enterprise  heterogeneity  of  the  components  used  to  build 
systems.  Technological  heterogeneity  refers  to  the  fact  that 
different  components  can  be  programmed  in  different 
programming  languages  and  for  different  operating  system 
and  hardware  platforms,  meaning  that  testing  a  component- 
based  system  may  require  a  testing  method  that  operates  on 
a  large  number  of  languages  and  platforms.  Enterprise 
heterogeneity  refers  to  the  fact  that  off-the-shelf 
components  can  be  provided  by  different,  possibly 
competing  suppliers,  meaning  that  no  one  supplier  has 
complete  control  over  or  complete  access  to  the 
development  artifacts  associated  with  each  component  for 
purposes  of  testing.  And  in  the  most  extreme  situations  of 
dynamic  evolution^  components  can  be  replaced  within, 
added  to,  and  deleted  from  a  running  system,  potentially 
forgoing  a  traditional  period  of  testing  prior  to  deployment 
of  the  new  configuration  [5,8]. 

Thus,  in  this  author’s  view,  it  is  these  problematic 
characteristics  of  component-based  software  that  raise  the 
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Fig.  1  .  A  Model  of  Component-Based  Software, 


most  interesting  and  important  challenges  in  exploiting 
architectural  models  for  software  testing. 

2  A  FORMAL  DEFINITION  OF  COMPONENT- 
BASED  TEST  ADEQUACY 
Any  attempt  to  develop  a  foundation  for  testing 
component-based  software  must  begin  by  establishing  an 
appropriate  formal  model  of  test  adequacy.  A  test 
adequacy  criterion  is  a  systematic  criterion  that  is  used  to 
determine  whether  a  test  suite  provides  an  adequate  amount 
of  testing  for  a  program  under  test.  Previous  definitions  of 
adequacy  criteria  have  defined  adequate  testing  of  a 
program  independently  of  any  larger  system  that  uses  the 
program  as  a  component.  This  perhaps  may  be  due  to  the 
traditional  view  of  software  as  a  monolithic  code  base  that 
can  be  put  through  several  phases  of  testing  prior  to  its 
deployment,  and  by  the  same  organization  that  built  the 
software  in  the  first  place.  However,  a  test  set  that  satisfies 
a  criterion  in  the  traditional  sense  might  not  satisfy  the 
criterion  if  it  were  interpreted  with  respect  to  the  subset  of 
the  component’s  functionality  that  is  used  by  a  larger 
system. 

Consider  the  simple  example  of  the  statement  coverage 
criterion,  which  requires  a  test  set  to  exercise  each 
statement  in  the  component  under  test  at  least  once.  There 
may  be  a  large  number  of  elements  in  the  component’s 
input  domain  that  could  be  chosen  to  cover  a  particular 
statement.  However,  the  element  that  is  ultimately  chosen 
may  not  be  a  member  of  that  subset  of  the  input  domain 
that  is  utilized  by  the  larger  program  using  the  component. 
Hence,  while  according  to  traditional  notions  of  test 
adequacy  the  test  case  could  serve  as  a  member  of  an 
adequate  test  set  for  the  component,  from  the  perspective  of 
the  larger  program  using  the  component,  the  test  set  would 
be  inadequate. 


In  a  recent  paper,  the  author  developed  a  formal  model  of 
component-based  software  and  a  formal  definition  of 
component-based  test  adequacy  [12].  This  work  attempts 
to  capture  in  a  formal  way  the  need  to  consider  the  context 
in  which  a  component  will  be  used  in  order  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  component,  and  the  system  using  the 
component,  has  been  adequately  tested. 

Fig.  1  represents  pictorially  the  formal  model  of 
component-based  software.  The  figure  illustrates  a 
program  P  containing  a  constituent  component  M.  In 
general,  /^may  contain  several  such  components  M,  and  P 
may  itself  be  a  component  within  some  larger  system.  As 
shown  in  the  figure,  M  is  viewed  as  declaring  in  its 
interface  a  single  access  method  that  handles  the  invocation 
of  the  actual  methods  of  M,  For  each  parameter  of  an 
actual  method  of  A/,  there  is  a  corresponding  parameter  of 
the  same  type  and  mode  in  the  access  method.  The  access 
method  includes  an  additional  parameter  used  to  identify 
the  actual  method  that  is  to  be  invoked.  The  input  domain 
of  M  is  then  the  input  domain  of  its  access  method,  which 
is  the  union  of  the  input  domains  of  the  actual  methods  of 
A/,  but  with  each  element  extended  with  the  appropriate 
method  identifier. 

Let  Df>  be  the  input  domain  of  P^  and  let  be  the  input 
domain  of  the  access  method  of  A/.  As  shown  in  the  figure, 
there  are  four  important  subsets  of  these  input  domains, 
which  are  defined  formally  as  follows: 

Definitions: 

M-traverse(Dp)  = 

{ds  Dp  \  execution  of  Pon  input  d  traverses  M } 

M-bypass(Dp)  =  Dp  -  M-traverse(Di) 
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P^relevantfDJ  = 

{  d  G  I  3d'  e  M-tra  verse  (Dp)  •  execution  of 
Pon  input  d'  traverses  A/ with  input  d  } 

Pirrelevant(DJ  =  ~  P-relevant(DJ 

The  phrase  “execution  of  /^traverses  Af’  is  taken  to  mean 
that  the  execution  of  /^includes  at  least  one  invocation  of 
Af’s  access  method.  The  M-traverse  subset  of  Dp  is  then 
the  set  of  all  inputs  of  Pthat  cause  the  execution  of  Pto 
traverse  M.  The  Prelevant  subset  of  D^  is  the  set  of  all 
inputs  of  A/’s  access  method  that  puses  for  its  traversals  of 
M.  The  M-bypass  subset  of  Dp  is  the  set  of  all  inputs  of  P 
that  cause  the  execution  of  P  to  “bypass”  or  avoid 
traversing  A/.  Finally,  the  P-irrelevant  subset  of  D^  is  the 
set  of  all  inputs  of  A/’s  access  method  that  p never  uses  for 
its  traversals  of  A/.‘ 

The  formal  definition  of  test  adequacy  for  component- 
based  software  is  developed  in  terms  of  applicable 
subdomain-based  test  adequacy  criteria,  as  defined  by 
Frankl  and  Weyuker  [2].  In  particular,  a  test  adequacy 
criterion  C  is  subdomain-based  if  there  is  a  nonempty 
multiset  SH^JD)  of  subdomains  of  D  (the  input  domain  of 
the  program  under  test),  such  that  C  requires  the  selection 
of  one  test  case  from  each  subdomain  in  S2^JD).  ^ 
Furthermore,  C  is  applicable  if  the  empty  subdomain  is  not 
an  element  of  S^JD)  [2].  Thus,  a  test  set  is  C-adequate  if 
and  only  if  it  contains  at  least  one  test  case  from  each 
subdomain  in  S2>^(D).  Since  testers  rarely  satisfy  100%  of 
the  test  requirements  induced  by  a  test  adequacy  criterion, 
it  also  makes  sense  to  say  that  a  test  set  is  n%  C-adequate  if 
it  contains  at  least  one  test  case  from  n  percent  of  the 
subdomains  in  S2>JD).  These  definitions  capture  the 
traditional  notion  of  test  adequacy,  and  they  make  no 
distinction  between  a  program  and  a  component. 

In  order  to  define  test  adequacy  for  component-based 
software,  it  is  necessary  to  first  partition  the  subdomains 
induced  by  an  applicable  subdomain-based  criterion  C 
according  to  the  partitioning  of  Dp^nd  D^;. 

Definitions: 

SIbfM-tr averse  (Dp))  = 

{  D  c  M-traverse(Dp)  \  3  D'  G  SfbfDp)  •  Da,  D' 
and  D'-D  a  M-bypass  (Dp)  and  D^Q)} 


'  Note  that  this  model  fails  to  account  for  the  possibility  of 
non-determinism  in  the  execution  of  por  M. 

^  An  example  of  such  a  criterion  is  statement  coverage, 
which  induces  one  subdomain  for  each  executable 
statement  in  a  program,  with  each  subdomain  containing 
exactly  those  inputs  that  cover  its  associated  statement. 


SfbfM-bypass(Dp))  = 

{DaM-bypass(Dp)  |  3D'  6  S:bfDp)  •  DcD' 
and  D-D  QM-traverse(Dp)  and  D^(d} 

Prelevant  (DJ)  - 

{  D  c  P-relevant(DJ  |  3  D'  G  S^^yfDJ  •DcD' 
and  D'-D  a  Pirrelevant(DJ  and  D^0} 

S2>fPirrelevant(DJ)  = 

{  D  c  Pirrelevant(DJ  \  3  D'  G  S2)fDJ  •Da 
D'  and  D'-D  a  Prelevant (DJ  and  D^(d) 

Note  that  according  to  these  definitions,  each  subdomain 
induced  by  criterion  C  on  program  P\s  partitioned  into  its 
M-traverse  subset  and  its  M-bypass  subset.  Note  that  the 
definitions  discard  empty  subdomains,  in  order  to  retain  the 
applicability  of  C. 

Given  the  above  definitions,  adequate  testing  of 
component-based  software  can  now  be  formally  defined. 
First,  the  concept  C-adequate-for-P  is  defined  to 
characterize  adequate  unit  testing  of  M: 

Definition  (C-adequate-for-P):  A  test  set  is  C-adequate- 
for-P  if  it  contains  at  least  one  test  case  from  each 
subdomain  in  S^fPrelevant(DJ). 

Second,  the  concept  C-adequate-on-M  is  defined  to 
characterize  adequate  integration  testing  of  /^with  respect 
to  its  usage  of  M: 

Definition  (C-adequate-on-M):  A  test  set  Tp  is  C-adequate- 
on-M  if  it  traverses  M  with  at  least  one  element  from  each 
subdomain  in  S2>fPrelevant(DJ), 

These  definitions  can  be  extended  as  before  to 
accommodate  a  notion  of  percentage  of  adequacy. 

Note  that  although  it  is  Pthat  is  being  tested  in  integration 
testing,  these  definitions  require  the  criterion  C  to  be 
chosen  and  then  evaluated  in  terms  of  M  in  order  to  ensure 
adequate  testing  of  the  relationship  between  Pand  M-  For 
example,  C  could  be  a  criterion  that  requires  each  of  the 
actual  methods  of  M  to  be  exercised  at  least  once.  This  is  a 
reasonable  requirement  for  adequate  integration  testing  of 
P,  and  the  definition  of  C-adequate-on-M  ensures  that  the 
criterion  would  be  interpreted  only  with  respect  to  the 
methods  of  M  that  P  invokes  anywhere  in  its  source  code. 
Of  course,  C  need  not  be  the  same  criterion  as  the  one  used 
to  design  Tp  in  the  first  place;  it  merely  imposes  a 
requirement  on  the  testing  achieved  by  Tp. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  interesting  consequences 
of  these  definitions.  For  instance,  a  test  set  T^  that  is  C- 
adequate  might  not  be  C-adequate-for-P,  and  vice  versa. 
Furthermore,  a  test  set  Tp  that  is  C-adequate  might  not  be 
C-adequate-on-M,  and  vice  versa.  And  similar  statements 
can  be  made  with  respect  to  percentage  of  adequacy. 
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3  ADEQUATE  TESTING  AND  SOFTWARE 
ARCHITECTURES 

The  formal  model  presented  above  provides  an  initial 
foundation  for  studying  and  evaluating  test  adequacy  for 
component-based  systems.  However,  there  are  two 
important  issues  that  merit  consideration.  One  issue  is  the 
practical  applicability  of  the  model.  It  is  one  thing  to  argue 
that  components  must  be  tested  with  respect  to  the  context 
in  which  they  will  be  used.  It  is  another  thing  to  determine 
how  this  will  be  accomplished,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
off-the-shelf  components,  whose  important  attributes 
needed  for  evaluation  of  test  adequacy  criteria  (such  as 
input  domain,  specification,  implementation  structure,  etc.) 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain. 

A  second  issue  is  to  determine  how  the  model  relates  to, 
and  can  be  adapted  to,  software  architectural  modeling. 
One  approach  is  to  view  formal  architectural  models  as 
inducing  definitions  of  input  domains  for  architectural 
elements,  and  then  applying  the  model  to  these  induced 
input  domains.  However,  this  approach  must  take  into 
consideration  at  least  three  important  attributes  of 
architectural  models  and  the  ADLs  used  to  specify  them. 

First,  many  ADLs  support  specification  of  other  kinds  of 
architectural  elements  in  addition  to  components,  such  as 
connectors  and  configurations  (see  Medvidovic  et  al.  for  a 
complete  discussion  of  ADL  features  and 
capabilities  [6,7]).  The  formal  model  presented  above  must 
be  enhanced  to  take  these  additional  kinds  of  elements  into 
account.  In  some  ADLs  these  elements  can  possibly  be 
treated  as  components  for  the  purpose  of  testing.  For 
instance,  the  connectors  in  Wright  encapsulate  behavior 
and  provide  a  static,  finite  collection  of  interface 
elements  [1].  However,  in  other  ADLs  such  elements 
differ  substantially  from  components.  For  instance,  a 
connector  in  C2  does  not  have  an  interface  per  se,  but 
instead  is  contextually  reflective  of  the  interfaces  of  the 
components  that  it  connects  [15].  Furthermore,  this  set  of 
components  can  vary  dynamically  [8]. 

Second,  many  ADLs  distinguish  between  the  conceptual 
architecture  that  is  formally  modeled  in  an  ADL  and  the 
implementation  architecture  of  the  actual  system,  and 
different  ADLs  impose  different  requirements  on  the 
relationship  between  the  two.  At  a  minimum,  this 
distinction  means  that  the  input  domains  of  the  conceptual 
architecture  may  differ  from  those  of  the  implementation 
architecture.  In  particular,  the  input  domain  of  a 
component  in  the  conceptual  architecture  can  be  a  (proper) 
subset  of  the  input  domain  of  the  implementation-level 
component  or  components  that  implement  the  conceptual 
component.  This  is  to  be  expected  especially  in  situations 
where  an  off-the-shelf  component  provides  more 
functionality  than  is  needed  by  a  system  that  uses  it.  Thus, 
the  formal  model  of  test  adequacy  developed  above  must 
be  enhanced  to  account  for  the  additional  complexities 
introduced  by  domain  relationships  between  conceptual  and 
implementation  architectures. 


Third,  ADLs  support  explicit  representation  of  a  rich 
variety  of  behavioral  relationships  and  other  dependencies 
between  architectural  elements  [14].  These  relationships 
do  not  always  strictly  conform  to  a  caller/callee  style  of 
component  relationships  as  depicted  in  Fig.  1,  and  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  characterize  them  fully  and  precisely  in 
terms  of  the  input  domains  of  related  elements.  Thus,  the 
formal  model  of  test  adequacy  developed  above  must  be 
enhanced  to  account  for  the  richness  of  inter-element 
relationships. 

With  these  enhancements  in  place,  the  formal  model  of  test 
adequacy  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  formal 
architectural  models  to  guide  testing  of  software  in  a 
manner  that  is  truly  adequate.  A  key  challenge  in 
incorporating  such  enhancements  is  to  address  the  broad 
range  of  semantic  models  and  modeling  and  analysis 
concerns  of  the  many  ADLs  that  have  been  defined. 

4  CONCLUSION 

This  paper  has  discussed  challenges  in  exploiting 
architectural  models  for  software  testing,  with  the 
discussion  framed  in  terms  of  the  author’s  recent  work  on 
defining  a  formal  model  of  test  adequacy  for  component- 
based  software.  An  explicit  architectural  viewpoint  in 
software  engineering  offers  the  promise  of  dramatically 
improving — and  in  the  process  altering —  the  way  software 
is  developed  [10].  While  these  changes  will  not  obviate  the 
need  for  testing,  one  can  at  least  attempt  to  find  ways  of 
exploiting  formal  architectural  models  for  the  purpose  of 
testing.  While  architectural  models  offer  a  rich  source  of 
information  to  support  testing,  any  attempt  to  exploit 
architectural  models  for  testing  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  new  kinds  of  systems  that  an 
architectural  viewpoint  engenders. 
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1.  ABSTRACT 

Components  have  increasingly  become  the 
unit  of  development  of  software.  In  industry, 
there  has  been  considerable  work  in  the 
development  of  component  interoperability 
models,  such  as  ActiveX,  CORBA  and 
JavaBeans.  In  academia,  there  has  been 
intensive  research  in  developing  a  notion  of 
software  architecture.  Our  research  involves 
studying  how  standard  component  models  can 
be  extended  to  accommodate  important  issues 
of  architecture,  including  a  notion  of 
architectural  style  and  support  for  explicit 
connectors.  In  this  paper,  we  discuss  issues 
arising  from  our  initial  effort  in  this  research, 
where  we  have  extended  the  JavaBeans 
component  model  to  support  component 
composition  according  to  the  C2  architectural 
style. 

1.1  Keywords 

Architectural  style,  C2,  component  standards,  connectors, 
JavaBeans,  software  architecture 

2.  INTRODUCTION 

Components  have  increasingly  become  the  unit  of 
development  of  software.  In  industry,  there  has  been 
considerable  work  in  the  development  of  component 
interoperability  models,  such  as  ActiveX  [1],  CORBA  [4], 
and  JavaBeans  [6].  These  models  help  developers  deal 
with  the  complexity  of  software  and  promote  reuse. 
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Component  interoperability  models  also  make  a  positive 
move  toward  standardization  of  components,  and  the 
creation  of  a  software  component  marketplace. 

Software  architecture  research  deals  with  the  same  issues 
of  software  complexity  and  promoting  reuse.  Software 
architecture  has  been  the  focus  of  intense  research  in 
academia.  Architectures  help  developers  focus  on  system 
level  requirements  and  the  interconnection  of  components 
in  a  large-scale  software  system. 

Both  these  approaches  use  software  components  as  the 
building  blocks.  With  component  interoperability  models, 
the  focus  is  on  specifying  interfaces,  packaging,  binding 
mechanisms,  inter-component  communication  protocols, 
and  expectations  regarding  the  runtime  environment.  With 
software  architectures  and  architectural  styles,  the  focus  in 
on  specifying  systems  of  communicating  components, 
analyzing  system  properties,  and  generating  “glue”  code 
that  binds  system  components  [3]. 

It  seems  intuitive  to  merge  component  interoperability 
models  with  suitable  architectural  styles  to  leverage  the  full 
benefit  from  both  technologies,  and  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  software  development.  It  also 
opens  up  opportunities  for  researchers  in  industry  and  in 
academia  to  exchange  views  and  results. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  our  work  in  enhancing  the 
JavaBeans  component  model  to  support  component 
composition  according  to  the  C2  architectural  styje.  Our 
approach  enables  the  design  and  development  of 
applications  in  the  C2  architectural  style  using  off-the-shelf  • 
Java  components  or  beans  that  are  available  to  the 
developer.  The  creation  of  individual  components  with 
their  specific  interfaces,  functionalities  and  behaviors  is  a 
different  task  from  the  composition  of  an  architecture  of  a 
system  that  satisfies  requirements.  The  merging  of  the 
component  interoperability  model  with  the  architectural 
style  provides  a  seamless  integration  of  both  activities. 

3.  THE  JavaBeans  COMPONENT  MODEL 

The  JavaBeans  component  model  is  a  component  model 
tailored  to  the  Java  language.  The  JavaBeans  design  pattern 
defines  a  protocol  to  which  beans  must  adhere.  This 
interface  pattern  mainly  consists  of  the  properties,  methods, 
and  events  that  together  define  a  bean  interface.  Properties 
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encapsulate  key  attributes  of  a  bean  and  can  be  read-only, 
read/write,  bound  (meaning  they  generate  events  whenever 
they  change  values)  or  constrained  (meaning  their  changes 
can  be  vetoed  by  other  beans).  Methods  are  public 
operations  that  form  part  of  the  bean  interface.  Beans 
communicate  with  each  other  through  bean  events;  the 
event  handling  is  based  on  the  Java  1 . 1  event  model.  Thus, 
the  JavaBeans  component  model  concentrates  on  the 
interface  a  Java  software  building  block  can  or  should 
represent.  It  does  not  specify  how  the  building  blocks  can 
or  should  be  combined  to  create  any  type  of  application.  It 
specifies  how  two  or  more  beans  can  communicate 
information,  without  imposing  any  semantic  rules  on  the 
information  exchanged  or  on  the  topology  of  any  bean 
communication  network  [6].  The  JavaBeans  design  pattern 
is  designed  to  make  beans  tool-aware;  in  particular,  the 
interface  pattern  has  been  defined  for  a  modem  software 
developer  who  will  manipulate  beans  via  visual 
interactions. 

4.  THE  Cl  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE 

The  C2  architectural  style  is  primarily  concerned  with 
high-level  system  composition  issues,  rather  than  particular 
component  packaging  approaches  [3,5].  The  building 
blocks  of  C2  architectures  are  components  (computational 
elements)  and  connectors  (interconnection  and 
communication  elements).  This  separation  of  computation 
from  communication  enables  the  construction  of  flexible, 
extensible,  and  scalable  systems  that  can  evolve  both 
before  and  during  runtime.  This  style  places  no  restrictions 
on  the  implementation  language  or  granularity  of 
components  and  connectors,  potentially  allowing  it  to  use 
multiple  interoperability  technologies  for  its  connectors. 
This  flexibility  has  enabled  us  to  use  the  event-based 
interoperability  of  JavaBeans  for  our  purposes.  Central  to 
the  C2  style  is  the  principle  of  limited  visibility  or 
“substrate  independence”:  components  are  arranged  in  a 
layered  fashion  in  a  C2  architecture,  and  a  component  is 
completely  unaware  of  components  that  reside  beneath  it  in 
the  stack  of  component  layers.  Substrate  independence  has 
a  clear  potential  for  fostering  substitutability  and  reusability 
of  components  across  architectures.  Components 
communicate  only  by  exchanging  messages  through 
connectors,  which  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  control 
integration  issues;  this  property  also  facilitates  low-cost 
interchangeability  of  components  to  construct  different 
members  of  the  same  system  family.  Two  components 
cannot  assume  that  they  will  execute  in  the  same  address 
space;  this  eliminates  complex  dependencies,  such  as 
components  sharing  global  variables  and  simplifies 
modification  of  architectures.  Conceptually,  components 
run  in  their  own  thread(s)  of  control,  allowing  components 
with  different  threading  models  to  be  integrated  into  a 
single  application.  Finally,  a  conceptual  C2  architecture  can 
be  instantiated  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Many 
potential  performance  issues  or  variations  in  functionality 


can  be  addressed  by  separating  the  architecture  from  actual 
implementation  techniques. 

5.  EXPERIENCE  TO  DATE 

We  have  begun  our  investigation  of  the  problem  of 
merging  component  models  with  architectural  styles  by 
enhancing  the  BeanBox  (the  visual  composition 
environment  for  JavaBeans)  that  comes  with  Sun’s  Bean 
Development  Kit.  The  BeanBox  allows  developers  to 
develop  beans  using  the  beans  design  pattern,  and 
instantiate  and  test  the  beans  in  the  BeanBox.  Our 
enhancements  make  the  BeanBox  C2-aware.  In  particular, 
the  enhanced  BeanBox  allows  one  to  build  complex 
compositions  of  the  beans  in  the  C2  style  as  different 
instantiations  of  a  given  C2  architecture.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  any  translation  or  mapping  to  convert  an  existing 
bean  into  a  C2  component.  Introspection  mechanisms 
employed  in  the  BeanBox  are  used  to  extract  the  properties, 
methods  and  events  that  form  the  public  interface  of  the 
bean.  Conceptually,  beans  communicate  using  bean 
events;  these  events  then  become  the  requests  and 
notifications  in  the  C2  architecture.  The  developer  informs 
the  Beanbox  through  an  appropriate  dialog  about  the  events 
that  are  to  be  classified  as  requests  and  events.  An 
instantiated  bean  is  wrapped  in  a  C2  Component,  which  has 
a  wrapper  for  the  bean,  and  a  dialog  manager  that  manages 
the  communication  of  beans  through  these  requests  and 
notifications. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  this  wrapping  is  done  according  to  the 
general  model  of  wrapping  that  has  been  defined  for 
components  in  the  C2  style  [5].  The  visual  interface  of  the 
BeanBox  allows  the  developer  to  build  C2  architectures 
composed  of  beans  intuitively  and  easily.  The  tool 
automatically  enforces  the  C2  style  constraints  and  notifies 
the  developer  when  C2  style  constraints  are  violated.  C2 
connector  beans  are  used  as  the  connectors  in  the 
architecture. 

A  key  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  our  architectural 
infrastructure  is  now  complete,  in  the  sense  that  the  fiill 
range  of  developmental  activities  is  supported  from  the 
design,  development  and  testing  of  individual  components, 
to  the  design,  development  and  testing  of  architectures  that 
are  compositions  of  these  individual  elements.  Another 
advantage  is  that  all  these  activities  are  now  integrated  into 
a  single  environment,  and  this  leads  the  way  to  a  seamless, 
comprehensive  development  philosophy  that  facilitates 
easy  shifting  of  focus  from  one  activity  to  another. 
Sophisticated  architectural  development  tools  built  along 
these  lines  will  tie  in  neatly  with  component-based 
software  development. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

Having  considered  and  explored  the  possibility  of 
combining  a  popular  component  interoperability  model 
with  a  useful  software  architectural  style,  we  are  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  this  approach  to  development  of 
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Fig.  1.  Wrapping  of  C2  components;  the  general  model  of  wrapping  is  shown  in  the  picture  on  the 
left,  while  the  picture  on  the  right  shows  how  the  general  model  has  been  applied  for  JavaBeans. 


component-based  software.  In  the  future,  we  plan  to 
complete  the  implementation  of  this  tool,  and  we  plan  to 
further  investigate  the  issues  raised  and  opportunities 
opened  up  by  this  approach.  For  example,  this  research 
opens  up  interesting  possibilities  to  use  an  enhanced 
BeanBox  to  test  runtime  behaviors  of  system  architectures 
before  system  implementation  is  completed. 

The  plug-in  capabilities  of  the  JavaBeans  environment,  and 
the  philosophy  of  substrate  independence  in  C2,  make 
substituting  of  components  and  rearranging  of  architectures 
fairly  easy.  The  BeanBox  is  an  example  of  a  tool  where  the 
distinction  between  the  design  environment  and  the  runtime 
environment  of  systems  has  become  blurred.  This  is  an 
issue  that  is  being  studied  in  greater  depth  in  other  work  on 
C2,  in  the  context  of  designing  and  instantiating  system 
architectures  [2].  Our  experience,  we  believe,  will  help  us 
expand  and  develop  our  understanding  of  the  synergy 
between  component  models  and  software  architectures. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  order  for  large,  complex,  multi-lingual,  multi-platform, 
long-running  systems  to  be  economically  viable,  they  need 
to  be  evolvable.  Support  for  software  evolution  includes 
techniques  and  tools  that  aid  interchange,  reconfiguration, 
extension,  and  scaling  of  software  modules  and/or  systems. 
Evolution  in  the  current  economic  context  also  requires 
support  for  reuse  of  third-party  components.  The  costs  of 
system  maintenance  (i.e.,  evolution)  are  as  high  as  60%  of 
the  overall  development  costs  [6].  Practitioners  have 
traditionally  faced  many  problems  with  curbing  these  costs. 
The  problems  are  often  the  result  of  poor  understanding  of  a 
system’s  overall  architecture,  unintended  and  complex 
dependencies  among  its  components,  decisions  that  are 
made  too  early  in  the  development  process,  and  so  forth. 
Traditional  development  approaches  (e.g.,  structural 
programming  or  object-oriented  analysis  and  design)  have  in 
particular  failed  to  properly  decouple  computation  from 
communication  within  a  system,  thus  supporting  only 
limited  reconfigurability  and  reuse.  Evolution  techniques 
have  also  typically  been  programming  language  (PL) 
specific  (e.g.,  inheritance)  and  applicable  on  the  small  scale 
(e.g.,  separation  of  concerns  or  isolation  of  change).  This  is 
only  partially  adequate  in  the  case  of  development  with 
preexisting,  large,  multi-lingual,  multi-platform  components 
that  originate  from  multiple  sources. 

In  this  paper,  we  posit  that  an  explicit  architectural  focus  can 
remedy  many  of  these  difficulties  and  enable  flexible 
construction  and  evolution  of  large  systems.  Software 
architectures  present  a  high  level  view  of  a  system,  enabling 
developers  to  abstract  away  the  irrelevant  details  and  focus 
on  the  “big  picture.”  Another  key  is  their  explicit  treatment 
of  software  connectors,  which  separate  communication 
issues  from  computation  in  a  system.  However,  existing 
architecture  research  has  thus  far  largely  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  potential  for  adaptability,  for  two  reasons: 

•  connectors  are  often  not  treated  explicitly  or,  when  they 
are,  they  are  too  rigid  and  do  not  accommodate  modifica¬ 
tion  of  their  attached  components  easily;  and 


•  no  specific  techniques  have  been  developed  to  support 
flexible  architecture-based  design  and  evolution. 

Three  distinct  building  blocks  of  a  software  architecture  are 
components,  connectors,  and  architectural  configurations 
(topologies)  [13].  Each  of  them  may  evolve.  Our  work  to 
date  has  focused  on  the  evolution  of  individual  components 
and  architectural  configurations.  In  the  future,  we  intend  to 
investigate  the  proper  techniques  for  evolving  connectors. 
For  evolving  individual  components,  our  approach  expands 
the  traditional  techniques  for  supporting  evolution  (e.g., 
modularity,  typing).  We  introduce  explicit,  flexible 
connectors  to  aid  the  evolution  of  architectural 
configurations. 

The  following  section  discusses  our  approach  to  component 
evolution  and  introduces  an  architectural  type  theory  on 
which  the  approach  is  based.  Section  3  discusses  the  role  of 
software  connectors  in  the  evolution  of  architectural 
configurations.  Conclusions  and  a  discussion  of  ongoing 
work  round  out  the  paper. 

2.  COMPONENT  EVOLUTION 

Researchers  in  software  architectures,  and  particularly  in 
architecture  description  languages  (ADLs),  can  learn  from 
extensive  experience  in  the  area  of  PLs.  For  example,  an 
existing  software  module  can  evolve  in  a  controlled  manner 
via  subtyping.  Our  approach  to  component  evolution  is 
indeed  based  on  type  theory.  We  treat  each  component  in  an 
architecture  as  a  type  and  support  its  evolution  via  subtyping. 
However,  while  PLs  (and  several  existing  ADLs  [4,  5,  7]) 
support  a  single  subtyping  method,  architectures  may  require 
multiple  subtyping  methods,  many  of  which  are  not 
commonly  supported  in  PLs.  Therefore,  ah  extension  to  PL 
type  theory  is  needed. 

A  useful  overview  of  PL  subtyping  mechanisms  is  given  by 
Palsberg  and  Schwartzbach  [15].  They  describe  a  consensus 
in  the  object-oriented  (00)  typing  community  regarding  the 
definition  of  a  range  of  00  typing  mechanisms.  Arbitrary 
subclassing  allows  any  class  to  be  declared  a  subtype  of 
another,  regardless  of  whether  they  share  a  common  set  of 
methods.  Name  compatibility  demands,  that  there  exist  a 
shared  set  of  method  names  available  in  both  classes. 
Interface  conformance  constrains  name  compatibility  by 
requiring  that  the  shared  methods  have  conforming 
signatures.  Monotone  subclassing  requires  that  the  subclass 
relationship  be  declared  and  that  the  subclass  must  preserve 
the  interface  of  the  superclass.  Behavioral  conformance 
allows  any  class  to  be  a  subtype  of  another  if  it  preserves  the 
interface  and  behavior  of  all  methods  available  in  the 


int 


int  and  beh 


Figure  1.  A  framework  for  understanding  OO  subtyping 
mechanisms  as  regions  in  a  space  of  type  systems. 

supertype.  Strictly  monotone  subclassing  also  demands  that 
the  subtype  preserve  the  particular  implementations  used  by 
the  supertype. 

We  have  developed  a  framework  for  understanding  these 
subtyping  mechanisms  as  regions  in  a  space  of  type 
systems,  shown  in  Fig.  I.  The  entire  space  of  type  systems 
is  labeled  U.  The  regions  labeled  Int  and  Beh  contain 
systems  that  demand  that  two  conforming  types  share 
interface  and  behavior,  respectively.  The  Imp  region 
contains  systems  that  demand  that  a  type  share  particular 
implementations  of  all  supertype  methods,  which  also 
implies  that  types  preserve  the  behavior  of  their  supertypes. 
The  Nam  region  demands  only  shared  method  names,  and 
thus  includes  every  system  that  demands  interface 
conformance.  Each  subtyping  mechanism  described  in  [15] 
and  summarized  above  can  be  denoted  via  set  operations  on 
these  regions.  For  example,  behavioral  conformance,  which 
requires  that  both  interface  and  behavior  of  a  type  be 
preserved,  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  the  Int  and  Beh 
regions  and  is  expressed  as  int  and  beh. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  utility  of  such  a  flexible 
subtyping  mechanism  in  our  previous  work,  where  we  have 
encountered  numerous  situations  in  which  new  components 
were  created  by  preserving  one  or  more  aspects  of  one  or 
more  existing  components  [10,  12].  Several  examples  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

2.1  Architectural  Type  Theory 

In  [10]  we  discussed  the  types  of  syntactic  constructs 
needed  in  an  ADL  in  order  to  support  this  approach.  In  this 
section  we  present  a  brief  overview  of  the  underlying  type 
theory.  The  two  possible  applications  of  an  architectural 
type  theory  are  type  checking  of  architectural  descriptions 
and  evolution  of  existing  components  by  software 

architects.  Each  is  briefly  discussed  below.* 

Every  component  is  an  architectural  type.  An  architectural 
type,  AT,  has  a  name,  a  set  of  interface  elements,  an 
associated  behavior,  and  (possibly)  an  implementation: 

AT  =  <nam,  int*,  beh,  imp> 

Each  interface  element  has  a  direction  indicator  (provided  or 
required),  a  name,  and  a  set  of  parameters.  Each  parameter, 
in  turn,  has  a  name  and  a  type. 


*  We  omit  some  details  for  simplicity. 


(C)  (d) 

Figure  2.  Examples  of  component  subtyping  mechanisms  we 
have  encountered  in  software  architectures:  (a)  interface  con¬ 
formance;  (b)  behavioral  conformance;  (c)  strictly  monotone 
subclassing;  (d)  implementation  conformance  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  interface  (e.g.,  software  adaptors  [18]). 

int  =  <dir,  inLnam,  param*> 
param  =  <param_nam,  param_type> 

A  component’s  behavior  consists  of  an  invariant  and  a  set  of 
operations.  The  invariant  is  used  to  specify  any  protocol 
constraints  on  the  use  of  the  component.  Each  operation  has 
(a  set  of)  preconditions  and  postconditions  and  (possibly)  a 
result. 

beh  =  <lnv,  oper*> 
oper  =  <pre,  post,  result> 

Finally,  since  we  separate  the  interface  from  the  behavior, 
we  define  a  function,  f,  that  maps  every  interface  element  to 
an  operation  of  the  behavior.  This  function  is  “onto”:  each 
operation  exports  at  least  one  interface. 

A  subtyping  relationship,  between  two  components,  Cj 
and  Cj,  is  defined  as  a  disjunction  of  nam,  int,  beh,  and  imp 
relationships  (see  Fig.  1): 

( VC|.Cj:AT)(Cj<Cj  « 

— nam^i  ^  ^ 

beh^j  ^  jmp^l) 

We  consider  int  and  beh  subtyping  relationships  in  more 
detail  below.  Nam  is  a  trivial  relationship;  we  have 
encountered  it  in  practice  only  as  part  of  the  stronger  int 
relationship.  Similarly,  although  useful  in  practice  for 
evolving  components,  imp  is  not  a  particularly  interesting 
relationship  from  a  type- theoretic  point  of  view. 
Implementation  conformance  can  be  established  with  a 
simple  syntactic  check:  the  operations  of  the  subtype  must 
have  the  same  implementation  as  the  corresponding 
operations  of  the  supertype. 

Component  Cj  is  an  interface  subtype  of  Ci  if  and  only  if  it 
provides  at  least  (but  not  necessarily  only)  the  interface 
elements  provided  by  Cj  with  identical  names  and  direction 


indicators,  and  matching  parameters  for  each  interface 
element.  Two  parameters  belonging  to  the  two  components’ 
interface  elements  match  if  and  only  if  they  have  identical 
names  and  the  parameter  type  of  Cj  is  a  subtype  of  the 
parameter  type  of  Cj  {contravariance  of  arguments).  Note 
that,  as  with  interface  elements,  the  subtype  must  provide  at 
least  (but  not  necessarily  only)  the  parameters  that  match 

the  supertype’s  parameters:^ 

(VC,Cj;AT)(Cj  <in,Ci  <=>  (  VM  €Ci.int)(3N  eCj.int) 
((M.dir  =  N.dir)  a  (M.lnt_nam  =  N.int_nam)  a 
(( VPm  G  M.param)(  3  Pn  €  N.param) 
((Prn.param^nam  =  Pn.param^nam)  a 
(Ppi.param^type  <  Pp.param^type)))) 

A  behavioral  subtyping  relationship  between  two 
components  is  specified  as  follows: 

(Vc,Cj:AT)(Cj<behCi  (Cj.beh.inv  =>Cj.beh.lnv)  A 
(  VP  €  Ci.beh.oper)(  3Q  6  Cj.beh.oper) 

((Rpre  Q.pre)  A  (Q.post  =>  Rpost)  A 
(Q. result  <  Presult)) 

This  definition  requires  that  invariant  of  the  supertype  be 
ensured  by  that  of  the  subtype.  Furthermore,  each  operation 
of  the  supertype  has  a  corresponding  operation  in  the 
subtype,  where  the  subtype’s  operation  has  the  same  or 
weaker  preconditions,  same  or  stronger  postconditions,  and 
the  type  of  its  result  is  a  subtype  of  the  supertype’s  result 
type  {covariance  of  result). 

The  subtyping  relationship  expressed  by  the  combination  of 
these  two  definitions  and  the  mapping  function,  f,  results  in 
the  region  depicted  in  Fig.  2b  and  is  similar  to  other 
researchers’  notions  of  behavioral  subtyping  (e.g.,  America 
[2],  Liskov  and  Wing  [8],  Leavens  et  al.[3]).  However,  in 
these  approaches  type  correctness  is  characterized  as  either 
legal  or  illegal.  In  software  architectures,  various  degrees  of 
type  conformance  may  be  acceptable,  so  that,  for  example, 
the  interfaces  of  two  communicating  components  may 
match  up  only  partially.  Additionally,  by  separating 
interface  from  behavior  (and  adding  the  nam  and  imp 
relationships),  we  give  a  software  architect  more  latitude  in 
choosing  the  direction  in  which  to  evolve  a  component. 
Such  a  flexible  type  system  allows  some  potentially 
undesirable  side  effects  (e.g.,  a  supertype  and  its  subtype 
may  not  always  be  interchangeable  in  a  given  architecture). 
However,  it  is  left  up  to  the  architect  to  decide  whether  he 
wants  to  preserve  architectural  type  correctness  or  simply 
enlarge  his  palette  of  design  elements,  which  could  then  be 
used  in  the  future. 

3.  CONFIGURATION  EVOLUTION 

We  employ  flexible  connectors  to  support  the  evolution  of 
architectural  configurations.  Connectors  remove  from 
components  the  responsibility  of  knowing  how  they  are 


^  In  our  notation,  “X.Y”  denotes  X’s  constituent  Y.  For  example, 
“Cj.int”  denotes  component  Cfs  interface. 


interconnected.  Connectors  also  introduce  a  layer  of 
indirection  between  components.  The  potential  penalties 
paid  due  to  this  indirection  (e.g.,  performance)  should  be 
outweighed  by  other  benefits  of  connectors,  such  as  their 
role  as  facilitators  of  evolution.  To  facilitate  architectural 
evolution,  connectors  must  be  flexible,  i.e.,  they  must  easily 
accommodate  changes  to  their  attached  components.  At  a 
minimum,  these  changes  include  component  addition, 
removal,  replacement,  and  reconnection. 

Existing  approaches  tend  to  sacrifice  the  potential  flexibility 
introduced  by  connectors  in  order  to  support  more  powerful 
architectural  analyses.  For  example,  Wright  [1]  and  UniCon 
[16]  require  the  architect  to  specify  the  types  of  component 
ports  and  players^  respectively,  that  can  be  attached  to  a 
given  connector  role.  Furthermore,  although  some 
variability  is  allowed  in  specifying  the  number  of 
components  that  a  given  connector  will  be  able  to  support 
(parameterized  number  of  roles  in  Wright;  potentially 
unbounded  number  of  players  with  which  each  role  may  be 
associated  in  UniCon),  once  these  variables  are  set  at 
architecture  specification  time,  neither  approach  allows  their 
modification. 

Our  approach  to  configuration  evolution  is  based  on  our 
experience  with  the  C2  architectural  style  [17].  In  the  C2 
style,  connectors  are  communication  message  routing 
devices.  To  provide  an  added  degree  of  freedom  in 
composing  components,  C2  connectors  support  implicit 
invocation,  which  minimizes  component  interdependencies. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  C2  connectors  provide  strong 
support  for  evolution  of  architectural  configurations  both  at 
specification  time  [11,  12]  and  at  runtime  [9,  14]. 

A  unique  aspect  of  C2  connectors,  and  a  direct  facilitator  of 
architectural  evolution,  are  their  context-reflective 
interfaces.  A  connector  does  not  export  a  specific  interface. 
Instead,  it  acts  as  a  communication  conduit  which,  in 
principle,  supports  communication  among  any  set  of 
components.  The  number  of  connector  ports  is  not 
predetermined,  but  changes  as  components  are  attached  or 
detached.  The  “interface”  exported  by  a  C2  connector  is 
thus  a  function  of  the  attached  components’  interfaces.  This 
allows  any  C2  connector  to  support  arbitraiy  addition, 
removal,  replacement,  and  reconnection  of  components  or 
other  connectors. 

Clearly,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  two  components  can 
communicate  (e.g.,  due  to  mismatched  interfaces,  or 
message  filtering),  even  though  they  may  be  attached  to  the 
same  connector.  At  the  architectural  level,  this  can  be 
detected  via  type  checking  and  prevented.  However,  even  if 
such  a  configuration  is  allowed  to  propagate  into 
implementation,  implicit  invocation  guarantees  that,  in  the 
worst  case,  communication  messages  will  be  lost  (partial- 
ox  no-communication  [12,  17]),  but  the  rest  of  the  system’s 
architecture  will  be  able  to  perform  at  least  in  a  degraded 
mode. 


4.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

Software  architectures  show  great  potential  for  reducing 
development  costs  while  improving  the  quality  of  the 
resulting  software.  Architectures  also  provide  a  promising 
basis  for  supporting  software  evolution.  However,  improved 
evolvability  cannot  be  achieved  simply  by  explicitly 
focusing  on  architectures,  just  like  a  new  programming 
language  cannot  by  itself  solve  the  problems  of  software 
engineering.  A  programming  language  is  only  a  tool  that 
allows  (but  does  not  force)  developers  to  put  sound  software 
engineering  techniques  into  practice.  Similarly,  one  can 
think  of  software  architectures,  and  ADLs  in  particular,  as 
tools  which  also  must  be  supported  with  specific  techniques 
to  achieve  desired  properties.  In  this  paper,  we  have  outlined 
two  such  techniques  for  supporting  evolution,  one  for 
components  and  the  other  for  architectural  configurations. 

We  have  already  put  a  subset  of  these  ideas  into  practice  in 
the  context  of  the  C2  style  and  its  accompanying  ADL.  We 
are  currently  developing  a  set  of  tools  to  support 
architectural  subtyping,  type  checking,  and  mapping  of 
architectural  descriptions  to  the  C2  implementation 
infrastructure  [1 1].  We  are  also  expanding  C2  connectors  to 
support  more  complex  message  passing  protocols,  as  well  as 
existing  middleware  technologies  (e.g.,  CORBA  and  Java’s 
RMI).  A  number  of  issues  remain  items  of  future  work. 
These  include  investigation  of  techniques  for  evolving 
connectors,  application  of  the  type  theory  to  other  ADLs 
and  across  multiple  levels  of  architectural  refinement, 
further  research  of  issues  in  adapting  and  adopting  legacy 
components  into  architectures  using  the  subtyping 
approach,  automating  the  evolution  of  existing  components 
to  populate  partial  architectures,  and  assessment  of  the 
applicability  of  the  properties  of  C2  connectors  described  in 
Section  3  to  other  architectural  approaches. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  complex  software  systems  is 
demanding  well  established  approaches  that  guarantee 
robustness  of  products,  economy  of  the  development 
process,  and  rapid  time  to  market.  This  need  is  becoming 
more  and  more  relevant  as  the  requirements  of  customers 
and  the  potential  of  computer  telecommunication  networks 
grow. 

To  address  this  issue,  researchers  in  the  field  of  software 
architecture  are  defining  a  number  of  languages  and  tools 
that  support  the  definition  and  validation  of  the  architecture 
of  systems.  Also,  a  number  of  architectural  styles  are  being 
formalized.  Each  of  them  defines  “a  set  of  design  rules  that 
identify  the  kinds  of  components  and  connectors  that  may 
be  used  to  compose  a  system  or  a  subsystem,  together  with 
local  or  global  constraints  on  the  way  the  composition  is 
done”  [5].  The  formalization  of  styles  helps  the 
understanding  and  categorization  of  existing  architectures 
and  supports  developers  in  the  definition  of  the  structure  of 
new  systems. 

A  style  that  is  very  prevalent  for  large-scale  distributed 
applications  is  the  event-based  style.  In  an  event-based 
style,  components  communicate  by  generating  and 
receiving  event  notifications.  A  component  usually 
generates  an  event  notification  when  it  wants  to  let  the 
“external  world”  know  that  some  relevant  event  occurred 
either  in  its  internal  state  or  in  the  state  of  other  components 
with  which  it  interacts.  When  an  event  notification  is 
generated,  it  is  propagated  to  any  component  that  has 
declared  interest  in  receiving  it.  The  generation  of  the  event 
notification  and  its  propagation  are  performed 
asynchronously.  Usually,  a  connector  called  an  event 
service  (or  an  event  dispatcher  or  bus)  is  in  charge  of 
managing  the  propagation  of  the  event  notifications.  This 
propagation  is  completely  hidden  to  the  component  that 
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generated  the  event.  Thus,  the  event  service  implements  a 
multicasting  mechanism  that  fully  decouples  event 
generators  from  event  receivers.  This  provides  two 
important  effects: 

•  A  component  can  operate  in  the  system  without  being 
aware  of  the  existence  of  other  components.  All  it  has 
to  know  is  the  structure  of  the  event  notifications  that 
are  interesting  to  it. 


•  It  is  always  possible  to  plug  a  component  in  and  out  of 
the  architecture  without  affecting  the  other  components 
directly. 

These  two  effects  guarantee  a  high  compositionality  and 
reconfigurability  of  a  software  architecture. 

In  the  last  few  years,  interest  in  the  event-based  style  among 
practitioners  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  number  of 
event-based  middleware  infrastructures  (see  for  instance 
[3],  [7],  and  [6]).  These  infrastructures  implicitly  support 
the  event-based  style;  that  is,  they  provide  APIs  and 
frameworks  for  defining  applications  structured  according 
to  this  style. 


We  started  investigating  the  event-based  style  two  years  ago 
in  two  separate  research  efforts  where  we  participated  in  the 
definition  of  a  general  model  for  event-based  architectures 
[4]  and  in  the  development  an  event-based  infrastructure 
called  JEDI  [1].  By  using  JEDI  and  by  comparing  it  with 
other  systems  and  infrastructures,  we  recognized  a  number 
of  different  variations  of  the  event-based  style.  These 
variations  have  different  impact  on  the  structure,  the 
behavior,  and  the  performance  (in  other  words,  on  the 
architecture)  of  applications.  Therefore,  these  variations 
need  to  be  carefully  analyzed  and  explicitly  defined  as  part 
or  specialization  of  the  event-based  style,  in  order  to  be 
exploited  whenever  the  architecture  of  a  system  is  defined. 

In  this  paper  we  identify  the  event-based  style  variations 
introduced  by  a  number  of  event-based  middleware 
infrastructures  and  point  out  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  the  different  approaches  as  well  as  the  open  issues. 


2.  EVENT-BASED  STYLE  AND 
MIDDLEWARE  INFRASTRUCTURES 

Figure  1  shows  an  operational  and  pragmatic  description  of 
the  event-based  style.  An  architecture  that  realizes  this  style 
is  characterized  by  a  connector  called  an  event  service.  It  is 
in  charge  of  dispatching  event  notifications.  The 
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components  can  be  classified  into  two  categories:  recipients 
and  objects  of  interest.  Recipients  declare  their  interest  in 
receiving  event  notifications  by  issuing  a  subscribe 
operation  offered  by  the  event  service.  Objects  of  interests 
notify  the  occurrence  of  an  event  by  sending  a  publish 
request  to  the  event  service.  Alternatively,  the  event  service 
itself  can  poll  objects  of  interests  to  know  if  some  event  has 
been  produced.  A  component  can  behave  both  as  an  object 
of  interest  and  a  recipient  of  events.  The  event  service 
reacts  to  a  publish  request  by  forwarding  the  corresponding 
event  notification  to  all  the  recipients  that  have  subscribed 
to  it.  This  high-level  architectural  style  is  being  exploited 
by  most  of  the  event-based  infrastructures  that  have  been 
currently  implemented.  In  the  following  we  mention  a  few 
of  these  that  provide  significant  variations  of  the  style. 

CORBA  defines  the  concept  of  channel,  which  is  a 
simplified  version  of  an  event  service  [3].  All  the  recipients 
that  are  connected  to  a  channel  receive  all  the  notifications 
that  are  published  by  object  of  interests  on  that  channel. 

Smartsockets  [7]  proposes  a  more  powerful  approach  in 
which  the  event  service  can  accept  subscriptions  for  a 
number  of  different  subjects.  Each  notification  is 
characterized  by  its  subject  and  a  data  part.  A  component 
receives  all  the  event  notifications  that  belong  to  the 
subjects  to  which  it  has  subscribed.  Therefore,  the  subject 
defines  a  kind  of  virtual  connector  between  objects  of 
interest  and  recipients.  The  same  approach  based  on  the 
subject  has  been  adopted  by  TIBCO  for  the  development  of 
TIB/Rendezvous  [8]. 


Event 

notification 

Figure  1.  Architecture  of  an  event-based  system. 

Event  channels  and  subjects  are  simple  mechanisms  for 
connecting  event  receivers  and  objects  of  interest. 
However,  they  are  not  very  flexible.  If,  for  instance,  an 
object  of  interest  is  interested  in  producing  an  event 
notification  on  a  number  of  subjects  or  channels,  it  has  to 
explicitly  publish  the  notification  on  all  of  them. 

An  alternative  approach  is  the  one  adopted  by  Elvin  [[6]]. 
In  Elvin,  notifications  are  sets  of  named  and  typed  data 


elements.  A  subscription  is  a  declarative  boolean 
expression  over  the  components  of  event  notifications.  By 
issuing  a  subscription,  a  component  can  declare  its  interest 
in  a  number  of  notifications  characterized  by  some  common 
property.  Notice  that  this  property  is  established  by  the 
subscriber,  and  it  is  not  hard-coded  in  any  element  of  the 
notification  (as  in  Smatsockets)  or  in  a  channel  (as  in  the 
CORBA  event  service). 

JEDI  [1]  provides  a  mechanism  for  event  subscription 
having  a  similar  expressive  power.  In  JEDI  a  notification  is 
defined  by  a  name  and  by  a  number  of  parameters.  For 
instance,  Alarm  (PCI ,  HALTED)  is  a  notification  whose 
name  is  Alarm  and  has  two  parameters  whose  values  are 
PCI  and  HALTED.  In  JEDI,  event  receivers  subscribe  for 
event  patterns,  which  are  expressions  over  the  name  and 
parameters  of  a  notification.  So,  for  example.  Alarm* 

_)  would  match  all  the  notifications  whose  name  starts 
with  Alarm  and  that  have  two  parameters. 

Yeast  [2]  is  an  event-action  system.  It  observes  event 
sequences  and  reacts  to  their  occurrence  according  to  some 
action  specification.  It  is  not  an  event-based  infrastructure 
per  se,  since  its  event  service  triggers  actions  relevant  to 
human  beings  rather  than  delivering  notifications  to  other 
software  components.  However,  it  encapsulates  interesting 
mechanisms  for  observing  events.  Differently  from  JEDI,  in 
Yeast  an  event  pattern  can  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
event  descriptors  combined  together  using  some  logical  and 
temporal  operators.  For  instance,  the  event  pattern  “file 
foo  mtime  changed  then  in  10  minutes” is 
matched  10  minutes  after  a  change  to  file  foo. 

3.  THE  IMPACT  OF  MIDDLEWARE 
INFRASTRUCTURES  ON  APPLICATION 
ARCHITECTURES 

We  argue  that  the  assumptions  introduced  at  the 
implementation  level  by  event-based  infrastructures  have  an 
impact  on  the  structure  of  the  architectures  implemented  on 
top  of  them,  and  therefore  define  new  event-based 
architectural  sub-styles.  In  this  section  we  briefly  discuss 
about  the  architectural  implications  of  three  important 
aspects  of  middleware  infrastructures: 

•  The  mechanism  that  supports  the  selection  of  the 
recipients  to  be  notified  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event 
(the  subscription  mechanism). 

•  The  structure  of  notifications  managed  by  the 
middleware  infrastructure. 

•  The  scalability  properties  of  the  middleware 
infrastructure. 

3.1  Subscription  mechanisms 

The  subscription  mechanism  influences  the  configuration  of 
architectures  and  the  interaction  among  components.  As  an 
example,  suppose  that  we  are  building  an  application 
composed  of  three  classes  of  components,  A,  B,  and  C. 
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Also,  suppose  that  they  interact  through  an  event-based 
style  and,  in  particular,  that  components  of  type  A  send  two 
types  of  events,  one  that  is  supposed  to  be  received  by 
components  of  type  B  and  the  other  that  is  received  by 
components  of  type  C. 

In  this  case,  if  we  use  the  CORBA  event-based  approach, 
the  architecture  of  the  system  will  reasonably  contain  two 
event  channels,  one  connecting  components  of  type  A  with 
components  of  type  B,  and  the  other  connecting 
components  of  type  A  with  components  of  type  C.  Since 
components  of  type  B  and  components  of  type  C  will  be 
connected  to  different  connectors,  they  will  receive  separate 
sets  of  events.  Components  of  type  A  will  be  in  charge  of 
selecting  the  proper  event  channel  depending  on  the  type  of 
event  it  generates. 

Conversely,  by  using  Smartsockets,  all  the  components  will 
be  connected  to  the  same  connector,  the  RT  Server,  and  the 
dispatching  of  the  events  will  not  depend  on  the 
configuration  of  the  architecture,  but  on  the  content  of 
subscriptions. 

3.2  Structure  of  notifications 

The  structure  of  notifications  that  are  produced  and 
consumed  by  components  has  an  impact  on  the 
communication  protocol  established  among  them.  For 
instance,  if  notifications  contain  minimal  information 
related  to  an  event,  a  recipient  of  an  event  would  need  to 
engage  in  a  complex  interaction  with  the  object  of  interest 
in  order  to  get  additional  information  about  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  event  occurred.  As  an  example, 
let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  system  for  software  deployment 
in  which  one  component.  A,  is  in  charge  of  notifying  the 
release  of  a  new  software  product.  Other  components  can 
subscribe  to  this  event  notification  and,  upon  receiving  it, 
can  deploy  the  new  software  on  the  nodes  where  they  are 
running. 

In  the  case  where  we  adopt  a  flat  structure  for  notifications, 
the  event  notified  by  A  can  have  the  following  appearance: 

Product  A  released  on  April  4^^*' 

The  components  that  receive  this  notification  must  parse  it, 
extract  the  information  about  the  software  being  released, 
and  then  engage  some  kind  of  communication  with 
component  A  to  know  how  to  download  and  install  the 
software. 

The  exploitation  of  an  object-oriented  notification  structure 
provides  more  support  to  event  recipients  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  event  semantics.  In  fact,  if  we  adopt  an 
object-oriented  model,  A  can  generate  a  notification 
containing  the  information  on  the  released  product  plus  a 
method  to  download  and  install  the  product.  Upon  receiving 
the  notification,  recipients  can  invoke  this  method  to  get  the 
product  installed  without  being  aware  of  the  location  of  the 
code  or  of  the  downloading  and  installation  procedure. 


3.3  Scalability  properties 

The  internal  architecture  of  the  event  service  significantly 
influences  the  performance  of  the  architectures  built  on  top 
of  it.  Intuitively,  it  has  to  scale  to  accommodate  a  growing 
number  and  distribution  of  components.  If  we  assume  that 
the  event  service  is  implemented  as  a  centralized  element,  it 
can  rapidly  become  a  critical  bottleneck  as  the  number  of 
components  it  has  to  serve  grows.  This  scenario  becomes 
even  worse  when  components  are  distributed  over  a  wide- 
area  network. 

To  solve  this  problem,  in  JEDI  the  event  service  itself  is 
built  as  a  set  of  distributed  components,  the  event  servers, 
organized  in  a  hierarchy.  Each  event  server  manages  the 
communication  among  a  set  of  components  geographically 
located  in  the  same  "neighborhood"  and  also  connects  them 
to  other  remote  components  by  forwarding  messages  to  and 
from  other  servers.  In  particular,  subscriptions  are  stored 
and  forwarded  upward  in  the  hierarchy  until  they  reach  the 
root  server  while  notifications  are  sent  to  all  the  local 
subscribers,  to  all  the  lower-level  servers  that  have 
forwarded  a  corresponding  subscription,  and  then  upward 
in  the  hierarchy. 

In  JEDI  the  distribution  of  the  event  service  is  hidden  to 
components  and  does  not  have  an  impact  on  the  functional 
behavior  of  the  system.  In  particular,  the  notification 
delivery  functionality  of  the  event  service  is  guaranteed 
regardless  of  whether  the  objects  of  interest  and  recipients 
are  located  closely  to  each  other.  This  requires  a  consistent 
amount  of  information  to  be  exchanged  among  event 
servers. 

In  the  case  in  which  recipients  and  objects  of  interest  of  the 
same  event  are  confined  to  the  neighborhood  managed  by  a 
single  event  server,  the  performance  of  the  whole  system 
could  be  even  worse  than  in  the  centralized  approach,  since 
messages  would  be  unnecessarily  propagated  to  the  top  of 
the  hierarchy.  Thus,  other  propagation  mechanisms  for 
subscriptions  and  publishing  of  notifications  need  to  be 
identified  and  evaluated.  Also,  the  assumption  that  the 
event  servers  are  organized  hierarchically  should  be 
assessed  against  other  alternative  topologies. 

4.  CONCLUSION 

We  argue  that  the  event-based  style  presents  interesting 
characteristics  for  the  development  of  distributed,  highly- 
decoupled  systems.  Several  infrastructures  that  support  the 
development  of  event-based  applications  have  been 
developed.  Each  of  them  makes  specific  assumptions  on  the 
structure  of  notifications,  on  the  mechanism  that  allows 
components  to  declare  their  interest  in  some  event,  and  on 
the  way  scalability  of  architectures  is  supported.  All  these 
assumptions  have  an  impact  on  the  final  architecture  of  the 
applications  that  are  developed  on  top  of  these 
infrastructures.  Conversely,  considerations  concerning  the 
architectural  structure  of  applications  influence  the  choice 
of  the  underlying  event-based  infrastructure.  In  this  paper 
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we  have  briefly  aiscussed  these  issues,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  each  approach. 

The  evaluation  we  are  currently  carrying  out  results  in  a 
more  general  consideration  that  we  have  begun  to  analyze 
in  more  detail:  middleware  infrastructures  (not  necessarily 
event-based)  implicitly  define  architectural  (sub)styles.  The 
knowledge  of  these  styles  can  be  profitably  used  when  the 
architecture  of  an  application  is  defined.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  explicitly  define  them  in  terms  of  architectural 
elements,  so  that  they  can  provide  guidelines  to  application 
developers  and  can  support  the  transition  of  an  architecture 
into  an  implementation  on  top  of  a  selected  infrastructure. 
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